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• I understand that ministers contempfa’fe • redsff^ 
tioti o f die stamp duty on newspapers. My purpose in addregSj 



before you is a very strong one, and well deserving the besms 
attention of thos*e persons, in whose po\\^r it is effectually to 
promite the meaSurfis I have to propose. . , 4 • _ 

There are two leading impoftant circumstances to b$ ctyisi- 
’dered : — 

*f. The moral and political consequences |f abolishing the 
duty. f Vy 

2. The consequences as they may affect the revenue. 

Although the second is by far the least important of the two ; 
yet I shall shew that the amount of revenue -arising from the 
Btfflff) on newspapers may be doubled, perhaps quadrupled, by 
an arrangement to charge postage, which will please almost 
evecrjbody* injure none, and be obuoxious to a very small num- 
* irsfl^ 

kjbst Is. of . most importance, since, in our tini^s, and 
presentVircIm stances, the greatest .of all curses is the 
[.and the greatest of all evils, those which 
knowledge. *V 

not in the least exaggerate when I say, that 
^ u yo stamps on new spapers, no obstruction to the 
free use pf the press, there would jiave been no riotous assem- 
blages o£ husbandry labourers, no destruction of agiicultural and 
other machine/, no burnings, no expensive law proceedings, no 
trials, no transportations, uo hangings, and consequently noue of 
the terrible evils wtojh ignorance and the admiuisftatioik,of the 
Jaw have occasiondqj l however consider these evils as only 
the forerunners ot otfiers, of a much more serious nature than 
any which have occurred since the civil wars in the r&aa of 
Charles the First ; and I am that the consequence* likely 

to result therefrom, will, as they occur, compel every n an to, 
i come to the same conclusion. 1 am by no^neans sanguine 
any measures which cSil now be. adopted wi" j^event a revo- 
lution; but of this 1 am certain, that every man who has pro- 

8 erty to lose^ ^^ound tg do all he can to avert it ; and sure l 
m^thartf^t catrljp avested. « - r . oe press must be one of Jus 
main instrupients. - • J * 

It isjf!lf& than useless to endeavour to disguise frdtn ourXlves, 
that chererimes of # the husbandly labourers (the coi^equences dr* 


curserof eporsne 
res ultl fen* want ol 
. amVurettltat I 
bid ther\b 



their ignorance) ate altribntaWe to the rich, jjye anti their misery- 
too. We \vantc8 nothing but au unshackled pres to drive, igno- 
rance from the land : this the rich a powerful would wtrotut 
have ; this 1 sMll fea'r they will no/ now let us have; hutrf fejT t 
will not,- the consequences will fall heavily on their own b**«*.'" 
^lacl tjiere been an, unshackled press, knowledge wouki bavie$ 
been spread in s6 many ways, and in so njaoy directigns,— 
numerous would have been die schools, the veiling clubs f 
local libraries, — so multifarious the cheap publications, so ao 
chratc the knowledge,? and so -extensively would it have beet* 
spread/ thaf ho one of the terrible evils we deplore would have 
been inflicted on the community; neither would the sad pros- 
pect yue a r^ compelled to contemplate bdve'been presented to 
t yfr v &Xr With the useful knSwledge so many of us have ac; 
quireapcvith the desire we liave to communicate it, with the ac- 
tive energy we possess, we wantttWonly an unshackled pfels : 
let us have it, 4nd ignorance wifi not long remain part of 
the country. The statutes against knowledge havftdone^np- 
thing but mischief : by preventing the increase of know! 
have prevented the decrease of crimes*; these, widi the expense 
ol prosecutions, and other concomitant expenses which I^fe- 
rance alone has occasioned, must on the whole have exceeded 
the amount of the sum drawn froimthe stamp duly on news<; 
papers ; and this alone ought to be sufficient to induce an en-* 
lightened statesman to take off the stamp ,duty. The conse- 
quences of ignorance are poverty, crimtf, and misery— ■ all these 
must go together. In such a state of society as ours, ignorance 
is necessarily the pre-eminent cause of a multitude ^ crimes^ 
and it is there fue the first of duties to remove it.* 

I do not mean to insitftmte that crimes wSll cease, or ifia£ 
misery will no longer exist,., when the people shall have been 
better informed than they now are ; but I do mean to insist that 
both will decrease ; and I am warranted in this desertion, by the 
experience 1 have had, the evidence from which Vill justify me 
"timing that they will diminish as the people’obtaiu know- 
ledge, ft 11 extent which f§w are as yet prepared to believe pos- 
sible, mu^ss peobnble. . * , 

WIjsij the ignS!?® , die working passes was as great as 

thatfcf tfie lmsban'dfV ll /P m '^ c<i ^ s " ow » and when ^ey wh ° 
were lit all well-informeii m0n 6 9t t,ie wllole bod y wdre fewer 
Urn-Are now to be.fouodjiTiiffS^ 
only, when no portion the working population 4iad the ex- 
ample of a better-infon&d portion of working people before 
them, as the husbandry labourers now have iii/h# pianufacturing 
people and in the workiijg tradesmea and ( inecliain^ v go /tern- 
menfcwas safe in respect, to the brutal population, tt wliich com- 
ma^led no respect, and excited no fear, beyond that /Jiicli an 
x occasional riot of no general importance produced. ; J 



■ Then the perpetuation of ignorance vwastlie perpetuation of 
(tower, of power oot only in the hand* of thos£ who governed, 
but Of every rich man over Jik domestics and his neighbours ; a 
power -teknawledged, respectffl, or feared by all. « But when a 
*WliOT%iuy»mmenced, and knowledge began to be spread.abroad, 
Goverifchent, as well as the great men of th« earth, should ha?$ 
HFP*# tlie consequences which ieaving'the husbandry laboifr-, 
m%^mraiicrvwU|ke!y to produ£fe, and stymldjiave taken cartf 
that they were instijicteaT* ^SUj8 Mr. Brougham’s bill passed intd 
a law, and had the press been inshacflel , the country people 
would by this time have been in a vevj different stjte tq That in 
which they now are, and we should have s^n none of the evils 
we rew daily witness/. But even°at that tjme GiM^fnment^nd 
tfre Great were themselves too ignorant to foresee consciences: 
and it is not too much to say, that they were miserably^pSTBw; 
ancTSo b linded by their pridef and the foolish desire to perpetuate 
$their ini pounce in the old way,*that they could Vot themselves 
^etaugbt^ine very attempt to teach them was spurned at ; and 
JRfey wnO Dy any means endeavoured either to draw tlieir attention 
ftxy tlie necessity of a change, or to point out the consequences 
offlleir conduct, were treated with contempt ; whilst they who 
busied themselves in teaching the people, were looked at with 
evil eyes, and talked of asipersons whose purpose was mischief, 
$*nd all sorts of means were resorted to, to counteract their pro- 
ceedings. It is well known that the establishment of I/iucas- 
terian schools was oppbsed by tlie rich, aqd especially 'by tlie 
qlergy ; and that wherever it was found impossible wholly to 
suppressed!?, means the most disgraceful were used to prevent ^ 
* v §ir increase ;* and these, it is lamentable to sajq were but too ‘ 
ten successful.* The most effectual was the hypocritical pre- 
tence of 9 willingness to teach the # people by tire establishment 
of national schools. In many places where a LancasTerian school 
was set up, a subscription for a national school was opened ; and 
in places where the subscription was unequal to support two, 
•and was yet divided between two, the Lancasterianf school wp>* 
general]y ruined, and no school remained. In other pip — 
sooner was a subscriptlbi* opened for a Lancasterian no 
another was* commeiiced for a national scho^T v j / ° 0 ^ than 
quence was, that money su& ° aftfa L Jish * [ 1 le £?^. Se - 
school was not collected, and nooo I of & ^ ianca P er, an 

Wtlon.1 icC.L ^ He o(tr,l„ : ,l> ' **«l>tcn 
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as tliey grew un,* became examples to others, and are die best eviJ 
dence of the value of education if it were to becemegeneral. Look 1 
at the difference between the manuffcturing and husbandry popu-f 
lation, mark the conduct of the two classes, and yOm tflH be coo-* 
vincedthat the difference is as great as it can possibly be JietKWrfl 
k ' t.wo classes of persons so nearly alike, as tar as respects the means j 
*. they' have«f earning a living in any country, at the 8anm-pqdbd.| 
a m d ^ pm idiai mo] — Leek |t the different^ between die 
’ nufactnrers now, and tji® manufacturers only twenty-five yen 
ago, jind you will find it scycely leas, than that between thtl 
manufacturess and die husbandry labourers now. Had then! 
been an unshackled press, bad die Great Mien and the Clergy! 
done their duty towards the hommon people, had they Raided tbej 
projectors of Lancasterian schools instead of obstructingHhem, 
the husbandry labourers would at the least have been as well 
„ informed as tjte manufacturers are) and the manufacturenfvJould 
have been much better informed than they are. The* husbaflfeJ 
labourers would not have entertained the general anddeep-rooSH 
hatred thef now entertain for all around them, and none of 
mischief now so rife would have taken place. 4 ww*««*a** l ***‘^ <M 
The most marked and perfect evidence of thegood conse- 
quences of even the small portion oj knowledge imparted to die 
manufacturing population is before. us. More than a month ago, 
the owners of fifty-two cotton spinning-mills attempted to 
reduce the wages of their work-people ; and on the people re- 
fusing to take lower wages, they shut up their mills, and thus 
deprived 60,000 men, women, and children, of the wages on ■ 
which they lived. This was done at the coldest season of the 
year ; done ibo at a time when fires were blazing on the farms ip 
many counties ; and yet," notwithstanding therextraordiqpry’atiffe 
of excitejpent, which mqpy circumstances had tended to pro- ! 
duce all over the country, no act of outrage was committed, no 
attempt was made or has rina&been made, tAdeatroy either the 
machinery or any other propmy of any man. I'wenty-five years , 
age, had such circumstance* occurred, not a mill would have 


been left standing. Ttys proceeding of the masters against the ' 
work-people was extremely to be regretted, for it was' done at a 
time of such feverish excitemeut, that nothing short of inline 
diate outrage could have fifcag/expected, and that mischief was 
anticipated from this -strike of the masters is well known ; but 
mirk, 1 prayyoif, the conduct of these poorjoppressed person?; 
— what did they dof*» %ey met in the opm ah) and were ad- 
dressed by some of themselves, who advised them -to observe a 
strict Conformity to the law. They jeprecatpdwaq y des truction of 
♦property, and requested them to be-partkytuhrly caiCM tMtt their 
dqineanour should be peaceable. And what has been, the result ? 

, this— that excepting a trifling disturbance by*some unruly boys, 
the peace lias not been, broken, no outrago has bee^.qpunnitted, 
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| lio machineshavg been destroyed, no paoperly lias been injured* 

' What ,i$ it whkE has prevented, the most extensive mischief? 
Lwbat but knowledge ? — What but the very thing, so terribly, not 
Lto say; tQ bqjridly, alarming to the great, the rich, a«d the clergy ? 
Laftatlfa st the*deprecated, the ili-bpded Requisition ofc.know- 
’ ledge py the working people ? nothing .else and no reasqpable^ 
map can doubt, that similar causes if brought into action oft the^ 
SlffiSfeandr^ labourers would produce ~ : 1» ir^T-frl i aspT "j" 1 ** 
i and great must either assist to* teach the people or they mpst' 
f fight them, and the Ultimate consequencfesqpf fighting them need 
, not be stated. % . ,c' . 


The qpnstant practice of Govlrqment for ^ he accomplishment 
of hs^purposes, in respect to the f ommon people, has been ttvo- 
fqjd ; namely, * 

1 . Tlie perpetuation of their ignorance. 

2, Coercion. * V. 

^^It was as commonly as absurdly believed, that unless the peo- 
1 pie were poor and ignorant^ soldiers and sailors wdtild not be 
HiMUid^jndwitli this false notion every one above the degree of 
a com mon labourer concurred. It is not therefore surprising 


that our great statute-book should not contain a, single statute in 
favour of the common peoj?|p, whilst it has contained hundreds 
against them. Scarcely in any instance has the law recognized 
them as creatures capable of reasoning. It is not perhaps de- 
sirable that many or any statutes should.be mafic in their favour ; 
it would probably be sufficient, thqt.none were made to oppress 
thfcra. Coercion has all, along been tried ; and however it may 
have answered the purpose in former times, it canifot'any longer 
"Step the common^pepple jn the stgte # hich they who would op- 
press tlTera jdesire ; ana its exercise myst be abandoned, or they 
will right themselves with a vengeance. If the. rich*and great 
are' not utterly bjAotted, they wi^ts speedily as possible adopt 
a different niodeflof proceeding. W 

. One very imp>rtant change fp( the better was prddqced by 
the repeal of all the laws, toe sbamefully-cruel and unjust laws, 
against combiuations # of workmen to; raise their \yages, or regu- 
late their hours of working. These barbarous laws were re- 
pealed, partly ip consequence conviction entertained by 
Mr. Huskisson, andoneor two or his colleagues, of their ihef- 
%ieticy an«f unfitness jor the state of society to which we bad 
attained; andjthisTiia “ dharity covqmh «a multitude of sins” 
committed py. him against the people p£hd I do most fervently 
hope, that you amLVour colleagues will follow l)is example, by 
whtiljfcremMSflg th& stamp Jlifty from newspapers ; a matter of 


T 

all but infinitely»more consequence than the repeal of, the.laws 
against combinations of w ode men, highly important,:;* that mea- 
sure was. # ' 

Before the^aws against combinations of workjn&i .tfjfere -re- 
' pealed, both masters and men believe^, that they weretha'fKeaRs 
"'‘by which wages w \vere.kept down, and each regarded fl^e other as 
,*l)itter enemies. The Workman saw in his Employees ciiad* 
savage task-master, tvho, by die aid of unjust Iwws, cheated him 
of the reward due to him for his labour ; the.master saw in his 
journeyman, an unconscionably rogue,* who, but for the law, 
would rdb hlh» of all his profit. Plainly erroneous as these no- 
tions were ,to sonu* thinking then, it was qnly at the. end of 
tweftty years’ discussion, and unreoiitted efforts made during 
the sis preceding years, that a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the motion of Mr. Hume, was obtained, and in whjcb, 
by his indefatigable exertions, th£ inquiry was made whichled 
to their repeal. 

As soon as they were repealed, the workmen generally .ex- 
pected a rise of wages, and attempts pn an extensive scale were 
made to obtain higher wages: these attempts failed, afid the 
workmen as well as the masters, with some exceptions, were con- 
vinced that the real amount of wages {lid not depend oil the laws 
which had been repealed. This prejudice removed, the masters 
and men came into closer contact than formerly.' They now met 
and discussed their interest .each in their owfl way, the men were 
now talked to as iflfey never before had 1>een, and their attention 
was drawn to matters, to them of great importance, to which, 
until the laws were repealed, they would not attend. "The vio- 
lent destruction of power Jpotns in 1 826, led to long and usqfuj, 
discussions in the local newspapers, in various meetings ofcwork- 
men, whiclwcould not have been held whilst the uujusHaws were 
in existence, and to many useful conversations between, the 
leaders of the working people„j|pd olhersofditfcrent ranks, be- 
tween whqjtu there could have been no intercourfp, had the Jjar- 
barofts laws remained in .the statute book, .And ppwpjaydrf 
mark the consequence. Early in the last yearaniassociation 
was formed of delegates, sent frojq various places in me, Nqrth 
of England and the South of’Scmksd, bj»whpm . it was agreed, 
that, jsfich of tbe working Ipeofrkr as pU$Md should /orm socie- 
ties in as mahyplaces as possible, qpd that thb whole bpely should 
be called, f^Tbe ISTatiqiijil Assertion for.|ie Protection of* 
Trade.” This association fra be^n 'oljfectee ’tQ by'spir n whose 
fears are easily ( excited by combinations of jtbJi deScri|?Hon, “No 
.harm in any way can be producetlJav this" jaSBa eia tion.'* much 
gAod will certainly result from it. *Meucspnot recefve Worra- 
ation*half 30 readily, when isolated, as they can whee^ssociated ; 
discussion must lead to information, and moref especially now, 
when so many^ amongst* the woi king pcopte are co/nparatively 
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well-informed, and able and willing to cotttiiHmkftte useful know- , 
ledkretotheir associates. * 

A committee, appointed to conduct die affairs of the asso- 
frift tiijn. published a tract called " The United Trades' Co-ope- _ 
rativthloufnal it appeared once a vrCefc, and was sold at as^ 
low a’ price as the number purchased would permit. On this , 
fr&t, tntf commissioners of Stamps laid their deadly paws. They ' 
informed the publisher that if ke cbntmued tne publication with- 
out putting a fourpenny jstamp upon H,»h$ would be prosecttfed. 
This at once extinguished the pamphlet ; "but the pemya-week 
subscription, whioh had for somg time been carrier on, was now 1 
more strenuously urged for the purpose of ‘^establishing a news- 
pipd, and so rapidly did it increase, and scf widely did it spread, 
that upwards of £.3000 were soon collected, and on the first 
dajurf the present year the paper appeared under the title of die 
“Poice of the People:” it is wholly got up by working men, 
and is particularly well conducted. Several circumstances of 
considerable importance are connected with these proceedings. 
Ilad not the pamphlet been put down, it would in time have 
been read by many thousands of workpeople, who wilt never see 
the newspaper, which will not therefore be the one huudreddi 
part so useful as the pamphlet would have been. By means of 
this cheap tract, the errors* which the workpeople suit cherish, 
would have been gradually exposed, reasoned on, and removed 
in ,a much shorter *tima than they can be by any other &eans. 
Putt|ng down the tract is considered a wanton and oppressive 
act of power, directed against the poorer class of workmen who 
cianhot word to purchase the paper; and so is. But the 
enost important and most remarkable circumstance is, that in 
M An Address to \he Workmen of the United Kibgdom,” urging 
them to Subscribe their pence to '‘establish the newspaper, in 
which every thing likely to operate on them is urged, not one word 
is said against machineiy, and yet only four years ago, complaints 
^gainst machinery were relied upon as by far the most likely to 
influence the very same persons, and so they would still have 
been, but for the discussions in the Newspapers, the meetings, 
and the private conversations : these satisfied foe leaden, and 
produced effects upon others fosuch an extent, at to warrant foe 
leaden in refraining from depreciating the use of machinery in 
their addrftss. Hftd there been an unshackled pr^ss, there would 
now be very few forking men, or even husbandry labourers, who 
would no^have m^ferstood the principles which relate to machi- 
heiy aid wages , an d not an ordinarily honest man amongst them 
v^c^would^RrtocVeady t£ acknowledge that machinery instead'' 
of being an evil was*a positive good. ( ' ‘ 

Unforpufite; none of the circumstances which *have been 
made to act so beue|iciat)y on the manufacturing workmen, could 
be hroubhtrinto operation on the husbandry lajbqprerf ; they had 
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long since beemplaced ifi die slate of serfs, who could with diffi-’ 
cully remove from their parishes, and who, if they did remove, 
were almost certain of being compelled to return to the place 
of their pauper settlement. They have been interfered* with in 
every phssibk way, have been more oppressed, more degraded Uud 
mor# controlled, than any other paraph of the people, andde- 
.prived of all hope that their ( condition would be fnewjglk 
knew weU enough, *that to rheeUiu bodies, mesely to talk to oqe>- 
another, was useless, there were none amongst diem capable of 
addressing. them; the$ were so/ar conscious of their ignorance, - 
as to underftand that meeting without oratory would be to ipeet 
as a mere^mob, and that evety attempt to^ assemble, ^as other 
persons assembled,* would en^ in punishment, Nothin g^ there- 
fcte, remaiued, by which tlicy could draw attention to their tjir- 
cumstances, but acts of violence. .They broke machines, end 
were, scoffed at for doing so ; th£y*were threatened, but ndTpro- , 
ceeded against ; they saw, that they who had property to protect* 
did not associate for its protection, as every body supposed they 
would : they took heart, followed , the example set them two 
years ago in Norfolk and Suffolk, and set fire to bams and stacks ; 
they soon discovered that the fear of worse consequences com. 
pelted fanners to increase their wages ; and fires, and demands 
for higher wages, spread rapidly into many counties. Care has 
been taken to let every one know that a pipe of tobacco, and a 
common match, are all the materials necessary to perpetrate the 
most extensive mischief; and these will continue to be used until 
the labourers are better instructed, and by means of their in- 
creased intelligence, made to see that their condition's nqMmw* 
gether hopeless, as to styue amelioration. I kBow that it is sajtf_ 
it has been said to me by gentlemen farmers and others, that , 
the labourers are not ap badly off as people suppose they* 
are, and as some represent them, but I have the evidence taken 
by the parliamentary committees before me\and these contain 
answers. to all such assertions. He who csjoffp himself thus, or 
rdKes on anything as an effectual remedy, wltbqut makiugtin- 
struction a main instrument, will certainly be- disappointed. The 
state of things is appalling, the difiiciftties qf ministers arenume- 
roua, and singularly great ; hut “here there is nothing worthy of 
befog considered difficult, there needs only resolirtion. " 

There _ is nothing of. any consequence' to .oppqjfe to the pro- 
position, ,bdt the apprehensjon of a^ fallinjjgbff. of tberevenoe y 
and of what is called theriicenffous press, I wuf ihe w; presently 
how the revenue raayhieuujfeased, at tife**ame time 'that know- 
ledge is promoted, and jtfys too, jtfith the^erpmobation of every 
one who is not haunted with the bug-a-ty$o ofuMtiblHiftcf pub- 
litatioqs. 

First, theu, the fear of^the press, the clteap pr^ae, the two- 
penny bash, film tutost afrocious press, *which the public would 
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[endure, tlie most licentious publications (poii^cal), which the 
most cowardly really fear, and the most courtly pretend to fear, 
never could have produced acidic of the mischief which ignorance 
lias accqpiplashed within the last three months, etfen had it ad- 
mutec^pf no means of counteractiou, and not, as is really the 
case, contained within itself the means not pnly of counteraction, 
but of dispelling falsehood by the propagation *df truth, and of 
Aiafkng even the c meanest person iif the kingdom to understand 
his own interest too well, and to respecj himself and others too 
niiich, to commit the mcnstrou^outrages'iivhich ignqrancp now 
commits. The stamp duties, and other restrictive laws, have 
confined the actually cheap publications, to^two descriptions of 
persons, •namely, rdigigus tract societies, aqd those who set die 
laws A defiance. # ♦ 

*The first description of persons have distributed millions of 
tractafti om which no good has* esulted, and from which no good 
can result. Their tracts are dogmatical, much more in the style 
of command than persuasion; even the foolish stories they tell 
arc in such bad taste, that the mean cant is seen through ; and so 
little indeed do the distributors of tracts understand the people, 
that both the matter and the manner of their publications are 
calculated to do more mischief than service. Their distribu- 
tion lias not prevented the burnings; and it is questionable whe- 
ther they may not in some degree have tended to produce them. 
Cant and command vyll produce no good effects on the poprer 
sort of people; they want facts, useful facts,* plainly set forth 
with clear and short expositions; but these, whilst the law re- 
^kas it^s, they cannot have. ^ 

They who woidd willingly assist to teach the penile, will not 
Dl%nk*the laws ; not in an y w ay subject themselves Jo the conse- 
quences of freaking the laws ; and thys it has become # iinpossi- 
ble for them Jto teach the people. 

I have mentionei the cheap tract which the commissioners of 
stamps extinguish:}. I will now advert to another, to shew* the 
evjj consequences of the power tfeey possess. A respectable 
person published a tract tveckly, called # “The Harlequin. 9 ’ It 
related solely to the, theatres, and was sold for two-pence. 
Nothing could be so h a|mless as this tract; but it gave the pur- 
chasers “ information 99 and u intelligence ,” matters for bidden/by 
‘the act; and the commissioners of stamps put their interdict 
. ujjgn it,, as the riumher I enclose to you will sluftv. • ITie com- 
missioners have#a powfer deftied to the ling,*a dispensing power ; 
they may permit or e*en authorize puhlications, or they may ex- 
tinguish them : nc^ara, except parliament, can call them to ac- 
counfWw anjMflTng oV this kyid* an<l even parliament lias not 
the power to controul fliom without passing a new act for tile 
purpose. m * • % 

The seconW description of person!*, thc> who viplatetl*> laws, 
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arc, with spine exceptions} unprincipled and ill-informed; most 
of their publications inculcate the grossest , errors, and do 
nothing but mischief; some arc intetjfled solely for this purpose. 
The misfortune is, that multitudes of persons sec no«oltm? pub- 
lications^ they know that they are published in delSauce the 
taw; they cherish them because they think the law intends to 
«v'ithol(i useful information from them. They confide in die evil 
notions they propagate; and'as tjiey never see guy thir% which 
coi^radicts the assei tions % or explains the erroneous statements 
contained iiuhese papgto, they necessarily receive them as incon- 
trovertible truths* This is a lamentable state of things ; yet all 
the evils 1 have noticed would Ue at once mifigated, and at no 
very* distant period removed, H the stamp ditty were tafen off 
newspapers. * ^ 

I have 1 think exposed evils enough, and pointed out conse- 
quences of sufficient importance^ to claim your serious cemsi- 
dcration, 1 could add largely to the facts, and conld show you 
the immense advantages of instruction in many places; and 
more especially in the metropolis, as exhibited to every man’s 
observation who is old enough to remember the state and con- 
dition of the housekeepers, the journeymen tradesmen, the la- 
bourers, and the servants some thirty or forty years ago* To 
such persons, the greatly increased decency of conduct, the so- 
briety, the cleanliness, the reasonableness and civility of all these 
descriptions of persons, is remarkable ; and J claim full credence 
when l assure you, that the improvement of the woiking people 
of London has been so great within my own memory, as scarcely 
to he credited by those who are not personally acquainted with 
it, on any bufthe best evidence. • 

Do then, I beseech yotl, urge on your colleagues to projlost^ 
the total abolition of the sl^njp duty on Newspapers,; and pray 
do not neglect this the most of *^1 important aiyi pressing 
of duties, until the standing crops shall have bfem bred, and the 
dreadful consequences of the certain convulsiotAit will produce, 
areaipon'us. * , 

I will now show you, [iow the matter may be arranged, so as 
to increase the revenue, in the act whicji repeals the stamp 
duty, or in n separate act, let it be enacted* that printed papers, 
not exceeding four or six oiqices, .shall be permitted to be sei^ 
by the general post* • 

Take a sheet of u printing-demy 19 paper, of ordinary qu%^, 
lity, as thefule, and charge a postage 6f one naif penny on it to 
any part of the United Kingdom, — [Sec Jpj^ndix UJ — A demy 
sheet folds into eight leaves, or sixteen pag^s, and weighs less 
4han an ounce. There would soon* be an tmmeUoMiuuJ^of 
newspapers, on demy sheets, at the prick of three halfpence : 
these wdhld be sent by the post, and distributed all^ over the 
kingdom/or twopence •, otluts would be s$ld for twopence, and 
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the present large-sized newspapers, H mean #thc daily papers, , 
would be sold for twopence- halfpenny. The Morning Chro- 
nicle is about the size of two demy-sheets, and would with 
postage, c6sj threepence-halfpenny — just half <ff the present 
pricCx The number of persons who would take a papfer, which 
cost them* only twopence, would be immense ^ it is thence a 
glgat fij^ny now pay for reading by the hour ; it is less than thfc ' 
price many pays when two or three subscribe to take in a daily or 
a weekly paper, apd nearly as much as four who thus subscribe 
for a paper. The nunffber sen$ by the ^post would be ail but 
enormous, I mean not only from London, but frofn one part of 
the country to another, in evety direction*, and would, I doubt 
not^produce more money, as postage, than is received from the 
yreseut stamp duty. In cases in which the sheet was larger than 
a demy-sheet, a rate of postage might be settled, by exhibiting 
thenewspaper to the propef persou at the post-office, and the 
postage be settled, once for all, according to the number of 
square inches the sheet contained. But newspapers would not 
alone be sent by post : pamphlets, essays, addresses, and other 
matters on single sheets, or half-sheets, and even on quarter- 
sheets, in great quantities, would be forwarded through the post- 
offices. Five sheets of panting demy do not weigh more than 
four ounces, and an ordinary pamphlet can generally be printed 
on five or on a smaller number of sheets, and might be sent by 
the post. At present, from want of conveyance, and the ex- 
pence of advertising, the' sale of pamphlets, and more especially 
of small pamphlets, is limited to a*very narrow circle, and seldom 
cfoes more than pay expenses. The sale being thusj'mitcd, the 
printed matter Is spread over a great many page^ to enable the 
publisher to charge a price which wlill cover espences; but a 
man who prints a pamphlet w ishes ?t to be read, and if it could 
be forwarded by the post at a cheap rate, the sale in many places 
would be more plan quadrupled; pamphlets would be printed 
on thin paper, tKe matter would be contained in much less space, 
and they would be sold at the moist distant places for less 'than 
half, and in many cases for one-third of their present price. 
Paper-making, printing, *and every sort of employment relating 
thereto, would be greatly increased, and this, just now, would 
itself be of some importance. * ’ 

Newspapers, pamphlets, tracts, almanacks, essays of all sorts, 
-tpoctiis, plays, prospectuses, and indeed almost evfcry description 
of literature, tvould be sent by the post. Fneed not enumerate all 
the various productions ; you, like every other person familiar 
wi th li ter ary rm tftenj to who|p 1 have mentioned the subject, will 
atHlIie bfiff rtfle to dtyiceivei the importance of this arrangement. 

I beg you to observe that every piece of printed paper? not 
exceeding'the size of a demy sheet, would pay one nalfpeitny 
postage and that newspapers as'larg^as the Momiug Chro- 
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nicle would pay q* penny* and that six small and three large 
"papers would be equal to the present net amouqt of the stamp, 
on a newspaper; and I think I do no^ exaggerate when I esti- 
mate the number of sheets which would be sent by % thq^ post 
from all parts of the United Kingdom at fifty time§ the njpi- 
1 her of stamps issued for newspapers. Let us however ,take it at 
gouly eighteen tinflek, allowing nothing for large sheets paying 
double postage, and the revenye will be tripled •• Loss 4 ^of re* 
venug is impossible, gain of revenue is certain, and it would, I 
think, be difficult to fiqd reasons for not adopting so moment* 
ously important, an arrangement ;*still I know well enough that 
it will be opposed, firgt by those* who have power, and are so 
blinded by ife possession as net to see the jevil consequences of 
igqprance, not even l>y the ligtft of the ricks and barns, And 
would not be convinced by the light of the blazing crops, even* 
though it should spread over the»nthole horizou. To these I 
have nothing to say. Second, by those persons who absurdly 
fear the increase of knowledge. To these I say, look at the con- 
sequences of ignorance, look at die advantages of knowledge, 
slightly as they have been noticed ; mate an effort to see through 
your fears, and your reason will soon lead you to the right con- 
clusion. But to ministers, to men intrusted with the govern- 
ment of such a nation as this is — aviation excelling in every 
thing of moment all that is boastea of antiquity, all that at 
present exists elsewhere — a l,a tion progressipg beyond all Uiat 
has ever been predicated of it — a nation* restrained in its course 
only by the too long-continued barbarity of its laws; to mi- 
nisters I say, your duty is obvious, your course is dear; tor 
ministers I sayf you ought not for a single instant to be influ- 
enced by any thing the two classes of objector^, however great 
and powerful some amongst them may be, can say — nor Be de- 
terred for a moment by any tRing they may do. 

One other description of persons, not a nunfcrous Tbody, re- 
mains to be noticed — the proprietors of die dailv newspapers. 
Thejtmay be expected to exclaqn vehemently against the repeal, 
of the stamp duty on newspapers. It is worthy of remark, that 
there is no daily paper in ureat Britain except in the metropolis, 
and that the whole number is twelve ; viz. f The Times, Herald, 
Chronicle, Advertiser, Post, Ledger, Courier, Globe, Star, Sun, 
Standard and Albion. It is probable that the proprietors of these* 
newspapers wiU make common cause against # the repeal of the 
stamp duty, and, as far .as their pecuniiiry inlefests /ire involved, 
they cannot be blamed individually. Still qpthing which they 
, can say should have the least weight with any man wtio has the 
•dpty of a legislator to perform. Timas wbuld jnak^aiie 

Strongest case, and yet even this case would be worthless in a le- 
gislative point of view\ The time was when, the whole esti- 
mated valqp of the paper did not exceed £.^0,000: it*will now’ 
probably be valued at £.100,000; and if so, the very ^>r o»f of 
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the value will prove also that all the fttoncy wfyich could possibly 
have been employed as capital to/^arry on tl^e concern, had been 
repaid a hundred times orbr; and that the speculatiott had been 
so enonneu^ly profitable, that do claim for condensation could 
be cyaiutained for a single moment, and does not therefore de- 
serve attention. , h 

^Tbe^monopoly of newspapers in London *iS the boast of the 
proprietors : they tell us taiyiiingly, you *cannot oppose us, \vc 
have no fear of any thing you can c^o, you cannot establish a 
morning newspaper without ^pendiiigV£.40,0CX)^ and A we « are 
therefore safe. They talk as If they had a perpetual power by 
which they miglu compel the public to read whatever they chose 
to present to them, apd nothin <vj 3 sc ; and, yet they hre the mciest 
speculators; liable to all the inconveniences and losses of .sveh 
speculators, as well as to the gains of speculators ; but on this 
subject I need not, I am sbiv, expatiate, since no man under- 
stands it better than you do, and the more especially after the veiy 
proper manner in which the Government treated the claims of the 
lirewers and Publicans in the last session of parliament, when 
they repealed the duty on beer. 

1 remain very sincerely your’s, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

A nobleman high in office has said, that on the plan proposed 
the mails could not carry the papers which would be sent to the 
J?ost Office. — Conveyance could easily be found : any couch pro- 
prietor cvould provide mail carts, coaches, or \aig^i at a small 
^comparative expense. # 

Some noble peers have said they would not oppose the repeal 
of the stamp duty, if it were proved that mischievous tiacts 
could nobbe put down by law. This is easily proved, fust, by 
the fact — tliejr never have been put dowu; second, by the 
practice, whiefi is this — a rnan prints say 10, 0(X) copies of an 
•obnoxious tract : he sells them to the hawkers and small LMdcis, 
and they are quietly dispersed all over the country. The man 
may be prosecuted: this gives him a name and reputation, and 
he continues to priivt until he is convicted. Others follow 
his example in consequence of the market his prosecution has 
opened : ‘tjiey set the law at defiance, as the chance of gain must 
4>e, as it always ljas been, greater than the chanfce of loss; and 
as they who Nvould 4 meet them on their otvii ground are restrained 
by the law, they hfcve the whole field open in which to do their 
lnischief; andjas^his sor^of publishing never will appear cri- 
mmff in tfi£ opinions of many’ persons, they who are prosecuted 
are sure to be supported. » 

No administration can prosecute any considerable number of 
the jnibljsners and tenders of tracls. Prosecuting poor men 141 
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any considerable .number for selling cheap tracts, would soon 
bring odium on ministers to an extent which no administration 
would endure; bbt if any administration were frilling to encoun- 
ter the odiunif their prosecutions wdhld increase the evil. 

Sbal^ the cheap press then remain in the hands of the ili- 
informed and mischievous ? or shall they, who would tellingly 
counteract their -efforts, be permitted to do so? — * Let reason 
ibe fruitful, custom t barren;, was the saying of the gy£atJhord 
Bacon. — Let us hope that Reason will at length supersede cus- 
tofli — bad custom, iu this singularly important case. 

• - • / 

APPENDIX (A). - March 31, 1831. 

From the Correspondence of the British and Foreign (original!^ the Lan- 
* * caster ian)s&chool Society. 

“ DEPLORABLE AMOUNT OF IGNORANCE. 

“ It has frequently been asgegted that few, if any of our 
own countrymen, are in the present day without the means of 
instruction. This opinion has occasioned no inconsiderable de- 
gree of the apathy which exists with respect to the establishment 
of schools for the daily instruction of the poor. 

“ How false, and utterly delusive, such a view of things really 
is, the melancholy facts brought to light by the late Special 
Commissions abundantly testify. Prom a correspondence which 
has been entered into with intelligent individuals resident in the 
disturbed distiicts, the following details have been elicited. 

“ Berkshire. —Of 138 prisoners committed to Reading jail, 
25 only could wnte, 37 only could read, and scvcnti/six could 
neither read nor write : 120 were under 40 years of age, varying’ 
from 35^k*sn to 18 years. • * 

“ Of 30 prisonei s tried Abingdon, six only could read and*vriie^ 
11 could rcafl imperfectly, the remainder were wholly uneducated 
“ Jhtfks . — Of the 70 prisoners convicted at Aylesbury, only* 
30 could read and write. ^ 0 

“ Hants . — Of 832 committed for trial at Winchester, one 
hltprfrect and jive could neither read nor write.* Nearly the whole 
number were deplorably ignorant of even the rudiments of*re- 
ligious knowledge. • * 

u Kent . — About one half of the prisoners committed to 
jMpidstone jail could neither read nor write ; and nearly th* 
whole were totally ignorant with regard to the nature and obliga 
Jjjgps of trap religion. 8 

Sussex. — Of 50 prisoners put outrial gPLcwps, 1 3 only cduHT 
read and write, 12 could read imperfectly ; oji/i / 1 could read well . 

“ Now from these statements, which are attested by the local 
authorities, the following deductions may /airly bp draw r jj^»i 

I- That a large proportion ofthe w orking classes in our agri- 
cultural districts, are iu a state of iguorancc as debasing as can 
possibly be imagined. 
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M II. That where the art of reading has been.communicated, >1 
has been taught so imperfectly as to afford little, if any advan- 
tage to the learner, and has been almost entirely unaccompanied 
by instruction in moral or religions obligations. 

“ II(. Thi|t this ignorance, in connection with* other causes, 
has le4*to the commission of the most serious crimes. * 

These facts are truly alarming. The existence of. a t>ruta- 
lizqd papulation in the heart of a free country fike England is. 
as dangerous to the peace of Society, as it* is disgraceful to a 
Christian people/* 

APPENDIX (B) 

(JF 'rom the North- American^ Almanack for 1$31.) 

NEWSPAPKrt POSTAGE— UNITE D* STATES. 


For each newspaper not carried out of the state! . . i f 

in-which it is published. J 1 ha,f P enny * 

If carried out of the state, but to a distance not \ n , , • 

exceeding 100 miles \ J farth,n S 9 * 

If carried out of the state, and more than 100 miles, 3 farthings. 


Newspapers of any size, may therefore be sent by the General Post, from Port- 
land, the capital of tlie State of Maine, to New Orleans, a distance of 1814 miles, 
or to any intermediate distance, for Three Farthings. 


N. B. There is no stamp duty o* newspapers in the United States. 


MAGAZINES* AND PAMPHLETS. 


If published periodically : — ^ 

Half-sheets — a distance not exceeding 1 00 miles, j of a halfpenny. 

■ - — more than 100 miles \ • 1 £ halfpenny. 

'Whole sheets — not exceeding 1 00 miles (pr sheet) 3 farthings. 

■ i exceeding 100 miles 5 ftVthings. 


-j. Jfnot published periodically : — ^ % 

Half sheets — a distance not exceeding 100 miles * Id. 

‘ * exceeding 100 miles *1 id. 

Whole sheets — not exceeding 100 miles 2d. 

■ - ■ ■ exceeding 100 miles* 3d. 


The facility thus given by our American brethren to the conveyance of news- 
papers and pamphlets by the post, at a rate which the poorest can afford to pay, 
should put to shame those wfio are still disposed to circumscribe knowledge in 
this country. # 


Each of the United State# is as desirous to educate its people, as the General 
Government is to spread knowledge all over the Union ; and the result is seen ia 
^the industry and intelligence of the people, and their support of the laws. « ^ 

As an example, it may be observed, that in the State of Massachusetts, which 
contains a population of 600,000, there are 9 or 10 colleges* and 60 incorporated 
■osademies. Common schools are numerous ; the law requiring that every village 
of 50 families, shall* have a achooltor 6 months in the year; of tw families, a 
school all the year round. Money is raised for their support by assessment. Each 
town must appoint a commntee of 3, 5, or 7 persons, under whose inspection the 
schools are placed. 


Over the whole of the States, the same distance as newspapers. 
J. fgags, Printer, 01, Wellf street* Oxford-sired, London. 
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A LETTER 


TO 

GMt jGrRT 

$fC» Sfc, 


“ The sun of liberty must bo quenched yi a night of ignorance and 
slavery, before the instinctive love of free discussion can cease -to assert 
itself on such occasions.”— Lotto Brougham. 


Mv Lord, 

A new era, like an orb of glory, has burst 
upon th^>t>rld ; it diffuses its glowing*influence 
around ; it has given pulsation to cold &nd sinking 
human nature ; it acts upon men's hearts, and they 
grow warm and expand under its genial ray ; it 
has* suffused the light o£«a new existence over* 
their souls, it has kihdled a thousand new and 
glorious imaginings ; — liberty is the spirit it has 
awakened ; already her vofcfe resounds along the ? 
hills and through the vallies, and is syfept pver the 
the oedhn to the utterrapst boimds ofithe earth ! 

What do I. behold*/ America in Her treeoom, 
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and Europe in her advance to freedom, and Asia 
groaning for her freedom* and Africa weeping for 
her freedom ! And I see this mighty and univer- 
Ss&prineiple thus stirring and agitating the spirit, 
and breaking the manacles of ^nations. ■ I lock at 
Europe and I see before me one va$t'and r over- 
whelming scene ; I see the wreck apd desola- 
/ tion of thrones and prihees ; a dynasty of tyrants 
brought low, and unholy treaties scattered to the 
winds. I point to renovated France, and I behold 
her my rmidons of freemen f and to Belgium, and 
to Italy, and to Switzerland, and to Poland, and 
the horizon of my hopes expands, for I seethe ban- 
ner of liberty unfurled, and floating triumphant- 
ly over the towers and strong holds of despotism 

c 

and imposture— -of tyranny and priestcraft ! My 
'heart bounds and exults in this surprising and 
■ glorious oyerthrow of sceptres and perfidy, and I 
fly to gaze again on the shores of my native land, 
of niy forefathers, of my kindred, of my people ; 
and to mark the aspect of my country in this great 
and immortal crisis of the jyorld ; to see whether 
those accuracy bonds of oppression and supersti- 
tion can yet enthral her ; or whether the sword 
of justice ajld truth have sprung from its scabbard 
to find them lik£ flaxen fibres asunder/ <^i, Eng- 
land! thou^who hadst been my proud boast and 
*%lory among # the nations; howdo I sfee thee fallen, 
deppoiled^of thy lot&iness, mid a prey to the ra- 
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paciousness of *thy rulers and » nobles !,Thou, in 
whose .name there was all the eloquence of liberty, 
and the majesty of might ! My country, thou art 
* Jbetrayed— thy pqwer ami thy grandeur are paniay 
frqm thee ! 

But a new truth is illuifling the undefstandyjg 
Spd directing the impassioned ‘energy of my 
countrymen; it dissipates the consternation and 
despair that had weighed down my soul. I hear 
amidst the wailings of pallid want and the] mur- 
murings of the oppressed, the ‘music of ten thou- 
sand lyres hymnii^pn apostrophe to .freedom! 
it becomes louder afid more loud, and. it . reaches 
my par from die corner of the high way — from 
the hut of the emaciated wretch Vho has delivered 
up his last mite to the infernal grasp of the. tax* 
gatherer and ty the is mingled witii 

die lisping of the zephyr the roarings of the 
whirlwind, and it reverberates throughthe solitary 
caverns of misery! 

Tyrants, do ye hear apd^oot tremble ? Ye 
meanest of slaves l ye most abandoned of liber- 
tines and profligates I. ye aristocracy of Britain ! 
ye whp feed on the life-blqod ;of fellow- 
beings! ye who wither and scathe %e last hope 
*of die children of your soil! grh^ them to ti^ 
dustby.youi merdtessoppiewwns, sndoverpower 
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them with unutterable calamity! ye corrupt states- 
; men ! ye misnamed patriots and bloated priest* 
hbod—how have you reduced .your country to 
p«£6ry, and provoked h^r to an anarchy of the' 
passionshjr. unrestrained systems of cupidity? 
Are yt not troubled bj the aspect of t$»e times ? 
Q* you not see the storm of popular^ fury and 
*feng«ance already approaching? the pillars of yoqr 
gorgeous palaces, arq they not already giving way, 
.and the^supCrb architectural structure, with all its 
Grecian tyeauty and faultiessness, that has served to 
administer! to the insatiable vanity and wild extra- 
gance of yjbur’desires, why is it not already aheap 
of ruins }( I^ksrtJrorid; yc Princes of the land ! 
behold Abe hhvoc,>the ruthless, the unsparing 
havoc/ your extortions have occasioned ! Do you 
se^/ypur peasants, the-bulwark Of your^trengtli, 
"'old men and infants tenting bread, and going 
down <o their graves in hqpger, coldj ai\d naked- 
ness, fohile*you revel arUid your marble hafis and 
sumptuous banquetings/exekuming “Hqvel not 
a right to do whatlwifFwith my own ? ” ‘JLegis- 
lators ! wherefore'do you impel by your barbarous 
levity, a suffering multitude to break down those 
barriers of order which you yourselves have erect- 
ed? r Why denounce death against the Victims of 
your pW madnest and folly ? Or by the ridicu- 
*loUs ceremony, of your fasts md prayers, seek to, 
allay file convtilsiVfe tiroes of a nation r 
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Overpowered, my Lord, ay d' borne along by 
the impetuous current # of my feelings, I havefcoo’ 
long deviated, not only from my subject, bi^t per- 
jhaps also frodi that decorum whieb it was 
sary to preserve in the presence of the Prime 
Minister ^f England. 

I* have ’observed with\di$may the injuries 
dieted on that great and magnificient people, the 

Irish nation. I have unfolded the page of history, 
and scrutinised her annals for one generouf act 
that England, or l should saydier rainik$$, have 
displayed towards her from the time.oftbe 2d 
Henry to the present period; *but my effopts , have 
beex^ra vain! The truth of this aaserUon willbe 
confirmed by the histone, lor<%' and er»dition of 
your Lordship, an<h the reflfctiQna . it involves 
would furnish nmtter /or volupss f 


Ireland lma been? .betmy(^h»t;he«ei: defeated. 
Oppressions which would* have humbled the spirit 
of any other nation to dffe duslfy have- never been 
able to extinguish the loflios^lfce generosity 

is a point, # Jwjweveer when it wp|i$» bd as’mean 
to succutixfr. to suok; was before’ 

noble td endure thlt^^|i^a#:ill^nge*; mid 

i*i_ . xl*' ' ^ T* 1 1 ‘a, l Lis. 


which, .likfeihe 
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through thebondage of despotism or expire. She 
now deftiands in a loud and unanimous voice the 
restitution of her rights and her liberties ! Do the 
Missutry of England dare . to withhold them ? Or- 
shall all Europe be liberated f and Ireland on- * 
slaved? The wounds Which my country have 
inU/cted on this great aiW generous nation from a 
period of:; six hlindred years, now lie bleeding 
before you. Yet amidst the famine, disease, and 
desolation, that now stalk over her verdant 
plains, she extends the hand of fellowship to Eng- 
land, and her heart dilates with all the enthusiasm 
of its nature to the patriot Monarch who now 
presides' over her destinies. Will you, my Lord, 
who, afc the fatal moment of the Union, declared 
that you “rejoicedtbafc the lrish had shewn a firm 
determination to * preserve *their constitutional 
rights and liberties,”— Will you not, my Lord, 
now be found foremost h\the list to a\jd by the 
charmS of four eloquence, and the integrity of 
your name, and the influence of your high station, 
the success of a • causfe* necessary to the hap- 
piness and prosperity of Ireland and to the welfare 
and even existence of England r Dr will you 
neglect to listen to this las^ append/ Will you 
reject peace *«nd friendship thus ' proffered, and 
see thtf scabbard flung away for ever, or sacrificed 
&*the altar of v bitter.‘'and eternal enmity ? Vain 
and ipfisfeuated hope, should Vour Lordship resolve 
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as some have contended 1 , that the shout which is 
borne $o heaven by the united voices .df five 
millions of human beings can he stiffied, either 
*Vy the thunders pf you^ artillery or the btoonf* 
points of your bayonets ! I*fo, my Lor£, you have 
the eiamp^p of France ; you have the example 
of Belgium ; you* have thd example of Poland jfcgi 
instruct you, that your legions of aVmed men will-, 
neither be daring nor cowardly enough to immo- 
late the victims of oppression t 

But, my Lord, you profess to*be ignorant of the 
state of Ireland. Is a kingdom possessing a po- 
pulation of eight mUliom so htngnificant as to be 
unworthy of the consideration of he$ chief states- 
man, or is not this a damningevidence that Ire- 
land 8hoy|d" possess a domestic legislature ? j£an 
it be supposed that An English Parliament is. 
competent to govern ft country, whose affairs, 
as Earl Darnley says, they know little mole of 
than tho$e of China? Or that any people can be so 
well ruled as by their jown'fesident senate? 

It 4s possible, my Lord, that you admit this self- 
evident axio.m.. On what grounds then are* you 
prepared to resist the churns of justice and right? 

♦ 

Ig'it the loss of that patronage, pl^dce and peri 
sion, which since the Union has assisted to rpake 
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the RngH«h Parliament a den of plunder and cor- 
ruptioh,. which you dread ?r-oi is it thb fear of the 
political separation of . the two countries, jyhich 
4eeM&es and alarms you ? r If it r be the first, my. 
Lord, and ypu be sincere iq your profession^ of 
Reform, you, will rejoitee in thb opportunity that 
l]gw presents itself for the annihilation of a source 
/of so much Undue influence to the Ministry. 
And as regards the second, a serious deliberation 
would prove to your Lordship, that the apprehen- 
sion of a separation is more likely to be realized, 
from a rejection bf the. just claims of Ireland, 
than from the repeal of that obnoxious measure, 
which thirty years’* experience has demonstrated 
to have caused the annihilation of her trad^, the 
destruction of her manufactures, and the general 
impoverishment of her ‘people ; which has con- 
werted the garden*of the cottager, into the stock- 
farm ©f the agriculturist; pushed the "busy hum of 
the spinning-wheel, and turned the palaces of her 
nobility into common taverns ; and has left her 
superb halls of commerce t 9 the wild wailing of 
the winds, and to* the bats and to the owls to nestle 
in ; and her Senate House, that once reverberated 
with the mighty eloquence of a Qrattan, Curran, 
Flood, Ponsdtoby,* Forster, Plunket, and" the other 
hosts of her patriot orators, now transformed from 
Twonderous tempi* of intellect to the base stalls 
of money-changer l 
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But, niy Lord, it is ‘not merely among 1 these 
vestige* of classic grace end splendour, that 1 wish 
to detain you— no* leave those sthtely monuments 
df national glory .to the. .solitude, and. the 
and*the utter destruction which the withering, aye 
the inferncri policy of England has brought upon 
her ; follow me to the summit of her green hills** 
aud *the vision of ineffablh loveliness Which will-* 
unfold itself before you will, delight the poetic 
workings of your nature ; contemplate the vernal 
bloom of her valleys ; the richness of her meads, 
and the refreshing Beauty of her meandering 
streams ; — gaze yet a moment, on a landscape cjp 
which Claude would have burned to pour' the 
bright flood of his genius :-^My Locd, I will now 
show you if” mystery; I^will 1 ‘show ; you man, 
amidst this^abundanee of nature, dragged d^wn 
to the lowest depthsofavant aadvmisery > !* ’Do you. 
mark his. haggard look, and^ the ragged. garb 
which is dung over his shivermg frame?" Do 
you^see the sad partner of his affectk>ns, drooping 
from care and inanition f*and the lisping group 
with which she is surrounded shrieking in their 
agony for bread ? Do you seethe deformed* and 
the sick, a$d Jfchc aged driven out >t even* ‘from 
those asylums of charity whoSe founders until 
reduced to beggary themselves, had endeavoured 
Jto succour } Do you* see amultitude rushing (off 
ward and reading the air with thdr su^icaj^ons 



t ha t the food , the product of their own labour, 
might Tie spared to their .famishing infants and 
kindred, and not be borne to other shores to the 
psrspered aristocrat — the alien proprietor of the 
soil, who wrings the last pittance from the dregs of 
wretchedness ? £)o yoihsee— ~but I forbear, my 
Lord, to harrow your feelings* any longer; — I 
change my theme, I exhibit to' you the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of ^people thus scourged by the 
rod of oppression, depressed by a monstrous 
system of taxation; plundered of their political 
birth-rights, and then prohibited by the Algerine 
cjjicts of a foreign parliament from even agitating 
a remonstrance against their wrongs; yet, I ex- 
hibit to you this people patient, committing no 
outrage on laws, maintaining a sabred regard for 
the rights of property, and though at the eleventh 
hour confiding in the justic&of England ! 

a * * t 

# C « 

The experienced mariner who adventures life 
and fortune in the fragile bark which is to bear 
him over the broad washes of ocean, is accustomed 
to survey with ^absorbing attention the prognostics 
of the skies, and the course of the elements around 
him. ’* Already he descries the gathering tempest, 
while to alldfthers* there is au unrqfBed serenity — 
already he sees the heavens shrouded in porten- 
tous clouds, tip hears ’the sighing of the congre- 
gating winds “frmunt dream clamtra :* the 
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whirlwind is yet chained, and he saxes on the 
propitious 'moment to* arm his gallant prow'for 
the conflict, and to pilot her Hi safetyamidst the 
■‘raging storm. 

Htfppiljs my Lord, Ireland is possessed of that 
mariner, and one greater than that mariner, in 
magician who is* now wielding the wand ofhia 
mighty talents and energies, not to contend 
against, but to rule over these warring elements. 

“ Quippe iti faciunt , perjiant turbine terras /” 
What a debt of gratitude does not England owe 
then to that uncompromising patriot, whose rieeds 
are so justly crowned with the proud title of 
“ Liberator of his country ” / Who, when Great 
Britain, to use his own eloquent expression, “ is 
rocking^o her centre,” agitated by civil discord ‘ 
and the demon of faction, is maintaining not 
only the. tranquillity of Ireland, but burying the 
deadly feuds of ages in oblivion, and blending in 
one holy Union the Orange and the Green! 

My Lord, I now turn to thd consideration of 
my subject in another point Of view. 1 beg your 
Attention, pot. as to the question of constitutional 
right you may imagine the British* Parliament 
possesses, to oppose the claims put forth by 
Ireland, but to the expediency ' of doitfg so. IreladS 
has been wronged— she has been driven tojpad- 
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ness by the policy of British Ministers. The 
tragic ' drama, entitled the Legislative Union, 
(which bears such a striking similitude to the 
«0ger-to-be-forgiven partition of Poland), — you-; 
my Lord, kpow by what mpans it was effected; 
you know what Were the goldeh prospects spread 
feefore her, ‘not one of which, it.woulcl be profane 
/o urge, 'has ever been realised.' I do‘ not, how- 
ever, take it solely on this ground that the rights 
of this much-injured country should be restored. 
I stand upon a broader basis, upon the basis of uni- 
versal freedom ! I‘ say that Ireland demands the 
restitution of her liberties as an abstract matter of 
rights without an iota of reference to the good or 
evil resulting from the measure which deprived 
her of them ; and that the Parliament of Great 
1 Britain dare not resist the abolition of that 
.measure ‘because it is consonant to*tlie wishes 

i * 

of the great majority of % the Irish ‘people, that 
it should no longer exist. I say also that Ire- 
land is putting forth her claims at a moment 
when the energies of*ihis country are too ‘ de- 
pressed to offer* them any effectual resistance — 
at a moment when the examples of all the coun- 
tries* of Europe are before her eyes — when the 
course of pbfclic ©pinion is in her favour — when 
the voice of the multitude now so loudly insisting 
%n Parliamentary Jffceform, will necessarily, in 
.consistency .with the nature of their own demands, 
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be on her side.' Above all, Ireland herself wills it 
to be free ; and it will«be beyond the controlling 
powenof any thing earthly to prevent her ! And, 
&iy Lord, if it be your, policy to maintain 
stability and consolidation of this Empire, it ought 
to enter deeply into your^consicferation, whether 
that object would»be best.altained by vainly struf%, 
gjirig to preserve a -Unibn, which exists but in% 
name, or by respecting the ^liberties of a brave 
and noble people, unite them for ever in adaman- 
tine bonds of amity and affection ! 

My Lord, 

I have the honour to be 
Your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 

F. K. M. 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN 


147, Strand, London, 

m 9 

T s£m January, 183K 
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. TO ALL OUR LOVING SUBJECTS? 

/ 

% AND COL'.Vl'RYME^, 

iiowi:\ui{ i:xAi/ir.t) in rank or humrli: in station, 

• - * 

* THE KING* 

•> • 

%cn&s aliltc f)ts most affectionate arming, 

rn 

1 HE liberty of the press dock not permit to your 
Kim;, the possibility of remaining ignorant of passing 
events, or unaffected by the public agitation : at one 
and the same time it convevs to me sentiments of 
satisfaction or grounds of complaint*; the promised 
support of the constitutional, and the threat of the 
disaffected* My own conduct, the measures «of my* 
executive, t|je state of my kingdom, jmd the con- 
dition of my subjects, are placed before me in as 
many \arious, confused, and contradictory positions, 
as Uie greater or lesser degree of information, the 
rivalship of purty , the animosity of prejudice, or* 
the insidiousness of faction alternately suggest. In 
this chaos of contrariety, to me tht> first great dif- 
ficulty is, to discover the truth; the next,, so to 
manage the* discovery, as to produce from 'it some 
sound and dispassionate course of action. 

This liberty of the press, in itself a great abstract 
^ood, capable alike of being converted into a brffie 
or antidote; and, by discreet and conscientious 
management, capable also of promoting spiel eflfect- 

n 



ing immortal benefits to mankind, qr inflicting upon 
them irremediable ills, keeps up at lea,st a constant 
communication between us', depriving the courtier 
of the power of concealing from. 4 his Sovereign 
public opinion, and placing him . within the effect 
of inquiry. With such a constant possibility of ex- 
planation, a Monhrcli may be misguide/3, but can- 
not be uninformed ; he may adopt decisive rules of 
government, but cannot /remain . ignoraht of their 
Effects. 

Although it is presumed that I become acquainted 
with political occurrences and opinions, solely 
through the channel of my official advisers, 
and can only constitutionally address my people 
through the regular organ of parliament, or of my 
council ; yet, at this momentous crisis, pregnant 
with evil to our common country, and to me, so in- 
teresting as a man and a husband, but above all, as 
the inheritor of my Royal Father’s crown, the form 
and niode of this communication may staffcf shielded 
ahd, excused, in the generally anomalous character 
of the ’ circumstances to vthich 1 shall ‘hereafter 
advert : nor, on so singular an occasion, do 1 think 
it derogatory to the dignity of my exalted station, 
to attempt the dispersion of a mist, in which too 
many of my subjects have wandered, led on by a 
generous delusion. 

I will not accuse, Ido not accuse, of disaffection 
either to my person or government, all who are ad- 
vocates, for tke cause of the Queen; for in that 
cause, I perceive plainly a variety of motives in 
activity; in the- combination of those motives, • dif- 
fering widely from each other, the immediate danger 
appears to consist : but it is also, from their dis- 
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cordance, that % future tranquillity may be expected. 

1 am persuaded that, could niy subjects upon re- 
flection, be brought to* consider the probability*of 
my being an injured and calumniated Prince, they 
* XVould abstain from further insult to the crow£ in- 
herited from George the Third. I am also per- 
suaded that publfc opinion, although forced into 
'extremes by the jjoadings.of a portion of the daily 
press, alike unrestrained by truth, and as devulfl 
oY principle, as lost to the common civilities of sd-. 
ciety, would soon right itself; when a plain and 
simple narrative (such as any man of reasonable 
mind might comprehend) should supersede the dis- 
torted and tortured facts which have lately pre- 
occupied too great a part of the nation. 

So many years have elapsed since the period of 
my unhappy marriage, that it may not be inexpedient 
(indeed, it appears absolutely .necessary, in order 
to develope certain springs of action) to recall the 
times a?!d<»- circumstances in which, and by which.* 
this event w^ts produced. . • 

The French Revolution was at its height; the 
Royal Family of France had been murdered ; Hol- 
laqjl ha<J imbibed the revolutionary mania, and the 
Stadtholder had fled to tltis protecting country ; at* 
home, a traitorous spirit was actively at work ; trials 
for high treason had served only tb increase the in- 
solence of faction, and foster rebellion ; Ireland 
was on the Ver’ge of open revolt : and every politi- , 
cal appearance threatened an attempt upon the con- 
stitution of these realms ; a dreadful wav was raging: 
•yet, amidst and in the face of* all tlidfee evils, it \fas 
the wish of my Royal Father to strengthen the suc- 
cession *o the throne of these realm* ; and tl»e more 

b 2 • 
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especially, as my royal brother of York had been 
married four years, without the expectation of a 
family. * No moment could be less auspicious than 
the one chosen. My own inclination was averse to a 
marriage of expediency ; nor need I tell my subjects 
under what disadvantages a Prince of the Royal 
Family labours, and more especially the heir-appa- 
rent born in the kingdom, * n a chance for matrimo- 
nial happiness; and for myself, confined by the Jaws 
f of my country within the limits of the realm, 1 could 
never hope to lead my countrymen to the field of 
battle, in her just wars, or extend my sphere of use- 
ful acquirement, by foreign travels, and the personal 
examination of the customs, manners, and govern- 
ment of other countries. Of the character of their 
princes and courtiers, I could only learn by inter- 
mediate report. 

Debarred thus from active employment, and des- 
tined to pass my time in royal idleness, surrounded 
'with pleasures at every step, and captivated with 
beauty, it would not be the most difficult enigma to 
solve, bow I became thoughtlessly extravagant. 
Notwithstanding I had experienced the generosity 
of my countrymen, when twenty-four years of age; 
•yet, in nine years after, iuy debts became again the 
object of serious consideration. In the midst of a 
war then raging, 1 expensive beyond all former pre- 
cedent, and with no glimpse of termination ; when 
monarchy throughout Europe was threatened with 
annihilation, s'jme powerful and unanswerable mo- 
tive, or’ some important and ostensible good, could 
al&ne justify the minister of the clay, in applying to 
parliament for the payment of the debts of an ex- 
travagant Princo, for such 1 acknowledge myself to 
have been. 



The justification of the measure was found to be 
in my marriage. 

The nation most generously paid iny debts, made 
( provision for such* marriage, and I became aiv ex- 
pedient party to the contract.. For me there was no 
escape; the interest* of my creditors demanded 

such sacrifice ; a sacrifice <Jf which my heart could 
. * • • 
only appreciate the extent. 

JBot, although the matdi was forced, and I wa<j 
left (unlike my subjects) to no voluntary choice, I 
had still a right to expect in *a Princess of exalted 
ancestry, and one previously allied to me by re- 
lationship, a female of chaste .person and uncon- 
taminated taste. 

But the morning which dawned on the consum- 
mation of this marriage, witnessed its virtual dis- 
solution. 

Our daughter,* the lamented Princess Charlotte, 
the child ^)f a fond and admiring nation, was.bom 
precisely aCthc moinenj prescribed by nature. 

Of the causes which led to this immediate sc 
paration, which however was for a time most care- 
fully concealed ; and concealed, I trust, from no 
ungenerous feeling on my yart, it does nut belong 
to me to detail the explanation. But who beside 
ourselves was interested in it ? Surely the family 
of the illustrious female in question! Did they 
complain? Did .they remonstrate? Did thfcy de- 
mand a restitution of conjugal rights between us? 
Did they interfere to conciliate, to palliate, to ex- 
plain? Never. By their silence, then, was I justi* 
fied ill requiring at a proper moment, h more openly 
avowed separation. The first wrong tyas done to me. 

The sitdatidn in which my Royal Fattier was 
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placed towards us both, was one - of peculiar de- 
licacy, and requires your particular attention. In- 
dependently of his own good and well-intentioned 

motives, he could not but feel that i had sacrificed 

* 

my happiness to obedience to his* will, and to those 
urgent and pressing political influences which di- 
rected that will. To llim, therefore, it must have 
•heen painful to find, tfi£j.t all chance of connubial 
connexion was destroyed as soon as ‘formed; it 
must also have been painful to him to know, that in 
commanding my marriage, he had (however un- 
intentionally) clogged my high station with a source 
of constant anxiety and unceasing misrepresenta- 
tion. Again : as towards the then Princess of 
Wales, his late Majesty, my revered Father and 
King, could not but have felt, that a marriage so 
brought about at his urgent desire, and enforced 
upon one positive condition, called forth from him 
more especially every increased attention towards 
.the illustfious female whon\ he had introduced into 
the epuntry; nor could this fatherly attention be 
otherwise than the more marked and decisive, on 
account of the relationship of that illustrious female 
in question to the then^ueen of these realms.-- His 
most sacred Majesty was thus doubly and peculiarly 
bound to the ptot'ection of the interests of this illustri- 
ous female, as well as to a gentlemanly forbearance to- 
wards a son, through his influence. so unexpectedly, 
so unusually, and I may add, so unhappily, circum- 
stanced. Thfs line of nice distinction and difficult con- 
duct, so hon4urably«and so nobly adhered to by his 
late Majesty,ied to the erroneous supposition, that 
my honoured # and royal .parent and myself were at 
variance upon this important occasion* but such 
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was not in the slightest degree the fact ; the subject 
was, as it were, interdicted mutually from our con- 
ferences and meetings, and I always honoured my 
• royal parent the more highly for the motives which 
‘influenced and’ma.rked o # ut the line of conduct*he 
felt # himself peculiarly called upon to adopt. His 
akn was, to soften by every means of alleviation in 
his power the situation of the Princess*; but, at tne 
same time,, he was left without caqse of accusation* 
against his son’s early determination. ® 

Having rested the propriety of my conduct upon 
the silence of the relatives of the Princess, on an 
occasion when silence on their part could only have 
been imposed by a knowledge of the means of jus- 
tification ; and having discovered the principle which 
generosity and hospitality dictated to my late Father 
and King in his conduct towards the Princess, I now 
refer to a letter,, dated Windsor* Castle, April 30, 
1700 ; which letter has been termed, insolently, un- 
justifiably, and almost traitorously, a letter.of license. 

“ It was always competent for the Princess of Wales 
to demand from me, if she felt herself so justified, the 
restitution of her conjugal rights .” That a female 
of her lofty daring should not have taken such a step, 
admits a very strong argument in favour of the re- 
tiring husband ; at all events, it aUows of the infer- 
ence, that there was a domestic and personal cause for 
separation, to which the parties mutually consented. 

This lettprof the 30th of April^ abovp alluded to, 
may be considered as containing the Jerms of our 
.separation. On this letter, which evidently refers 
to former conferences and previous cqtnmunications, 
and was written to the Princess at her own request, 
I have lyut .one observation to make, namely, — 
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“ That pending the arrangement for an open and 
avowed . separation , the then Princess of Wales, 
through 'the medium of I'ady Cholmondeiey, re- 
quired that the separation should befinql and conclusive, 
as to any future particular intercourse , and not to be re- 
newed at any period, even thougKour child the Princess 
Charlotte should die” Tckthis proposition I assented ; 
by this proposition I have abiefod, and ever will 
abide. It is an extra proposition emanating from 
the Queen ; it contains her own terms. 

From the moment of this open and avowed separa- 
tion, rendered perpetual by the proposition of her 
Royal Highness ; I can call herself and the kingdom 
to witness, whether any thing has been withheld 
from the personal accommodation of the Princess of 
Wales? Whether a suitable establishment, regu- 
lated by herself, was not provided for her co pi fort t 
Whether I ever interfered with her arrangements, 
her society, or her social* convenience ; in short, 1 
boldfy challenge my people to the proof, whether 1 
had ever been guilty of any step, directly, or indi- 
rectly, to break in upon that arrangement of tran- 
quillity, and comfortable society, which was the 
basis of our mutual separation. 

This separation between the Princess and myself, 
partook not in its origin, of the smallest political mix- 
ture ; it was purely an unhappy but unavoidable do- 
mestic occurrence, of which the good manners of both 
parties might have softened the effect ; and in which, 
strict .proprifcty of conduct, such as befitted the 
second lady in the land, might have commanded my 
respect; though an insurmountable obstacle was op- 
posed to any further feeliiig. During this separation,, 
the Princess of Wales possessed the nrost uncon- 
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trolled choice $nd command of her own household; 
shewasmistfessofherown conduct; was still the wrife 
of the heir-apparent to the throne, and mother of the 
heiress presumptive. Tlie Princess must have been 
* dware of the superior legal responsibility attached to 
thejiigh and important rank she held in {he empire ; 
dnd the peculiarly of ligr situation demanded a 
greater degree of discretion ; painful* and singular 
as was that situation, it \fyis one in which the Prin- 
cess mightdiave shone with additional splendour, had . 
she maintained a dignified and elegant association. 

I am charged by the giddy press and the partisans 
of the Queen, with having, upon all occasions, be- 
sieged her with spies and suborned traducers. 

At the period of this separation in 1796, the then 
Princess of Wales surrounded herself, not with any 
friends of mine, but with an establishment of her 
own choice. But suppose, for argument sake, this 
lalse assertion to be true; how completely useless, 
would have been the office of those spies and tale- 
bearers, had the conduct of her Royal Highness 
given ncr grounds for their occupation ! In 'such a 
case, the more closely her Royal Highness had been 
w^ched, the more spotless, chaste and unquestion- 
able would her conduct have appeared. Ought it,* 
under any circumstances, even of presumed aggra- 
vation, to have been otherwise ? 

I approach now the period of the first investigation 
of 1806, whicli took place ten years after the separa- 
tion ; and which carried back its resoarcli fo.ur years 
irom the date of its report. T]he* very circumstance, 
‘that it became necessary *t6 trace through several 
years the conduct of her^Royal Highness, allows me 
fairly t<* assert that which was the fact ; namely, 
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“ that it was not until after tale upon talc had been 
in wide circulation for a long period nor until those 
reports assumed the threatening character pf high 
treason, that I determined to advise with a retired 
Lord Chancellor on the measures necessary to be 
adopted.” ' Had I been actuated by the foul spirit 
attributed to hie, I had at that m.iment an opportu- 
nity of gratifying such revenge, by demanding a 
Public trial instead of a private investigation. The 
. base political purposes to which the privacy of that 
proceeding was subsequently applied, might almost 
tempt me to regret that I had not done so : yet 1 
do not regret it, since the motive was (even at the 
very moment of an inquiry becoming legally expe- 
dient) to shield the object of it as much as possible 
from publicity, I might almost say, to accommodate 
her acquittal. Upon this occasion, the reputation 
and character of those eminent noblemen, Lords 
Erskine, Spencer, Grenville, and Ellenborough, 
must first be destroyed, before I can be* charged 
with provokipg an unnecessary inquiry into the exist- 
ence of* circumstances which had long been circu- 
lating through every rank of society, which were at 
the time generally believed to be true, or enveloped 
• in a mystery far removed from that absence of all 
doubtful and suspicious appearances, which should 
characterize the conduct of a Princess of Wales. 
On this occasion, the same honourable feelings 
which had invariably guided the condqct of my 
Royal Father and King, inclined him still to shield 
and protect her Royal Highness, and to place the 
least culpable interpretation upon the circumstances 
of that mysterious case. It was the same gencious 
feeling which induced my Royal Father to adopt, as 
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a previous step* my proposal of a private and confi- 
dential inqujry, in a matter, where less considerate 
conduct might, at once; have transferred the cause 
of offence to jl public tribunal. Throughout the 
•whole of this affair, her Royal Highness was treated 
with a delicacy suitable to the peculiarity of her 
Situation, to whi& every,* and the most generous, 
consideration wag paid. Her Royal Highness was 
aware of it, and at the mofyent felt herself so treated* 
Did I, upon this occasion, dissent from the liiffc. 
of conduct recommended to be pursued? No. 
Did I interfere with the duties of the noble lords 
commissioners upon the occasion ? No. Did I, as 
a husband, cease to perform the terms of separa- 
tion, even after the imperious necessity which had 
devolved upon me as Prince* of Wales, of requir- 
ing indemnity for the succession # to the throne r 
No. I assert, that in the conflicting duties imposed 
upon me as a husband, and as Prince of Wales, that 
when tfie admonition of my royal parent wa^ deem- 
ed sufficient for the occasion, I acquiesced. JNor, 
on a subsequent occasion, did I hesitate to' pay the 
debts of the illustrious person in question, iu her 
c^practer of my wife. Nay more, I carried still 
further the spix-it of conciliation, and proof of my 
acquiescence in the result of such investigation, by 
the subsequent advance to honour and distinction 
of one of the parties implicated criminally in the 
charge against the then Princess of Wales. I am, 
therefore, on that occasion, the avowed approver of 
the result of the inquiry;, and stand convicted, 
* either of being regardless of my own honour, or of 
being 'satisfied that the accusation was over- 
strained. . • 

, Before I dismiss this part of my letter, I would 
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direct the attention of my subjects ajid countrymen 
to the rigour of the law, applicable to. the wife of 
the heir-apparent to the throne. An error 'which, 
n any female of less distinguished rauk, is merely 
a civil injury, in the wife of the Prince of Wales m 
a crime against the nation. The mere act of offence 
is in both cases alike ; Lmt in thb one may be at- 
tended with -the last penalty, that of death. If, 
therefore, in any proceedings connected with the 
. d&se of a prince of Wales, there appears a greater 
measure of legal harshness, to which our moral feel- 
ings are opposed, it should be remembered, that the 
anomaly is created by the statutes of the realm. 1 
made not the law for myself. 

When the Princess of Wales had received the ad- 
monitory letter of 1 806, no complaint at the time 
was made by her, either against its justice, or the 
mode in which the inquiry had been conducted. It 
■yvas reserved to revive the painful subject seven 
years after- its occurrence; and to attack the pro- 
ceedings, as well as the intermediate restraint which 
had been imposed on the intercourse of the'Princess 
with our daughter, in a letter dated early in 1813, 
addressed to me as Regent of these United King- 
doms. That letter, as containing a matter of com- 
plaint deserving ofnnquiry, was submitted, without 
regard to the personally offensive remarks contain- 
ed in it, .to several dignitaries of the church and of 
‘ the law. Upon this, second report, the ’ restriction 
alluded to was ‘still continued, and the aspersions 
cast upon the testimony of certain witnesses con- 
nected with the inquiry ‘of 1806, were pronounced 
to be wholly groundless ,' and without the slightest sup- 
port of Proof. c « •* 

It is important for me to draw your attention to 
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the circumstance, that the two reports were drawn 
up by noblemen of differing political sentiments, 
accustomed to constant 'parliamentary opposition ; 
if therefore from such an ordeal, the proceedings of 
*1806 have escaped censure, # and consequently be- 
came stamped with a character of fair and impartial 
jifstice, I have a right to demand, a*nd do demand, a 
full and complete.aequittal'from all thdse false and. 
unprincely ‘motives, by which my conduct has been^ 
stigmatized ; I plead guilty only of one motive, 

“ That of preserving to my* daughter her rights, 
and protecting the purity of succession to the throne 
of my ancestors.” . 

Had the result of this second report, produced by 
a set of political reasoners wholly opposed to the 
first commissioners, varied frotn the report of such 
commissioners ; had it brought home to the witnesses 
upon the former occasion, any charge of perjury, or 
have elicited any trace of 'unworthy motive, or cor- ■ 
ruptly contrived evidence ; it would havtf been my, 
unavoidable duty as Regent, and the 'office mt)st 
pleasing 1 6 me as a husband and man, to have re- 
vived that inquiry, and have punished the guilty 
participators in it ; and besides, it was at all times 
open to the Princess to bring her accusers before the 
tribunals of her country. Unless, * therefore, every 
principle of civilized conduct has been violated by 
me, and I alone have proceeded upon impulses dif- 
ferent from stir mankind, surely, or> my atvn account,. 
I must have rejoiced at any elucidatioft which had 
sprung up, had it been only for the mete selfish pur- 
pose of tviping from myself the mortification of such 
recorded aspersions. Wag it to be supposed, that I 
should tamely* cover myself with the mantle of my 
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own shame, could I have had it jn my power to 
destroy, every thread of the garment? I should 
have deserved the scorn of the age, and ill •merited 
the allegiance of my father's subjects, could 1 have 
hesitated one moment in following the minutest ray 
which might detect the mystesy of 1 800, and com- 
pletely clear her RcJyal Highness from those 
..charges. ' * 

But from the date of this letter in 1813, the whole 
transaction, which had hitherto been treated as a 
domestic difference, -assumed on the part of the 
Princess of Wales a political aspect. To this point 
I shall subsequently refer ; for the present, there, 
fore, I will pass on to the period of her departure to 
visit the continent. 

Upon this occasion, her Royal Highness ad- 
dressed her intentions to me, through the ipedium 
of the Earl of Liverpool, in a letter dated the 25th 
July, 1814, in which her Royal Highness stated as her 
first and her most urgent motive for wishing to re- 
tire to the Continent, “the restoratiomof tranquillity 
to my mind.” Her Royal Highness then' goes on to 
complain of the indignities and mortification to which 
she had been exposed, by being withheld fro/n re- 
ceiving her nearest relations, and the most intimate 
friends of the Jafe Duke of Brunswick, her father ; 
and alludes to the rupture of the proposed alliance 
between our daughter, the Princess Charlotte, and 
the Prince \of Orange. Her Royal Highness also 
pointing ouf’her route, states that she intends to re- 
turn to Brunswick her native country, and with a de- 
gree of uncertainty adds, she may afterwards*traVel 
into Italy apd Greece,, and proposes certain ar- 
rangements as to the disposition of her private pro- 
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perty. To all these points I subjoin the reply as 
transmitted through my prime minister, with this 
one observation, that Lord Liverpool does not silent- 
*Jy pass over the circumstance of her Royal High- 
' ness possessing apartments in a royal [place, (to 
whieh her Royal Iljghness makes no allusion in her 
letter,) but absolutely states, that ‘such apartments 
will still be retained for the* use of her Royal High-, 
ness * thus', if any conscious doubts had existed in^ 
the mind of the Princess, and this omission was 
intended to draw from me any expression as to the 
length of her stay on the continent, or whether I 
considered that the departure of the Princess was 
intended to be permanent, such doubts are clearly 
removed by the specific allusion of Lord Liverpool 
to those particular apartments in a royal palace. 

Iler.ltoyal Highness then leaves England by her 
own voluntary act, at her own express desire, re- 
taining b^ the avowed wilf of the Prince (acting on • 
behalf of the King) a residence, to which, at any, 
time, she might return. There is also a s’econd point 
in this letter of the Princess, on which I would 
make one short observation. Her Royal Highness, 
referring to the mode of disposal of part of her pro- 
perty, uses this expression : “ The Princess of 

Wales hopes the Prince Regent .will grant this 
favour, the last that she will solicit . *’ I ask, then, is 
this the language. of a wife receiving injuries from a 
husband; of is it not characteristic of language from* 
a wife to a husband who, though separated from that 
husband, had ever been accustomed to receive from 
him every favour and benefit which could with 
honour be granted ! I subjoin the reply alluded to, 
as it corrects the political points contained in the 
letter of the Princess. 
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Letter of Lord Liverpool to the Princess of Wales, 
dated the "28th of July, 181k 


“.Lord Liverpool Iia> had the honour to recede the letter of her 
Royal Highness. Having communicated it to the Prince Regent, be * 
has ordered bi m to inform her Royal Highness that he can have no 
objection to the intentions of her Royal Highness to effect the design 
ivhicli she announces* to the Rj-ince RegJjpL of returning to her 
native country, to visit iier brother the Duke of Brunswick, assuring 
.her, that the Prince Regent i\ill*nevcr throw # a»y obstacle in the way 
of her present or future intentions as to the place where she may 
Mvish to reside. 

44 The Prince Regent leaves her Royal Highness at liberty to 
exercise her own discretion as to her abode in this country or oil the 
continent, as it may be convenient to her. 

“ Lord Liverpool is also commanded, on the part of the Prince 
Regent, to inform her Royal Highness, that he will not throw' any 
obstacles in the way of The arrangements of her Royal Highness, 
whatever th^y may he, respecting the house at Blackheath, which 
belonged to the late Duchess of Brunswick, or the rest of the private 
property of her Royal Highness. But that, for reasons rather ton 
long to explain, the Prince Regent will not permit the Princess 
Charlotte to lie ranger of Greenwich Park, or to occupy any of the 
houses at BlackhVath,. which her Royal Highness has* hitherto 
occupied. • 

“ Lord Liverpool has also bee i# enjoined, on the part of the Prince 
Regent, before he closes the letter which he has the honour to send 
# to her Royaf Highness, to tell her, in relation to the two articles which 
heb Royal Highness has put in her letter concerning the rupture of 
the marriage of the Princess Charlotte with the hereditary Prince of 
Orange, as well as to the leason for which the allied Sovereigns did 
not, previously to their departure from Kngland, pay their visit to her 
Royal Highness ; that, as to the first article, Lord Liverpool is com- 
manded by the Prince* Regent to inform her Royal Highness, thn tin* 
Prince Regent is not persuaded that the private considerations of the 
circumstances in which the Princess is placed, can have been an 
obstacle to the marsiage of the Princess Charlotte. As to the second 
article, Lord Liverpool is also enjoined, on the part of the Prince 
Regent, to signify to her Royal Highness, that the Prince Regent 
never opposed himself to the allied Sovereigns making a visit to her 
. Royal High nested u ring jlieir stay in London. * * , 

“ Lord Liverpool has the honour to be, with all esteem and the 
highest^consideration. 

“ P. S. The Prince Regent can make no difficulties on the subject 
of the directions \Thich tha Princess lias the intention of giving as # to 
the house at Blackheath; neither will the Prince Regent op|fbse her 
Royal Highness's retaining the apartments in the Palace of Kensing- 
ton, in the same nfanner as she possessed them while in London, for 
thc> convenience of herself and suite/’ * 
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At the period, then of the departure of her Royal 
Highness from the kingdom, the very last commu- 
nication* between us was’on my part, that of assur- 
ing her, that tfye residence more particularly ocgu- 
pfed by her as a state residence, should be consi- 
dered as remaining still at her disposal ; thus placing 
a keal of oblivion on the part, and ’according every 
thing but personal communication. * 

Her Royal Highness waa enabled to quit England 
as became her rank, with a suite of her own choice, 
with zealous friends among that suite, and with 
every facility afforded her of rendering her stay on 
the Continent comfortable and, convenient. Her 
public reception at foreign courts naturally depended 
on, and was regulated by, established etiquette. 

I have thus brought down the material circum- 
stance% of my unhappy marriage, to jthe period of 
the departure of her Royal Highness for the Conti- 
nent ; the transactions in «themselves, however un- 
fortunate, are plain and simple, easily understood, 
and as capable of explanation, when viewed with- 
out any selfish tendency to party or faction. The 
incidents may be thus briefly stated : — 

1 ^Our private separation. 

2. Our public separation. 

3. The interval between out public separation 
and the inquiry of 1806. 

4. Th*e complaint of the Princess in 1813, as to the 
restricted intercourse between herself aryi daughter. 

5. The retirement o( the Princess to thfe Continent. 
• The first point, (the reasons qf our private separa- 
tidn), .it does not become me to Explain; her Royal 
Highness might (if she had so pleased,) have claimed 
in the proper court, the restitution of her conjugal 



rights ; such a proceeding would have produced an 
explanation. . 

As to the second point, tve separated upt>n terms 
nyitually understood, and to which the Princess* 
added herself a peremptory condition ; those terms 
have by me been inviolably preserved ; as a husband, 
\ enabled my wife to ‘maintain* the dignity of fier 
rank and station as Princess of Wales ; I visited her 
separation with no pecuniary privations, but, on the 
contrary, paid for her, debts exceeding her means 
of expenditure, to the amount of forty-nine thousand 
pounds ; the government of the country, at the same 
time, liquidating q further sum of thirty-one thou- 
sand pounds. 

As to the third point, the preceding remarks, in 
part apply. On the subject of the actual inquiry, I 
may be allowed to say, that the Prince of Wales is 
born with certain rights previously created, as a line 
of duty to be by him fulfilled. The preservation of 
the chastity of his wife, with a view to the purity of 
the succession, is one of those duties* When, there- 
fore, in consequence of rumours, too ldud and too 
deep to remain unheard, I demanded an inquiry, 
as part of the duty of my high birth and national 
rank, I submitted the case to the responsible mi- 
nisters of the crovfai; 1 acquiesced in the sentence 
passed upon the termination of the inquiry, and 
bowed to the decision which had been pronounced 
by the warjp ancLzealous friend of*the'P«rincess, who 
was judge vfpon the occasion. 

As to the fourth point, I endeavoured, by every 
means in -my powdr to prevent our disputes from 
taking a political turn, embarrassing to the govern- 
ment of the country ; and 1 most particularly aimed 
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at preserving, if) the mind of the Princess Charlotte, 
a neutrality 9 on the delicate occasion; the restric- 
tion imposed on the intercourse between *the Prin- 
• cess and her daughter was connected with the sys- 
tem of her education, which, by law, rested with 
the Sovereign. When, at a* subsequent period, in 
1313, the Prince^ of Wqles addressed to me as 
Regent, a letter alluding to such restriction, and 
also to the proceedings oj 1806, almost grown out 
of recollection, I submitted such letter to noblemen* 
differing in political opinion from those who had on 
the former occasion made a report on the conduct 
of the Princess ; the result of this' re-inquiry pro- 
duced no change, no imputation on the former state- 
ments and evidence, and 1 still continued to con- 
sider the whole affair as one of domestic inconve- 
nience, inasmuch as the succession to the throne 
», was pronounced not to be endangered. 

As to the fifth point, upon the retirement of her 
Royal Highness to the Continent, I continued *to the* 
Princess her # residence* in a royal palace, leaving it 
as a domicile open to her return ; and, I declare, upon 
my honour as a Prince, that I never, on any pre- 
vious occasion, threw the slightest obstacle in the 
way of her Royal Highness’s Comfort, tranquillity, « 
and domestic arrangement. The affairs of Princes 
cannot be conducted in the same obscure and un- 
ostentatious mode as those of private individuals ; 
to snatch ,a* few moments of private ‘.life is, in a 
Prince, to enjoy real happiness. * All /he difficulties 
. which have occurred in the case in question have 
beeq produced and created, they werd not of natural 
origin, but have been foisted ,on the original evil by 
factious perspns, seeking to advance their own politi- 

c 2 
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cal purposes. Had not the Princess placed herself 
avowedly in such hands, many of the mortifications 
of her situation had been avoided ; they would, in- 
deed, have had no existence. Finally, I declare 
again, upon my honour, that my, conduct aimed 10 
keep the whole unhappy affair within the character 
of a domestic anti purely personal misfortune ; and 
it is only by the attempts made by faction, to give 
it a political complexion* that the attention of the 
people has been fixed upon it as a national grievance. 

I. have now, my subjects and fellow-countrymen, 
gone through the first great division of my letter ; I 
approach the second, I trust, with feelings as a 
King, suitable to the occasion. 

Hitherto I have appeared only as Prince of 
Wales, and Regent. 

******** 

Her Royal Highness quitted England as Princess 
# of Wales early in August in the year 1814, and in 
the succeeding November (a short interva! of three 
months), appears to have consulted my tranquillity, by 
furnishing grounds for a third inquiry into the pro- 
priety of her conduct. After three years of rumours , 
a commission to examine into their truth or falsehood 
was a third time rendiled necessary for the honour of 
the crown of these realms ; thus, in both cases, as 
well in the investigation of 1806, as also ill that of 
1818, jt was not until years of rumour had been al- 
lowed to rou£e suspicions, that any OfficiaJ measures 
were adopted* to inquire into their reality. 

Possibly the great error has been, that such ru- . 
mours were pe‘rmittedHo remain so long withoyt aa 
inquiry. Had spies really surrounded her Royal 
Highness, the purposes of a commission of inquiry 
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would have been anticipated and rendered unne- 
cessary. 

When the powers of my regency merged in the 
• syccession to the throne, one of the first duties de- 
volving upon me*as a headr of the Chinch, was, 
“,tc? settle according to the Act of .Uniformity, such 
parts of the Liturgy as were affected by the decease 
of my venerable Father ancUKing of blessed memory.” 

How lightly have too mahy of my subjects thought, 
of the feelings by which their Sovereign must have 
been influenced upon so solemn an occasion ! 

How inconsiderately have too many of my subjects 
viewed this vital act of religion as a mere matter of 
form, requiring only a dash of the pen ! 

How narrowly have too many of my subjects con- 
fined their sense of this form, within the bounds of 
custom and precedent! • 

How blindly have too many of my subjects viewed 
this act of devotional formulary ! . 

And how completely have too many of my subjects, 
separated the* act to be done, from him upon whom 
fell the most painful duty of its performance ! 

Behold then, your Sovereign, in the presence of 
thafGod to whom all hearts ar§ open ; required by 
the first servant of our holy national Church, to 
sanction as head of that Church, a* formulary, in 
which the thousands and tens of thousands, and 
millions of hi^subjects were to address ttyeir prhyers, 
and praises! and supplications to the King of Kings. • 

Behold him thus situated, called upon to doubt 

and to decide between his conscience* and his feel- 

% • 

ings, 'whether his own wife deserved, without hesi- 
tation, to be admitted to the high dignity, dc facto, 
of Queen of tHese United Kingdoms. Behold him, 
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thus situated, and himself obliged to decide, no other 
authority, according to the Jaws of the realm, having 
power to relieve him from the duty. And why was 
I thus called upon to doubt? Because my council, 
according to their oaths, which is “ to advise for the 
King’s honour and good of the public, without par- 
tiality, through affection, love, meed, doubt, or 
dread;” and in performance of tneir duty, which is 
. “ to inquire into all offences against the government 
had not left me unacquainted with the existence of 
a primd facie case, of gross and long-continued adul- 
tery, alleged to be committed by the late Princess 
of Wales, now dejure the Queen. 

It became therefore evident, it was unavoidable, 
that whenever the Queen thought proper to return 
to my kingdom, she must meet this charge, the truth 
or falsehood of which remained still to be proved. 
My council strictly confined themselves to their 
legal duty, that of inquiring only : and the feature’s of 
•that inquiry imposed upon ‘them the painful duty of 
placing the Queen in a state of abeyance. 

This solemn decision, I may say, this vitally re- 
ligious act, presented itself to me in two points of 
view. Was I, with such knowledge in my pos- 
session, to recommend unhesitatingly and specially, 
the name of the Queen, to the prayers of the church? 
Or was I to leave the name to be inserted when her 
Majesty should have wiped off this foul charge of 
* adultery ? Ity the ‘first case, it might possibly have 
fallen ‘to my painful office, again to have expunged the 
insertion; and in thd* second case, it might happily 
have been my duty to have supplied the omission. 
Which, of the»two modes afforded the least proba- 
bility of future embarrassment? As yet, only a 
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primd fade suspicion of adultery was exhibited 
against the Queen ; I had a right to presume her 
innocent, I had a right to expect that future cir- 
'cumstances might justify the insertion of her Ma- 
jesty’s name, but. such an insertion being a matter 
of discretion, the words “ and all the Royal Family,'’ 
did not exdude the * Queen . . To have inserted the 
Queen’s name specially, and subsequently to have 
found myself obliged by tfce law of the land to ex- 
punge it ; would, with a great degree of reason, have 
subjected me to the charge of having first introduced 
such name, that I might enjoy the malicious triumph 
of erasing it ; thus adding increased harshness to 
any future sentence. By using tlie phrase, “ and all 
the Royal Family,” any future alteration, under any 
circumstances of substantiated guilt or innocence, 
would l^e rendered unnecessary. To have inserted the 
name of the Queen, with a knowledge such as I pos- 
sessed through my legal council, would, in my opinion, 
have been contrary to the laws of the kingdom; 
for among other charges which might. have been- 
brought forward against the Queen, was, “ her pro- 
bable conversion to the Roman Catholic faith.” But 
to ]}Qstpojie the insertion of the name of the Queen, 
and afterwards to have been called upon to supply 
the omission, would, to her Majesty, have been a 
gracious act of acquittal, and restoration to regal 
honour ; and I had a right to hope that such would be 
the result. . Besides, the object and intuition of the 
postponement of this insertion, was most certainly,' 
not with a view to any proceedings against the Queen, 
blit in anticipation of that continuance o*f mutual sepa- 
ration, which the Queen, in her letter of leave, de 
clared to he “.necessary to my future tranquillity.” 
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1 will suppose for one moment, the insertion to 
have' been made. Had it been done under conceal- 
ment from me, of existing circumstances, my ‘ministers 
would, have been guilty of misprision of treason, and been 
liable to impeachment. But as it was done with my 
knowledge ; if ten thousands of ten thousand tongues 
were to demand* of me, to tarnish the crown of your 
King, I would abandon it to the people rather than 
commit so great a crime*' Whatever may have been 
the indiscretions of the man, the future historian of 
England shall never record them as connected with 
the King. 

It should not be overlooked, that the alteration of 
the Liturgy was also to regulate my own public devo- 
tion, as well as that of my subjects; should I not then 
by the special insertion of the name of the Queen, 
under existing circumstances, have most deservedly 
subjected myself to a charge of impious and detest- 
able hypocrisy? “ You have been praying yourself 
specially* for the Queen, you Royal Hypocrite ! 
whilst youhave watched her destruction would ha\ c 
been a just and unanswerable accusation against me ; 
an accusation, which, if well-founded, would have 
rendered the word of the King unworthy of belief. 

Those only are the real exclusionists, who do not 
choose to comprehend the Queen, as implied in the 
words, ** and all the Royal Family.” 

Ha{i either the religious or legal considerations of 
this important poipt permitted me conscientiously to 
have inserted the name of the Queen in the Liturgy 
of the Church ; all otfter minor considerations would 
have had no bearing upon the question ; for thht 
which would have been consistent with religion and 
law, could nol have been contra bonos marts. 1 dwell 
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not therefore on the subject, as connected with the 
morals of thp country, but in its consideration, and 
in all its vital bearings,* I cannot but have contem- 
plated the consequences of a Queen charged with 
High cringes and. misdemeanors, sitting upon that 
throne so lately oocupied by the personification of 
Chastity and matrimonial excellence. 

Will the virtuoys and noble, the high-minded and 
chaste, the amiable and domestic females of England, 
adopt the Queen as an example and model worthy of • 
their imitation ? Will they pronounce her faultless ? 
Will they compose her court ? If I can place the 
Queen on the throne of my ancestors upon such 
terms, I am ready to do so. Upon none other, can 
or ought a Queen to sit upon the throne of pre- 
eminent England. • 

I proceed now to the offer of an ample allowance 
offered to the Queen, provided she continued to re- 
main abroad in the retirement she had voluntarily 
adopted ; and the alternative with which that offer 
was accompanied. I "have pointed out this trans- 
action, and the suspension in the Liturgy, as acts which 
may appear to have emanated more immediately from 
my own. personal feelings. 

I have previously remarked, that from the period off 
my becoming Regent, the differences between the 
Princess and myself had assumed a political cha- 
racter, and been treated by many as a party question. 

The companions of my youth, ynd Undistinguished 
characters with whom, in my earlier years, J had in- 
timately associated, had created in the public mind, 
*a widely-extended, and readily believed opinion, 
that when the sceptre of my Father should descend 
to me, 1 should, from among those Associates, have 
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chosen the members of my administration. During the 
discussion of the terms of the regency, I, was careful 
to avoid giving any pledge of the line of policy I 
might find it expedient to adopt. A short previous 
administration, composed of those political friends, 
by whom if was conjectured my councils would have 
been directed, had enabled me to form some opinion 
of their exeoutive talents; and notwithstanding , an 
overture was made by me’ to them, to propose an 
. administration. But when I found the conditions 
required would have .reduced me to a mere po- 
litical automaton, of which they were to possess the 
key ; that not content with forming the administra- 
tion, they required also, that I should be surrounded 
in my household by their adherents, and left to no 
choice in the appointment of my own attendants ; 
when with this, I compared the candour an.d the 
unequivocal absence of all personal feeling with 
which the bill creating the. Regency was carried by 
the then mjnistry ; and above all, the frank, loyal, 
ahd respectful regret which Vas shewn, to the cala- 
mity of my revered Parent ; and the so immediate 
provision made for the resumption by him of the regal 
dignity, that it should have pleased Providence soJ;o 
•have restored him, my Royal Father would have 
awakened as if from a dream, and have found himself 
unreminded of his affliction ; when to this I added 
the important consideration, that the flame of free- 
dom was beginning' to glimmer in Spain; that the 
then administration were prepared to take advantage 
of every circumstance favourable to the destruction 
of the military tyrant* of Europe ; and when, all* 
these various considerations were upheld by the 
weight of personal character which was contained 
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in the then cabinet ; I felt sufficiently justified in 
not suffering*former prepossessions to stand for one 
moment in the way of newly-created duties. I felt 
-that an existing experienced executive, was, at sych 
a time, safer than*a theoretical cabinet. I had also 
a.dfiubt in my owij \nind, whether, during my So- 
vereign’s life, I dught, as Regent, to adopt the 
principles of those who had been violently opposed 
to my Royal Father’s measures, or pursue a line 
of policy unchanged, and such as my King would* 
have continued had he remaftied the active head of 
the Empire. This was a feeling of the heart ; it was 
mine. 

This, my determination, produced two conse- 
quences; 1. A series of unbroken, glorious, and 
important victories, attended With such results, as 
the history of the world, within a similar period of 
time, cannot produce; 2. The conversion of my 
matrimonial differences ihto a political attack upon 
my authority. . 

From this*moment, then, the Queen, by becoming 
the tool of party, gave to her cause and her conduct 
a new feature, and an importance which required 
thfc vigilant eye of the government. 

I have been led into this digression, that the dis- * 
tinction I still endeavoured to uphold between my 
marital and royal station, might be plainly and 
easily comprehended. I return now to the consi- 
deration oT the offer made to th&Queep, of an allow- 
ance upon certain stipulations ; viz., that the Queen 
should cease to use the name and style of Queen of 
England, and remain abroad, where she had volun- 
tarily seceded. 

The peridd when this determination was decided 
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upon, must not be forgotten ; it mast not only not 
be forgotten, but it should be allowed its due 
weight in the decision of so momentous an affair. 
It appears almost, indeed, to be overlooked, that I 
met my first parliament in the month of April, at 
the very period, and while a set of infuriated, !nis- 
guided and unhappy culprits Were on their trial 
for a conspiracy to overturn the constitution and 
government of these realms, of which the* com- 
"mencement was intended to be, the indiscriminate 
assassination of my cabinet ministers. The general 
situation of the country, at that precise moment, 
appears also'to have been thrown into the back 
ground. I cannot better recall those unhappy in- 
auspicious moments, than by repeating again to 
my subjects the topics addressed to the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament assembled, upon our first 
meeting. 


My Lords and Gentlemen , • 

“ Deeply as I regret that the machinations and designs of the dis- 
affected should have led in some parts of the country, to acts of 
open violence and insurrection, I cannot but express my satis- 
faction at the promptitude with which those attempts have been 
suppressed by the vigilance and activity of the magistrates, and* by 
» the zealous co-operation of all those of my subjects whose exertions 
have been called forth to support the authority of the laws. 

“ The wisdom and firmness manifested by the late parliament and 
the due execution of the laws, have greatly contributed to restore 
confidence throughout the kingdom ; and to discountenance those 
principles, of sedition and irreligion, which had been disseminated 
with such malignant perseverance, and had poisoned. the minds of 
the unwary and ignorant/ 

* 4 I rely upon tile continued support of parliament, in my deter- 
mination to maintain, by all the means intrusted to my hands, the 
public safety and tranquillity/* 

“ Deploring, as we all must, the distress which still unhappil/pre- 
vails among many of the labouring classes of the community, and 
anxiously looking forward to its retaoval or mitigation, it is, in the 
meantime, our common duty, effectually to protect the* loyal, the 
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peaceable, and the industrious, against those practices of turbulence 
and intimidation, by\vhich the period of relief can only be deferred, 
and by which the pressure of the distress has been incalculably ag- 
gravated. • • • 

“ I trust that an awakened sense of the dangers which they have 
^incurred, and ofth^acts which have been employed to seduce thgm, 
wHl bring back by far the greater part of those who have been un- 
happily led astray, and will revive in them that spirit ofiioyalty, that 
due submission to the law?, and that attachment to the constitution, 
w4iich subsist unabated ifl the hcarts # of the great body of the people, 
and which, under the blessing of Divine Providence, have secured to 
the British Nation, the enjoyment of*a larger share of practical free- 
dom, as well as of prosperity and ^appiness, than have fallen to the 
lot of any nation in the world.” . , 

If to the pending trials alluded to, and this gene- 
ral reference to the state of the kingdom, suffering 
under severe privations in some of its provinces, are 
added the numerous cases of treason, Jibel, and 
minor political offences under the progressive cogni 
zance of the courts of law ; I tljink my subjects and 
countrymen will admit, that to such previously ex- 
isting evils no addition was wanting to renew internal agi- 
tation which was beginning t o subside. The return of 
the Queen, under the circumstances whiclj she* must 
necessarily meet, was, \)f all others, calculated to 
revive that internal agitation ; and why was it so 
calculated ? Because the Queen had (as I have pre- 
viously remarked) given, by her conduct, a political 
feefing to the differences between us. Had this not 
been the case, she could not have had, at least she 
ought not to have had, any motives Tor her return ; 
or had she any, she ought to have sacrificed them 
to the welfare of our country. 

From 1 796 we had been separated, a$eriod now of 
.twenty-fpur years ; disturbed by an almost constant 
suspicion of her conduct: the Qu€en had been 
estranged from Court, our Royal Daughter waa no 
more ; aryl her Majesty hafd but one duty to perform 
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towards me, “ the performance of an agreed separa- 
tion.” , 

A Queen Consort of England has no political rank, 
she possesses in ease of the Sovereign, certain inhe- 
rent prerogatives ; those prerogatives are capable of 
being enjoyed by her, in her absence ; they reqi’ired 
not her presence. The presence x>f the Queen couid 
neither revive trade (languishing in some of its 
branches), tranquillize f,he irritation of distress, or 
' conciliate the clamour of faction ; and, indeed, many 
records of English History hand down to us, the 
impolitic and dangerous counsels, which have ensued 
from the interference of Queens Consort in the po- 
litical contests of the times. Although by way of 
eminent distinction, the word “ Queen” is applica- 
ble only to the King’s wife, yet, it originally sig- 
nifies a wife, or woman. A Queen of England (un- 
less Queen in her own right,) is a subject of the 
King, and can claim no political character from the 
people ; to her, at a coronation, no oath is admi- 
nistered, and no homage or allegiance offered. The 
coronation of a Queen is distinct, and subsequent to 
that of the King ; it is not at all necessary to the ac- 
cession or title to the throne ; and when performed, 
is a ceremony so performed for the greater honour 
of the kingly office. It proceeds from the King *. 

If, therefore, I am to define the office or duty of 
a Queen Consort, I might sum it up in a few words, 
“ To give a ( tone to the morals of the country.” Does 
not the lateVeign furnish an indisputable proof of 
the truth of this axiom ? 

Since then ‘'the Queten had deprived herself qf the 
" Taylor’s Glory of Regality. ( % 
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possibility of performing the duties of her station, 
and her return could produce none of those effects 
which were so evident during the long reign of my 
late Royal and revered Parents, could the next ob- 
ject of my solicitude be otherwise, than an attempt, 
still to treat the long borne separation, as*a personal 
and domestic transaction ?. 

The Queen was growing, old, we are both beyond 
the hey-day of life, and tfce levities of conduct attri- 
buted to her, might now be supposed to have worn 
or to have been wearing away. Our country re- 
quired political repose ; and, above all, an internal 
quietude. Had no charge of adultery at all existed, 
there were sufficient grounds on both sides, for wish- 
ing, and for rendering desirable, a continuance of 
the existing separation. . 

In private life, what would the friends of a mar- 
ried couple, so lpng divided as the Queen and myself 
have been, think of the cojiduct of a wife, who would 
wish to return to her husband, under circumstances,' 
such as hav§ occurred ‘between us? Would any fe- 
male in England so meanly conduct herself? Would 
any husband in England so take back a wife ? If he 
would not, why should your King? If the female 
would not so return, why should the Queen? You, 
will tell me, “ To claim her rights.” I reply, that 
the Queen possesses no political rights ; but certain 
prescribed prerogatives; those prerogatives are 
legally dq/ined; their value as personal advantages 
can be ascertained, they can "be eqjjoyed by the 
Queen, as well absent as present. I have* offered 
4er t an equivalent. You will tell me, “ That she 
chooses to return to our country, and that I have no 
right to Restrain her.” The Queen has chosen to re- 
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turn, and by the laws of the realm must she now 
abide ; the Queen is my subject. 

If, then, I am asked, “ Why did I offer the Queen 
fifty thousand pounds a year to remain abroad, and 
cease to use openly the style and title of Queen 
of England,” I answer, “ To purchase the tranquil- 
lity of my country ; to prevent a recurrence of those 
acts which had seducedeo many pf my subjects into 
danger, and to bring tiy?m back to that spirit of 
* loyalty, that due submission to the laws, and that 
attachment to the constitution, which I hope still 
subsists in the hearts of the great body of my people;” 
all which I knew would be endangered by the selfish 
return of a Queen, who never can, and never will, sit 
upon the throne of England whilst George the Fourth 
wears the crown of his forefathers ; until the female 
nobility shall, in a body, justify him in such act, 
with their sanction and presence, every other rank 
of the virtuous and the chaste would coincide. 

Before I conclude this subject of an offered pen- 
sion, I cannot but regret extremely, that the chance 
of cool and dispassionate deliberation which the 
Queen might have been disposed to have given to 
my offer and its alternative, was greatly diminished 
by the neglect of her Attorney-General, in the de- 
livery of an ultimatum communicated to him in the 
month of April. Such neglect rendered Lord Hut- 
chinson’s communication so much the more sudden, 
stern, and igiexpected. Of the zeal of* that gentle- 
man (her Majesty’s Attorney-General) no one can 
entertain a higher opinion than myself; for his . 
own sake, I may bo allowed to say, that nothing 
disgraced his advocacy, but the threat of per- 
sonal danger held out to the assembled Peers 
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Peers of the realm. Otherwise, who would not wish 
to have a causa so defended ? Had also her Mjyesty’s 
Solicitor-General omitted ‘one or two similes in his' 
declamation, hejiadalso retired from his duty witji 
"motfe dignity. Upon the grounds of the case I am 
silent* but, looking to the conduct of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the differences which existed between the 
members of the cabinet; the splendid and argu- 
mentative talents of the Opposition, all tending and 
working together to elicit truth and produce an im- 
partial judgment; I may fearlessly ask, if, under 
such principles and in such an assembly, justice is 
not to be found ? I ask, fearlessly, where does she 
dwell upon earth ? I view, finally, the pause which 
this unhappy affair has taken, as a striking proof of 
that inflexible adherence to parliamentary avowals, 
which combines the good man with the great mi- 
nister; and as the-performance of the pledge, that 
“ the Queen should have an* equivalent for any and 
every obstacle which the anomaly of her case pre- 
sented in the obstruction of her trial.” 

I am now* drawing towards the close of this my 
letter, in the which my faithful subjects and ex- 
cellent fellow-countrymen will (I trust) agree with 
me, not only that the difference existing between 
her Majesty and myself arose out of a domestic 
cause, and was solely of a domestic nature ; but 
that all the popular feeling which has been excited, 
has arisen from the political misdirection imposed 
upon the transaction, a transaction important to the 
nation only as it can be connected with their wel- 
fare. How that welfare can be promoted by forc- 
ing upon a loathing husbaqd an equally loathing 
wife, appears to me, a problem in government, not 

n 
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easily to be maintained in argument, or proved by 
historical reference. If I am unhappily united to 
a bad wife, or the Queen be under the caprice of a 
bad husband ; provided those unpleasantries be con- 
fined within the limits of our personal conduct, and 
are not mixed up with affairs* of state, I see then no 
impediment to' the due constitutional performance 
of my duties as King : but on, the contrary, if the 
people disturb my kingly office, and clog its ex- 
ecutive or dignity with an unseasonable family 
blister, the chance is that the system of government 
may become ill executed, greatly obstructed, or 
completely embarrassed. If such is the aim of the 
partizans of the Queen, I have then only to declare 
this my determination, “ That if the claims of the 
Queen can make no impression on me upon their own 
merits, any political association which she may form 
to give weight to, or to disguiso such claims, will 
only call forth from nioas your King, a firmer de- 
fence of my own rights, which are the rights of the 
constitution under whicli I, the nobles, and the 
people, all alike find reciprocal protection.” 

My people will now (l trust) begin to allow 
themselves more clearly to define, and more ac- 
curately to preserve the distinction between my 
conduct as Prince of Wales, with reference to the 
purity of the succession to the throne of my fore- 
fathers, and my behaviour as a separated husband. 
In the onS case, the performance of painful public 
duties hasf devolved upon me, but I feel satisfied 
that their unavoidable performance has not been ac- 
companied by uncourteous or vexatious personal 
conduct. To the high individual as a separate wife, 
every attention has been invariably paid, and upon 
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every occasion, money has been at her command for 
the purposes ©f comfort, pleasure, or fickleness. # 
Surely, in return for such* complete observance of 
% terms of mutual separation, the Prince of Wales 
bad' a right to expect the performance of the only 
duty remaining to lje* performed by, and the only 
one required of, the * Princess ; namely, “ An un- 
questionable and unequivocal 'propriety of conduct.” 

I could not probably fix tfpon a more convenient 
or appropriate mode of portraying the conse- 
quences of the present public effervescence than by 
anticipating the sentiments which some historian of 
my reign may hand down to future ages. I will do 
this in two ways ; First, Upon the supposition, that 
the Queen (even after what has already occurred,) 
will be reinstated in all the prerogatives of her rank;” 
and secondly, “ That the Queen will remain estranged 
from the crown.” * 

In the first case, the historian maybe supposed 
thus to .express himself : “jGleorge the Fourth* after a 
Regency of nearly nine years, succeeded to the throne 
of his venerable and most excellent Father, whose 
eventful reign had extended beyond the period of any 
other British Monarch. The brilliant events of the 
Regency of George the Fourth, unparalleled in his- 
tory, are already recorded ; his reign* commenced 
amidst domestic losses, (his Brother, the Duke ot 
Kent, having died very suddenly at Sidmouth, in 
Devonshire, sfx days only before their Roygl Parent) 
public agitation, and great national distress, attended 
with all those factious symptoms? which jthe English 
History* appears almost invariabfy to record, as a 
symptom of peace. A month had not elapsed, before 
a most atrocious conspiracy, aiming no less than at 

2 
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the indiscriminate assassination oT all his Majesty’s 
Ministers during a cabinet dinner," was detected. 
On the twenty-first of April, Ifis Majesty met his 
parliament, and in his ltoyal Speech upon the oc- 
casion, alluded to the disquietude and distress of 
the kingdom, hinted at their cause, and expressed 
a hope, that in the reluming loyalty and legal obe- 
dience of the people, a remedy' for those evils would 
be found. The atrociousness of the conspiracy 
alluded to, had opened the eyes of the supine, and 
alarmed the fears of the timid ; and a more impos- 
ing public attitude being consequently produced, 
tranquillity was gradually increasing into confidence. 
At this moment, it pleased the Queen, (who had 
now been separated from her Royal Husband 
twenty-four years, and had estranged herself from 
England foY six years,) to return from the Continent 
under the auspices of one Wood, an Alderman of 
the City of London. The Queen returned, in the 
teeth of a proposition from the administration, that 
she should still continue to remain ‘abroad, and not 
seek to disturb a connexion so long broken off; 
and in defiance of a threat, that judicial proceedings 
would follow her landing. The intrepidity of her 
conduct was well calculated to please the English 
Nation, and 1 this daring and inconsiderate step, (a 
step which her own legal adviser pronounced to be 
unhappily taken, both as regarded herself, the par- 
liament, tire government, and the country) was ren- 
dered immediately popular by the epithet of brave. 
Would any but art innocent woman (said the 'po- 
pulace) have thus conducted herself? * 

Whilst the Queen was pursuing her journey from 
Dover to the metropolis, a royal message was 
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delivering tu parliament ; and papers in sealed bags 
brought down io both houses. The Queen arrived 
on the very day on which his Majesty went (Town to 
the House of Lprds, to give his assent to the first 
bill passed since his accession. After various in- 
effectual delays, in the hope of effecting an arrange- 
ment, by which the C^ueen might ha\*e again leftt he 
kingdom ; the House of Lords proce* ded to appoint 
a secret committee, to examine the documents sent 
down to them (the House of Commons suspending 
their proceedings,) and shortly made a report on the 
same, charging the Queen with an adulterous inter- 
course with a menial of the name # of Bergami, or 
Pergami, on whom she had conferred, or for whom 
she had procured, certain titles and orders of dis- 
tinction. A bill of Pains and Penalties was there- 
upon brought in by the Earl of Liverpool, after long 
and elaborate arguments upon the propriety and 
applicability of the proceeding, had taken place in 
the House of Peers. The case presented tin ano- 
maly, for no statute existed, applicable to a charge 
of adultery * committed by a Queen of England, 
abroad and with a foreigner. This, nice distinction 
took the offence from within the pale of high 
treason, for inasmuch as the principal was not 
amenable to the laws of the country ; consequently, 
the particcps criininis could not be judicially recog- 
nized by the statutes of treason. Every preliminary 
of this great measure, was discussed tp the very 
letter, with a degree of eloquence anff profound 
learning which reflected unfading lustre upon the 
IIo*usc«of Peers, and on the individual noblemen, 
who led both sides of the Rebates. The question 
appeared new, *and every aspect of its bearing was 



most minutely and rigidly examined ; great debate 
more particularly took place on the question ol 
allowing to the illustrious accused, a list of wit- 
nesses, as in cases of high treason ; when 'it was at 
length decided to open the case, produce the evi- 
dence, and allow the Queen an interval, (such .as her 
counsel should deem, requisite) to prepare her 
defence. Thus her Majesty wjis not only supplied 
eventually with a list ,of witnesses ; but had the 
further guide of their sworn testimony. The At- 
torney General, (Sir R. Gifford,) opened the case 
according to his instructions, and by command of 
the House, with little preliminary remark, and 
certainly without inflation. Her Majesty's cause 
was less upheld by the evidence of the witnesses 
against her, (of whom the popular feeling pronoun- 
ced a pre-judgment of perjury,) than by a deficiency 
of refutation on her own part. The Queen was 
most ably, most zealously, and most eloquently de- 
fended by Messrs. Brougham, Denman, Lushington 
and others ; and the House bore the.license of their 
harangues with a noble equanimity of patience. 
After hearing both the charge and the defence, 
which occupied forty-five days, the House adjourned 
two days, before it met to debate the principle of 
the bill ; which discussion occupied four days. The 
second reading was carried by a majority of twenty- 
eight, the numbers being for it 123, against it !)."». 
During th£ progress of the measure, several pro- 
tests were entered on the Journals of the House, in 
one of which the Lord Chancellor and the Prime 
Minister were directly opposed to each other ; a 
brother of the King absented himself wholly from 
the investigation ; a cousin of the King voted against 
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the measure in all its stages ; both the Ministry and 

the Opposition were divided amongst themselves, 

and intermingled their votes ; the preamble 'of the * 

bill underwent but little alteration in the com- 
, • . * • 
xnitfee : and in the clause for pronouncing a divorce 

as pant of the pains and penalties, all the Cabinet 
Ministers, (nine) voted against it. * The divorce 
clause was however, carried by a majority of 67, 
there being contents 1 29, non-contents 62. Most 
of the peers who had till this moment contended 
against the principle of the bill in all its stages, 
argued (with much plausible appearance of reason) 
that since the Queen was virtually pronounced 
guilty of an adulterous intercourse, by the votes of 
the second reading ; divorce became the natural conse- 
quence, as part of the sentence of the bill, they therefore 
voted fear it. The third reading of the bill, was 
carried on the lOtl* November, by the small majority 
of nine ; the numbers being*for it 108, against it 99 . 

Lord Liverpool, (who had brought in the •bill" as 
an individual peer, and not as a member of the ad- 
ministration), immediately moved, that “ the bill be 
read that day six months,” alleging the smallness 
of the majority, as the motive *. 


* Bill [as read a third time,] entitled. An act to deprive her 
Majesty, Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, of the title, prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, and exemptions of Queen Consort of this 
realm; anc^td dissolve the marriage between hia»J\Iajesty and 
the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth. * • 

Whereas in the year one thousand eight hundred and fourteen, 
her Majesty Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, then Princess of Wales, and 
now Queen Consort of this realm, being 2t Milan, in Italy, engaged 
in her service, in a menial situation, one * Bartolomeo Pergami, a 
foreigner of low station, who had before servtd in a similar capacity : 
And whereas after the said Bartolo/hco Pergami had so entered the 
service of her Ifoyal* High ness the said Princess of Wales, a most un- 
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The friends of the Queen received this unexpected 
reprieve from the bill, after proof* of c the facts, and 
admission of their reality, as a total and complete 


becoming and degrading intimacy commenced between her said 
Royal Highness and the said Bartolomeo Pergami, and ker said 
Royal Highness not. only advanced the s&id Bartolomeo Pergami to 
a high situation in her Royal fligh ness’s household, and received into 
her service many of his near delations, stync of them in inferior and 
others in high and confidential situations about her Royal High- 
ness's person, but bestowed upon him other great and extraordinary 
marks of favour and distinction, and conferred upon him a pretended 
order of knighthood, which her Royal Highness had taken upon 
herself to institute, without any just or lawful authority : And 
whereas also her said Royal Highness, whilst the said Bartolomeo 
Pergami was in her said service, further unmindful of her exalted 
rank and station, and* of her duty to your Majesty, and wholly 
regardless of her own honour and character, conducted herself to- 
wards the said Bartolomeo Pergami, both in public and private, in 
various places and countries which her Royal Highness visited with 
indecent and offensive familiarity and freedom, and carried on <a 
licentious, disgraceful, and adulterous intercourse, with the said Bar- 
tolomeo Pergami, which continued fora long period of time, during 
her Royal Highness’s residence abroad ; by which conduct of her 
said Royal Highness, great scaiylal and dishonour have been brought 
upoi\ your Majesty’s family and this kingdom. Therefore, to mani- 
fest our dc^p sense of such scandalous, disgraceful, and vicious con- 
duct on the part of her said Majesty, by which she has violated the 
duty which she owed to your Majesty, and has rendered herself un- 
worthy of the exalted rank and station of Queen Consort of this 
realm ; and to evince our just regard for the dignity of the crown, and 
the honour of this nation ; wc, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and temporal, and** commons in 
parliament assembled, do humbly entreat your Majesty that it may 
be enacted ; and be. it enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the ^dvice and consent of the lords spiritual, and tem- 
poral, and commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that her said Majesty, Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth, from and after the passing of this act, shall be, and is 
hereby depnytd ot the title of Queen, and of all the prerogatives, 
rights, privileges, anil exemptions, appertaining to her as Queen Con- 
sort otthls realm ; and that her said Majesty shall, from and alter 
the passing of this act, for ever be disabled and rendered incapabLc 
ot using, exercising, and^enjoying the same, or any of them ; apd, 
moreover, that the marriage between his Majesty and ftie said 
Caroline Amelia Elizabeth Ik*, and the same is hereby, fiom hence- 
forth for ever, wholly dissolved, Annulled, and made void, to all iu- 
tentsjinstructions, and purposes whatsoever. • • 
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acquittal of her Majesty from all charge of crinri- 
nality; a nfj proclaimed their sense of her inno- 
cence by rejoicings ami illuminations; to which the 
Lord Mayor of London, two days old in office, gave 
•his young countenance. Less riot and disturbance, 
however, took place than might have been ex- 
'pected; but this was principally owing to the mo- 
deration of their, antagonists; who (whatever might 
be .their opinion of th^ guilt or innocence of the 
Queen, and did not consider a happy escape in tlit 
light of an honourable acquittal) were not disposed 
to thwart the effect of a delusion which appeared in 
many of its features to portray great generosity 
and sympathy in supposed sufferings. The Queen 
returned thanks in the church of the hamlet of the 
parish in which she resided, and a second time on 
the ,29th of November, at St. Paul’s, escorted by 
the voluntary association of her friends, and was 
received with due civic.honour at Temple Bar by 
the young Lord Mayor of London, immense as 
was the crowd assembled, judicious regulations, 
prompted by the high responsibility which the 
young chief magistrate took upon himself on the 
occasion, prevented all confusion or accident. The 
King had previously adjourned both Houses of Par- 
liament, without a Speech either from the Throne 
or by his Commissioners. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons was hissed as he proceeded to 
follow the ‘Usher of the Black Hod tt^the House of 
Peers ; nor did he (there being no«*Royal Speech, 
but merely a command to adjourn) again enter the 
House. This mode of separation appeared to the 
nation very ungracious^ and the disturbed reign of 
Charle» the First was ransacked for precedents. 
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But the King could hardly have avoided reference 
to the proceedings of the Lords, and the more es- 
pecially as the Commons had been adjourned, sub- 
ject to a call of the House, and to meet only for 
business, in the event of the Bill of Pains and Pe- 
nalties coming down to them. Oil the whole, then, 
it appeared better *to leave the ungracious mode of ' 
adjournment for explanation till thp next Sessions, 
when men’s minds might have acquired greater 
power of discrimination, a quality very seldom in 
. request on popular occasions. 

Thus far have I brought down (and, I trust, fairly 
and dispassionately) the outline of this transaction, 
as it occurred; and with this outline (which will 
serve, as far as it goes, for both speculations, that 
of preceding “ the restoration of the Queen to all 
her prerogatives and her court,” and that of still 
“ restraining her from their enjoyment and exer- 
cise,”) I go on, in my assumed character of an his- 
torian, fo observe on the consequences of such op- 
posite results. 

First then, the historian may hereafter ‘portray 
the consequences of the Queen’s restoration to her 
prerogatives and court, in the following manner : — 

“ Whether the ministers mistook the popular cla- 
mour for the real .feeling of the nation, or were un- 
willing to resign their seals of office ; or whether 
they were intimidated by the examples of Spain, 
'Portugal, Naples, and Sicily, all at this time changing 
their form of government, with more or less of 
violence ; they advised .the King to feel no impedi- 
ment to the public reception of the Queen ; who, 
having now the vantage grqund, insisted upon the 
insertion of her name in the Liturgy, and the ex* 
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punging from the Journals of the House of Lords, of 
all the proceedings connected with her case, as pre- 
liminaries to such reception. The first Was readily 
accomplished ; to procure the second, the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Lord Chancellor (two of the most able 
ministers and upright men of the day) having re- 
* tired in disgust, every parliamentary finesse was re- 
sorted to ; and, fit length? with great difficulty, and 
amid violent debates and mutual recriminations, the 
point was carried by a majority of one ; there being 
for the expunging 91 ; against it 90. Bonfires and 
illuminations, strong beer and roasted beasts were, 
for a whole week, the order of each successive day ; 
and in so great a joy, few troubled themselves to 
calculate upon futurity. 

“ But short was the delirium, and dreadful the 
consequences. 

“ The King was laughed at, and pitied as a dupe, 
the Queen was openly, scorned, faction was tri- 
umphant, no competent administration cOuld be 
formed, and monarchy was on the wane. Those 
who had opposed the Queen, not from vindictive 
motives, but to justify the honour of the crown, felt 
no longer an attachment to a bauble undignified with 
the jewel of female chastity. The court was seldom 
held ; when held, neglected ; official levees supplied 
its place. The higher and respectable ranks of life 
withdrew within their own pure and virtuous asso- 
ciations ;.and that intermixture of society which is 
the true essence of a free government and a.virtuous 
court, no longer existed, l^ich, vulgar plebeianism 
took the lead in public. ‘At foreign courts, the 
younger branches of the nobility experienced great 
difficulty of reception, not having chosen to be pre- 
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sented at their own; but when received at such 
courts, it was considered as a matter <4 especial 
favour conceded to their peculiar situation. Thus 
was the national character subjected to sarcastic 
insult ; and thus was the lustre of the Crown of 
England obscured ; for whatever- might have bean 
the personal faults -of its sovereigns, as individuals 
no more exempt from human frailty than the hum- 
blest of their subjects, but .rather more exposed, to 
their commission ; yet the Crown of England had 
been entitled, for the last century at least, to the 
homage due to unsullied and unquestionable honour. 
Such were some of the effects of the Queen's resto- 
ration. 

“ The evil, however, stopped not here ; scarcely 
had sufficient time elapsed to justify inconsistency, 
than the truth of the original charges against the 
Queen was loudly revived by that very press which 
had forced her innocence down the throats of the 
nation. 1 The levellers and jacobins, who lorded 
over public opinion, professed to defend their 
change, by the discovery of some new Evidence 
which (said they), had we known before, would 
have produced a different opinion. Thus, the very 
men who had so conspicuously advocated the cause 
of the Queen; w|io had poured into her ears ad- 
dresses of congratulatory exultation ; who had 
headed her processions, and maddened the populace 
in her behalfy these? very men, who had artfully 
drawn her to the very precipice of rebellion against 
her husband and King; .these men, from whom she 
could not but have expected eternal friendship and 
never-ending adulation, finding her without influence 
or patronage, became within six months* hev scorn- 
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ful foes. Thtse very men, who had provoked the 
measure of expunging the whole transaction from 
the Records of Parliament, and who would fain have 
burnt, in one huge pile, every paper and every 
Journal which contained the adulterous evidence, 
themselves werp 'the first to direct the same press 
which had borne down* all opposition against her, 
to insult, remind, and mortify her. The reign of 
terror had commenced.* Such were the effects of 
this unaccountable delusion ! Such were the con- 
sequences of excusing and*exalting vice on the frail * 
plea of political expediency ! ! 

***#****•**#*<## 

I proceed now (still in the character of a propheti- 
cal historian) to mark the consequences which might 
follow the Queen's continued restriction from the 
public exercise of her prerogatives. 

“ On Friday, the 10th of November, this bill of 
Pains and Penalties parsed the third reading, when 
it was suspended, under the form of beirfg read that 
day six mtmths, and the Lords adjourned to the 23d, 
the day on which the Commons were to meet, to 
pursue (if necessary) this important affair. On the 
*23d befth houses met, and were instantly prorogued 
by Commission, without any Royal Speech. This 
hasty procurement of separation*gave great offence 
to the Queen's party ; the House of Commons being 
summoned at the very moment wheri the Solicitor # 
Gcneral’of the Queen was about to communicate to 
the House, a message from her maje*sty. 

“ It was evident that th$ King £ould have made 
nO Speech to the Houses o*f Parliament, omitting 
all reference to the late momentous transaction. 
Had hfs Majesty said, that he regretted the issue of 
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it, he would have committed himself personally, be- 
sides being guilty of the most unconstitutional error ; 
that of presuming to know a partiamentary proceeding in 
transitu, for as yet the bill was not absolutely aban- 
doned. Had his Majesty, on the other hand, made 
a Royal Communication, omitting, as he must ne- 
cessarily have done, all reference to- the bill in ques- 
tion ; it might have been 'inferred, , that future pro- 
ceedings, in any shape, were abandoned ; besides, 
the interval of adjournment was but for two months, 
and not seven or eight, as usually happens, the bill 
having driven the attendance of both houses to a 
most unusual lateness. It was deemed therefore 
most prudent, to encounter the accusation of an 
ungracious prorogation, for so short a period as two 
months, rather than * be hurried into any hasty 
avowal. But had there been no such prudent 
ground for the proceeding, it was sufficiently jus- 
tified by the subsequent conduct of the Queen ; 
who assumed to herself an authoritative act of 
government, having prepared her official adviser 
with a message to be delivered to the Commons 
House of Parliament ; a step which might well alarm 
the servants of the Crown, and indeed the whole 
nation ; for it aimed, in the shape of a message, at a 
share of the Monarch's power, which the Queen 
Consort does not possess, being only a subject * . It 
is a radical error, for a Queen Consort to call the 


* <l The* Queen hath also many exemptions and minute prero- 
gatives. For instance, She pays no toll, nor is she liable to any 
amercement in any Court. But in general, unless where the Jaw 
has expressly declared her exempted, she is upon the same footing 
uith other subjects ; and not his erju^JI : in like manner as in the im- 
perial law : * Augusta legibvs so hi l a non nt ' ” iUncJisf uip', cap. 4. 
page 220. 
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King’s peopl^t her people, or for the King’s subjects 
to call theipselves the subjects of the King’s wife ; it 
is a fault of misdirected loyalty. We mdy call our- 
selves, by way of courtesy, the Queen’s most dutiful 
and affectionate servants ; but legally and constitu- 
tionally wc can only be the dutiful and affectionate 
'subjects of ‘ the King.’ • 

“ During the interval between the prorogation and 
the. meeting of both Houses, the Queen proceeded 
to Saint Paul’s, continued to receive Addresses of 
Congratulation, and renewed unsuccessfully her ap- 
plication for a Royal Residence. But the people 
had now time to reflect, to .compare, to decide. 
John Bull is never long misled, and now discovered 
in the case, premature judgments, audacious false- 
hoods, attempts at intimidation, and unproved asser- 
tions; above all, a complete absence of all those pro- 
mises of refutation, which had been so lavishly and 
so loudly proclaimed ; and the non-performance of 
which was the more extraordinary, inasmuch as the 
persons who might, if they could, have given such 
testimony, were already in England, and at the 
Queen’s command. 

“ Upon the meeting of Parliament, the Commons 
desired a conference with the Upper House, and 
having thereat obtained leave to smirch the Journals 
of the Peers, they became constitutionally ac- 
quainted with the late proceedings. They found 
therein a* sentence of guilt prqnounced, which (to 
say the least of it,) was tantamount tfl the effect of a 
true bill by a grand Jury. « * , 

With this impression upon their minds, the Com- 
mons soon felt, that tl\e question was now com- 
pletely *in their own hands. The passing of the 
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Civil List bill was exactly the period, when their 
influence .would become apparent: but.they previ- 
ously determined once more' to address the Queen, 
by the same deputation, which had pone up on a 
former occasion. This address commenced by the 
firm and dignified assurance of the unshaken attaeh- 
ment of the Commons to the throne, the constitution, 
and the altar, and their determination to preserve 
them from every attempt <of factious anarchy.- It 
proceeded to express great regret for the past, and 
a hope that by conciliatory measures, all further 
personal legislation would become unnecessary. 
It assured the Queen that she might rely upon the 
continued care and attention of the commons ; 
should her Majesty, by sacrificing some part of her 
high claims, be the means of restoring tranquillity to 
the public mind. It intimated that some points on 
which the Queen had heretofore insisted, might be 
the subject of future and favourable consideration ; 
but that time was necessary to produce a change, 
which should justify their concession ; and it finally 
dwelt upon the total impossibility, that even should 
the Queen gain the object of her wishes, it would 
(under existing circumstances) be attended to her 
with happiness or peace of mind.” 

“ In answer to this address, the Queen made but 
few remarks; but principally dwelt on the utter 
impossibility of quitting a nation, who had treated 
her with sue!) unbounded generosity, arid- espoused 
her cause witH such enthusiastic ardour; and finally 
proposed, that* three friends, appointed by herself, 
should confer with thd deputation of the Commons, 
and agree upon a basis for, a complete adjustment.” 
To this it was objected, that the deputation had no 
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such power of treating; but the difficulty was 
eventually got t»ver, by their consenting to mget the 
friends of the Queen as individuals, and subse- 
quently use their exertions to induce the House to 
adopt such a course of conduct, as might result 
from the conference.; after two meetings it was 
eventually agreed, that the Queen should return to 
Saint Omers, and find herself placed in the same situation, 
as she would have been, had hir legal advisers delivered 
to her Lord Laver poofs communication of April, pre- 
viously to that made by Lord Hutchinson. 

“ This departure was accomplished in so unex- 
pected and in so judicious a manner, as far as the 
coast, that until the Queen was saluted by the guns 
at Dover, on her embarkation in a Royal Yacht, it 
was but just rumoured. The Queen was accom- 
panied by two of her legal advisers, who were met 
by two others, on the part of the Crown. The de- 
parture of the Queen beingf made known to the 
Parliament, a most gracious vote of thank's was 
passed in both Houses ; the Commons renewed their 
assurances, tfiat they would pay all due attention to 
her Majesty’s interests. The Civil List bill was ex- 
peditiously passed, and a Royal Message brought 
down to both Houses by Ministers, in which the 
King thanked the Commons for the generous pro- 
vision made for the Queen’s future comfort. Her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General, also on his retufti from 
Saint Omer’s,* expressed the Queen’s th'afiks, ac- 
companied by her regret, on leaving Engfand ; but 
attributing the step she had tal^en . to’ a? thorough 
conviction that she could never hope to promote the 
happiness of the King ; and therefore her .next wish 
was to contribute to the tranquillity of the Kingdom. 



He also adverted to. the impaired health of the 
Queen; and the possibility, that she might not 
again return to the Country of her adoption. 

.. Thus ended an affair which could not possibly 
have happened at a more critical moment, for whilst 
it was proceeding, military revolutions were follow- 
ing one another, through the South of Europe ; and 
that the mania did rfbt extend to England, can be 
attributed solely to ther sound principles of the vast 
majority of the Kingdom ; principles which were 
daily and hourly assailed, by a venal press ; and by 
a system of the most pernicious, irritating, and base 
political libels, and personal caricatures. But on 
this occasion the Constitution floated above the 
passions of the people, safe and unhurt as her Navy 
rides on the turbulent billow, which dashes against 
Albion’s rocky sides. . 

“ Amidst these internal commotions, it pleased 
Providence to bless* the kingdom with a most 
abundant harvest; so that the winter passed over 
with much less proportionate privations to the 
humbler classes of the community. Indeed it may 
be rather said, that such heavenly bounty, ad- 
ministered by charitable hands and feeling hearts, 
rendered distress unknown. The following Spring 
found the wfrole nation, except certain disappointed 
speculating politicians, in good humour; and the 
moment was most judiciously seized to administer 
to the whole United Kingdom, the ohth of allegiance. 
The cerdtaaony was accompanied by every mark of 
joy and jnagnificence ; it was indeed a national 
banquet. On the Tuesday, the magistracy took 
the oaths in the county towns. On the Thursday, 
the population took them in every city, town, and 
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village, in the following manner : Lists had been 
previously signed, and to each list was prefixed a 
power by deputation to some person therein 
pamed, to take the oath publicly for as many persons 
as were contained in such list; and by its form, 
all. persons therein* subscribed we$e held to be 
bound by the oath of* allegiance, recited also in such 
instrument. Ox Tift Satirday, the Army took 
the oaths, by regiments, squadrons, and detach- 
ments, at their individual quarters; and the Navy 
by fifties, after the form of the general population. 
This splendid and national rejoicing seemed to an-' 
nihilate every spark of disaffection.* 

“ In the Autumn, the coronation of his Majesty 
took place, and the first Act of Grace performed im- 
mediately after, was, ‘ to expunge from the Journals 
of the Lifrds all the accusatory proceedings connected 
with the Queen of England.' 

“ This last step was considered an act of oblivion, 
and a compliment to the crown.” The Queen 
remained abroad during her life, in conformity with 
her word of honour.” 

* * ****** 

And now, *my faithful subjects, and well-beloved 
fellow-countrymen, your King takes his leave, re- 
commending the alternative to your attention, and 
praying to the God and Father of us all, that he 
will so direct your steps, as to lead both fo your 
temporal and your eternal happiness; pra^fng also 
that the crown of his forefathers may not be disho- 
noured on his head, but that mqtual love and con- 
fidence may render happy both King and People. 

My excellent subjects, may God Almighty bless 
you Fare Vel ). 


GEORGE. 
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APOLOGY. 

Should the readers of the preceding Letter, have entertained 
'doubt of its authenticity, the Author and Publisher beg leave' to 
satisfy those doubts, by stating, “ That it is one of those literary 
fictions, which can only be justified by a good cause/’,, Indeed 
they feel so high a degree of veneration for the sacred name of 
“ The King,” wliich, (speaking constitutionally), “ Never dies 
and so anxious a desire, that nothing directly or indirectly should 
appear to trifle with its use ; that, previous to their determination 
to publish, they submitted the following Question to the opinion 
of a most eminent Counsel ; which question at once proclaimed the 
author’s motive, and the answer subjoined, contains (wc trust) our 
justification. 


THE QUESTION. 

Suppose A. writes a letter entitled “ A Letter from the King,” and 
having written and published such Letter, states, in a Postscript 
annexed that such title was adopted to excite curiosity | and extend 
its political utility ; and that such Letter was neither directly or 
indirectly written" by the King; will such acknowledgment take the 
assumption of the King’s name, out of any and every statute of 
premuniw ? 


OPINION. 

I am clearly of opinion, that such acknowledgment as is proposed, 
will take the Letter out of the Statutes of prcmunirc. The term and 
the offence prcmunirc, arc now merely sounds: but I decidedly think, 
that the Letter imposed, written in the tone and spirit which is sug- 
gested, will not render the writer responsible to any penalty whatever. 

Temple , December 4th, 1850. 


Thus fir as to the legality of the act ; but should 
our most gracious; Sovereign chance to see a Pub- 
lication thus imputed to him ; we beg leave most 
respectfully to deprecate any sehtiment of personal 
dissatisfaction, which he may fed af our bold as- 
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sumption; \assuring The King, that he does not 
possess among his people, more disinterestedly loyal 
subjects, than the Author and Publisher -of this 
Letter. . . 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

The Amanuensis of this Letter has heard many observations made 
on this bold attempt of imputgig to his Sovereign the sentiments con- 
tained therein. He has taken some pains to discover the feeling^ of 
the parties raising objections to it ; as well as of those who consider it 
a timely boldness. He has the satisfaction of finding, that those are, 
most violent against it, who are unable to answer its argument; and 
those talk insidiously of this abuse of the King's name, who are 
great admirers and cncouragors of caricatures on his person. In 
some cases, there is also (even among those who think with himself) a 
scrupulous feeling as to the mode in which his thoughts are conveyed. 
Such feeling is conscientious and honourable, but on this occasion, 
oxer nice • The mode adopted was the only one, capable of producing 
a dispassionate review of the King’s case ; it has succeeded beyond 
the most sanguine expectation, as four editions within a Fortnight 
tesfify. 


POSTSCRIPT JO THE FIFTH EDITION. 

From the moment of deciding upon the bold step of publishing 
this Letter, it was also determined never to notice any reply, attack, 
or abuse of it We are most happy to know, that it has convinced 
many of the most violent advocates of the Royal Tenant of Branden* 
burg House, of their injustice towards their noble-minded Sovereign. 


THE END. 
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oi me House, or authorized by the appointment 
* of a Committee to undertake the faianagemeut 
of stay important legislative measure, is respon* 
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sible in the first instance for its success ; and if 
he has t by influence which he could not resist, 
been prevented from pursuing his object in his 
own, way, he owes to himself the duty of shew- 
ing to whom the blame of the failure belongs. 
Yet I hardly think 1 should have been induced 
to give this explanation in the present case, bad 
the comparatively insignificant question of my 
own conduct beep alone involved in it. My 
belief is, that great as the errors are which 
bqve been committed, some good may yet be 
attained by directing the public attention to 
the proceedings under the Act; while, at all 
events, the defects of that measure, and of 
the steps already taken to execute it, can only 
be supplied by a full discussion of the whole 
subject. t 

T believe there never was a measure brought 
forward with more deliberation thqp the Bill for 
inquiring into the abuse of charitable funds. The 
Education Committee of 1816, having observed 
many instances of malversation and of negli- 
gence in the management of such property, re- 
commended a parliamentary commission, as the 
most effectual and economical mode of bring- ' 
ing to light the still more numerous cases of 
abusetwhich every one suspected to, exist. In 
1§I7, thl Committee again met; but my illness 
prevented it> from, doing more than repeat the 
recommendation* of the former report. iWe 
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knew welljenough that a bill might easily have 
beep carried through Parliament during the re^ 
maining part of the session ; but sufficient time 
for maturing the details of the measure was 
wanting, and we felt the propriety of avoiding 
every thing like* rashness, even .at the risk of 
being charged with procrastination. As soon as 
we were again appointed, last March, we ap- 
plied ourselves to the subject of the Bill, and 
its introduction being recommended in our re- 
port, I was instructed to move for leave to 
bring it in. I did so early in April. Every 
day’s inquiries in the Committee demonstrated 
the necessity of the measure, and threw light 
upon its details. Skilful professional men as- 
sisted me in preparing the Bill ; it underwent a 
minute discussion above stairs ; it was then com- 
municated to His Majesty's Ministers and to the 
law officers of the Crown ; and, as these ftras 
reason to apprehend that the principal opposi- 
tion to it* would be made in the Lords, it was 
submitted to the highest legal authority in that 
House, as well as to the Secretary of State for 
the home department, to whose province, I was 
informed, the subject in an especial manner ap- 
pertained. About ten weeks elapsed from its 
introduction to the passing of the Apt ; the 
whole time being occupied in dismissing its 
provisions, and in altering almost every part of 
them again and again. I believe it was printed 
pot'fewer than six times. * 
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If the framers of the measure capnot be ac- 
cused' of rashness or impatience, so neither are 
they liable to the charge of party-feeling or of 
undue prepossession in favour of their own views. 
The* Committee, composed of above forty mem- 
bers taken indiscriminately frqm all parts of the 
bouse, have agreed *in every, matter that has 
come before them from the first day of their 
appointment in 1816. I do not recollect a 
single instance of* a division. Of course, as 
always happens in committees, the regular at- 
tendance was confined to a few upon whom the 
labour chiefly devolved ; but these were for the 
most part gentlemen who differ with me in 
politics; and a constant communication being 
maintained between those who took an active 
part in the inquiry and those who attended but 
seldom, the least dissension among us would 
ha?e led to an immediate, assembly of the greater 
part of our numbers. I have therefore a right 
to assume that a real and complete unanimity 
prevailed among us in all our proceedings. 

Having the fortune to take an active part 
in the political business of parliament, and to be 
involved in <its contests, 1 was peculiarly so- 
licitous to avoid every thing that might seem 
to proofed from party attachments or dislikes. 
For a pto^f of this, I appeal to those members of 
His Majesty’s government with whom I had the 
honour of con&munipating from time to time; and 
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I am confident they will admit that I received 
every suggestion of theirs with the greatest^ 
respect. Indeed the changes which I adopted, 
at their desire, sufficiently prove that, if I am 
liable to any charge, it is to the imputatio’n of 
having surrendered too many of the provisions 
originally made in the Bill! It is material that 
a few of these change? should here be men- 
tioned. 

As the Bill at first stood, the Commissioners 
were to be named in it. The Ministers pro- 
posed that the appointment should be vested 
in the Crown ; that is in themselves. . To this 
important alteration the Committee with extreme 
reluctance submitted rather than assented. We 
were* aware that upon the fitness of the persons 
selected to cart*y on the inquiry its success 
mainly depended. We had before uS the ex- 
amples of the Commissions of Publid Ac- 
counts, and bf Naval and Military Inquiry, from 
which the country had derived the most signal 
benefits, chiefly, as we conceived, because the 
acts establishing those Boards had nominated the 
members who were to form them. No private 
selection of Commissioners, how conscientiously 
soever it might be performed, could give the 
same security against Improper or inefficient 
appointments. Without accusifig tl% -Minister 
to whose department it belonged^ of so foul a 
crime as a wilful prostitution of patronage in 
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this most delicate matter, we felt tbat all men 
in high office, are beset by applicants j that they 
must frequently trust to others for their infor- 
mation as to individual merit ; and that private 
friendships often blind very respectable persons 
in the reports which they make or the suits 
which they prefer. * We could not indeed be- 
lieve tbat the Secretary of State was capable 
of chusing men whom the place might suit* 
rather than those suited to the place ; that he 
could shut his eyes to the claims of acknow- 
ledged merit, and prefer unknown persons 
backed by powerful supporters; or that, instead 
of regarding their fitness for the new office, 
he should bestow the salary as the wages of 
former service. Least of all did a suspicion 
ever enter our minds that care might knowingly 
and wilfully be taken to avoid those men, whose 
zeal fbr the cause, and, whose habits of inves- 
tigation gave a certain pledge thart all abuses 
would be sii'ted to the bottom, and that the 
guilty would in no station be spared. Yet we 
were afraid that a certain degree of carelessness 
or easy goodnature, the almost necessary at- 
tendant upon official habits, might be shewn in 
the selection ; and that he whom we were willing 
to beliefs incapable of voluntarily converting into 
a jotAFe.rr.ost sacred part of his patronage, or of 
taking precautions to screen the enormous delin- 
quency of robbing? the poor, might from .im- 
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perfect information and in the hurry of a . busy 
department, chase Commissioners far less adapt- » 
ed to the objects of the Act than those upon* 
whose fitness a publick decision by the voice 
of Parliament should be pronounced. To assist 
the Legislature iif making*this selection, we had 
applied ourselves* with much attention in the 
Committee, canvassing with perfect freedom the 
qualifications of many gentlemen who were at 
different times offered to our notice. And we 
were prepared to propose a list, in which was to 
be found the name of no one connected by ties, 
however remote, with any of ourselves. I may add, 
as far as regards myself, that all but one were of 
political connexions adverse to my own ; that I 
was upon a footing of intimacy with none of 
them; and that one gentleman, of undeniable 
qualifications having been proposed, I desjred 
his name migfht be no ulbre mentioned, as he hap- 
pened to.be a near relation of mine. Some per- 
sons, whose opinions I highly respect, deemed that 
we acted unwisely in abandoning this main point 
of the nomination. But we only gave it up when 
we found the ministers determined to oppose 
the Bill, unless they were allowecf to name the 
Commissioners. We still trusted that the power 
would nojt'be abused; and we looked, to the 
wholesome controul of Parliament *and the 
public for a security that the wqrk would* be 
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done with diligence, upon whomsoever it might 
devolve. 

• The next change of importance, related to 
the quorum. The whole excellence of the 
measure consisted in the ambulatory nature of 
the Board ; because, beside the great saving of 
expense, unless the Commissioners repaired to 
the spot, it was quite vain to expect an effectual 
investigation of the various particulars relating 
tc local abuses. But, as the performance of 
this duty would be both cumbrous and endless, 
if the whole Commissioners were to go round 
the country in a body, it was provided that they 
should divide themselves into bodies of two 
each, and that four boards should thus at the 
same time carry on the inquiry, with an expe- 
dition greatly accelerated, and with a salutary 
rivalship among themselves. The Ministers in 
the House of Lords, changed the quorum from 
two to three , and left the whole number of 
Commissioners eight, as before ; thus reducing 
the number of Boards from four to two, and 
leaving two Commissioners wholly unemployed. 
As it is perfectly well known, even to beginners 
in arithmetic, that eight is not divisible by 
three , I am reduced to the necessity of sus- 
pectipg\l\at the authors of this change have no 
serious fh&entipn that the Board shall ever be 
divided atall; and ( that they mean to make the 
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Commissioners proceed by written interroga- 
tories sent to different parts of the country. It" 
is already sftited outoof doors that such a plan* 
has been formed ; I can only say. that it must, 
render the wholq inquiry a perfect mockery; 
and the labours of the last session, for the cor- 
rection of abuses* will haVe ended in adding 
one of peculiar grossness*to the former number, 
by the creation of about a dozen sinecure places. 

An addition was proposed 'by His Majesty's 
Ministers, which we cheerfully adopted, regard- 
ing it as an improvement. They suggested the 
propriety of naming six honorary Commissioners, 
who might form a superintending and central, 
body, to advise and to regulate the proceedings 
of tlfe whole. The personages who were pro- 
posed to fill this department, united to great 
weight in the country, cdmmanding talents and 
confirmed habits of business. I need only mention 
the Speaks Sir W. Grant, the Marquis of 
Lansdown, Lord Grenville, and the Bishop of 
London, to justify the satisfaction experienced 
by the Committee at this part of the arrange- 
ment. It seemed even to furnish a security 
against the consequence of any defects in the 
choice of the stipendiary Commissioners; and 
some whose confidence in the measure bdd been 
shaken by that choice being left? in c!rown, 
felt it revive when they were told that such. 
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men as I have named, would at aH events be 
placed at the head of the department. 

* The changes made in thfe powers' of the Com- 
missioners were as important as the alterations 
in the construction of the Board. They were 
deprived of all authority to prosecute their in- 
quiries, unless by the consent 0 of every person 
whom it might be necessary to examine ; and 
they were only permitted to carry on even this 
ineffectual investigation, into a class of abuses 
neither the most numerous nor the most flagrant. 
It seems hardly credible that any men affecting 
to have at heart the great objects of the Bill, 
should have so crippled its powers and narrow- 
ed its objects. Nevertheless, such I lament to 
say is the undeniable fact. In the first place, 
as to the powers — We had originally given 
the r Commissioners the same authority which 
rendered the Naval and Military inquiries so 
effectual. Imagining that persons concerned 
in any abuse might be unwilling to give evi- 
dence against themselves, or to produce 
documents which made them liable to refund 
large balances du.e to the poor, we had 
armed the Commissioners with the power of 
compelling the production of papers, and 
obliging every one to answer such _ questions 
as did net^cri urinate himself. The ministers in 
the* House of Lords peremptorily insisted upon 
this provision being struck out. They said it 
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was harsh-* but why should any one complain 
of being forced to do what it is every one’s duty ™ 
to do, and v^hat no one can refuse to do unless * 
with the design of concealing some malversation ? 
They represented* it as indelicate to respectable 
trustees — but can* any respectable trustee com- 
plain of being cdled upon to disclose the par- 
ticulars of his conduct in the execution of his 
trust? They described it as unconstitutional — 
yet the same powers are possessed by all courts, 
even by commissioners of bankrupt. They called 
it unprecedented — yet they themselves, when in 
office with a truly great minister, the renown 
of whose naval exploits alone eclipses the glory 
of his civil administration, had furnished the 
precedent which we followed j had passed the 
very act from which we copied verbatim the clause 
in our Bill. They attempted, indeed, to esc&pe 
from this dilemma by various outlets. My 
Lord Chancellor said that he had always disap- 
proved of that provision in lord St. Vincent’s 
act ; yet he suffered it to paas without a division, 
and was, with my Lord Ellenborough, the prin- 
cipal advocate of the measure. My lord Sid- 
mouth contented himself with observing, that 
many persons had objected to lord St. Vin- 
cent’s bill j* but assuredly his lortlshipL^hen 
minister in the House of Commons, not of 
. the number ; for he strenuously .defended it 
agaijist Mr. Canning, who alctoe, of th*e present 
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cabinet, opposed it. A feeble effort was made to 
distinguish the objects of the two inquiries. 

' But as to their importance*— can alhy one main- • 
tain that the expenses of the dock-yards, de- 
mand more rigorous investigation than the dis- 
posal of fends desthted by benevolence for the 
relief of wretchedness; or that the conduct of the 
person who asses a son of the public money, with- 
out authority and then replaces it, shall be sifted 
by every means of examination which can wring 
the truth from interested reluctance ; while he 
who pockets thousands a year belonging to the 
poor, shall only be invited to disclose the state 
of his accounts in order that his undue gains 
may cease, and his past accumulations be re- 
fended ? Then as to the nature of the two in- 
quiries — can it be contended that the power of 
expmiuHig all private mere bants’ accounts, in 
substance possessed by the Naval commissioners, 
was less liable to abuse, or in itself less. vexatious, 
than the power of examining the accounts of 
trustees, filling a public office ? As for the clamour 
excited against the clause respecting title-deeds, 
no one who had read our bill could be de- 
ceived by it for a moment ; because the possessor 
of a deed was only obliged to produce it, in case 
ft nejpbed wholly to the charity ; 4f any other 
matter ‘Whatever was contained in it, he was al- 
lowed to produce a copy of the part relating to 
the charity. . • ■ 
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All our arguments, however, were unavailing. 
It was resolved that the Commissioners should '= 
have no powers j and what is very remarkable,* 
the Bill had been suffered to pass through all iU 
stages in the Commons without any objection 
being made to this essential part ; although 
Mr. Canning and others had given notice 
of an opposition, and were present at all 
the debates upon it. The alteration was re- 
served for the Upper House, where one of the 
ministers proposed it, and none of hi* colleagues 
objected. • 

The objects of the Bill were as materially 
limited, as the powers of the Commissioners had 
been crippled. 

First, they were prohibited from inquiring 
generally into the State of Education, although 
a great saving both of time aqd expense 
to tlie public would have been effected* by al- 
lowing them to make that inquiry when they 
visited any district for other purposes. 

Secondly, they were no longer to examine 
abuses of all charities, but only of those connected 
with the education of the poor. A most anfortu- 
> nate change in the constitution of the Board — 
for every one was aware how many malversations 
existed in •charitable institutions whollf uncon- 
nected with education, and rt* was Obviously a 
more natural, as well as more economical course 
of, proceeding, to authorise Commissioners to 
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look jnto these at the same time that they were 
examining the others, than to send one set of 
.functionaries to investigate school charities, 
and then dispatch a second body to go over 
the same ground, in order tp see what the 
former had been ordered to overlook. 

The instruction under whioli the committee 
acted, confined its inquiries to charities con- 
nected with education. Nevertheless, we had 
accidentally been made acquainted with abuses 
of a very gross description in other charities, 
which the powers of the Commission as now re- 
stricted cannot reach. We found that one Cor- 
poration in Hampshire, entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of estates worth above £2000 a year 
lor the use of the poor, let them for 2 or £300 
on fines, and would give no account of the 
manner in which those fines were applied. 
The shme body, it was stated, employed a sum 
of money confided to it for charitable purposes, 
in payment of its own debts. At Mere, in Lin- 
colnshire, is an endowment for a Warden and 
poor brethren of a very ancient date. The warden 
and his lessees seem to be well provided for, 
whatever may be the lot of the brethren ; the 
estate consists of 650 acres, five miles from 
Lincoln Js.it is let for only half-a-guinea an acre, 
tbougffT it ^)ays neither ty the nor poor’s rate ; 
and’£24 a year is the whole sum allotted to the 
poor brethren. The Bishop of the Diocese 



is both patrbn and visitor; he has given the 
Wardenship ^ to his nephew; and the former 
Warden resigned it upon being promoted by 
the same prelate to a living in his gift. The 
„ son of that right ^reverend person^ is master of 
Spital Hospital id the same county. Besides 
other landed property, he is in possession of one 
estate worth 6 or £700 a year n right of his 
office ; and all that he pays to the poor is £27. 4s. 
to four or five pensioners. At Wellingborough, 
in Northamptonshire, there are lands belonging 
to different charities, of which dnly one is con- 
nected with education ; a short time ago they 
were let for £68, although worth near £1 100; and 
the trustees enjoyed the leases. In the parish of 
Yeovil in Somersetshire, there are estates possess- 
ed by trustees, and destined to four different 
charities, one only of whicfi is a school. Limited 
as the Commissioners ifow are, they may ex- 
amine those trustees as to one part of tbeir trust; 
but they must order them to be silent as to the 
other three. They may inspect the deeds and 
accounts relating to the school revenue, but they 
must suddenly shut the book when they- perceive 
any mention of the other charities. And yet 
-all the four seem to have been equally abused. 
An estate worth £700 a year only educal^ffiyen 
or eight boys; lands valued at 1*1 orOT200 a 
year only afford a wretched pittance to sixteen 
paupers; and property worth. £150* a year 
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is let for £ 2 . Is. 4 d., chiefly to *tbe trustees 
themselves. There are two estates belonging 
* to the poor of Croydon, which ou'ght to bring 
between 1000 and £1500 a year, and yet are 
worth nothing from being * badly let on 90 
years* leases; but itfto this the Commissioners 
must not look, when they gO to examine the 
abuses in the Hospital, because those estates are 
unconnected with education. In that Hospital 
itself, they will find but little within their juris- 
diction ; it is, indeed, full of abuse ; but only 
a small portion of the charity belongs to the 
school, and even that is protected from inquiry by 
the appointment of a visitor — which leads me to 
the next head of exemption. 

Thirdly, among charities connected with edu- 
cation, there was introduced a large class of excep- 
tions^ comprehending, not only the Universities 
and the public schools dbwn to Rugby, but gene- 
rally all charities having special “ visitors, go- 
41 vernors or overseers.” Now it happens that 
almost every considerable charity is subject to 
special visitation ; consequently what remains 
for the operations of the Commissioners lies 
within a sufficiently narrow compass. 

This last alteration of the Bill, we justly 
viepteoro a matter of extreme regret. For of 
the mafcy instances of gross abuse, which had 
come to our knowledge, and some of which 
will be seen injkhe evidence now made public. 
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there was hardly one which this clause did not 
withdraw from the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
, sioners. Thais Pocklington school, with a large 
* revenue, had been suffered to fall into decay, so 
that only one boy was taught, and the room 
' converted into a saw-pit* ; yet it hae visitors, (St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,,) who, probably 
from ignorance of the evil, had taken no step 
to correct it before last winter. So, the 
property of the Huntingdon school is grossly 
misapplied ; the land is let to accommodate the 
trustees, and is made the means of supporting 
a political interest in that borough ; yet the cha- 
rity has visitors in the persons of some of those 
very trustees, who are thus by the exemption in 
the Aft, secured against all inquiry. It should 
seem too, that . St. Bees school is equally 
exempted. But that its .affairs merit investi- 
gation clearly appears by the evidence ; for tre 
there find thAt leases of its land were granted 
at a remote period, for 1000 years at a very low 
fixed rentf ; that at a more recent date, the valu- 
able minerals were leased at a mere trifle 
(jE.it. 14*.,) for the term of 8 or 900 years, to one 
of the trustees ; that one of the present trustees 

* An attempt was made to deny this; bat it seems to be the 
result of the evidence taken together. At any rate^k is ad- 
mitted, that tlie proper school- room wy whojty disused, 
except for keeping lumber and working materials! * 

, f The rent is about <£100, the value of.the tenements 
beingjsbove .£8000 a year. '* t * 
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now enjoys the lease ; anti that a decided, majority 
of the others are clergymen, holding livings 
, under him, and supporting him in hismianagement 
of the concern. As none of them has made 
any attempt to set aside a lease which every 
one must perceive to.be utterly void, and as one 
of their number has -expressed his apprehensions 
of engaging in a contest with so powerful 
an adversary, it may be presumed that such 
considerations alone could deter them from per- 
forming what was obviously their duty to the 
charity ; and the inference is irresistible, that 
this was exactly a case which demanded the 
interposition of the Commissioners. Certain 
estates devised for the purposes of education at 
Reading, appear to have been let as late as 1811 
for nearly the same rent that- they fetched in 
Charles the Second’s reign. It is now considera- 
bly itaised; but some o£ the lands seem still to 
be much underlet ; at any rate an inquiry would 
be highly beneficial where such negligence ap- 
pears so recently to have prevailed : yet all 
examination is precluded by the proviso; for 
there is a special visitor. The hospital at 
Croydon founded by Archbishop Whitgift is 
protected frum investigation by a similar ap- 
pointn^ent ; but the evidence plainly shews, 
thaf*aU% not right there. The estates are 
valued £y the surveyor of the house itself at 
£2,673 a year; yet they are let for £bd(>; 
and down to l$12 they fetched no more 'than 
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£ 336 . A fi&e school too, is specially appointed 
to be kept for all the inhabitants of Croydon ; 
but none ha£ within the memory of man been • 
taught, although the master receives his emolu- 
ments, teaching another school for his own pro- 
fit, and although the inhabitants hhve establish- 
ed a seminary uppn the nefw plan to give edu- 
cation at their own expfince to the poor of the 
place, in the very school-room which Archbishop 
Whitgift devised for their gratuitous instruction. 
These abuses, I verily believe, are unknown to 
the distinguished prelate who is visitor of the 
hospital. Whoever fills his station in the church, 
has, beside the ordinary functions of his pro- 
vince, the superintendence of a vast number of 
charitable institutions in various parts of the 
kingdom ; and ii is quite impossible that his eye 
should be always fixed upon the abuses which 
silently creep into each. Until they are de- 
nounced to him, he must of necessity be igno- 
rant of their existence, and the office of accuser 
is a thankless one at the best. The visitatorial 
power is *oniy put in motion at stated periods $ 
and even then, if no one comes forward to com« 
plain, credit is naturally given to the members 
of the corporation for doing their duty and 
obeying the. statutes. But on the othqj? hand, 
the assistance of such a body as the^Gombiis- 
sioners in supplying the want of accusers, ahd 
’ in discovering latent abuses, is precisely that 
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which a conscientious visitor would .desire. He 
can ieel no jealousy of any encroachment upon 
r his rights, for these remain as befofe ; the only 
difference is, that he has now to exercise his 
o/Ece with a more perfect knowledge of the 
matters withm his jurisdiction, the inquiries of 
the Commissioners having brought to bis notice 
all the points to whictphis superintending power 
should be directed for the purposes of reforma- 
tion. I think we have a right to assume -that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury viewed the Bill in this, 
its true light, from the very liberal and candid 
support which His Grace was pleased to give it. 

Nothing, indeed, can l»e more groundless than 
the jealousy winch appears to have been raised 
by it in other quarters. In what respect could 
the proceedings of the Commissioners interfere 
with any person’s functions, whether as trustee 
or V>s«visiu»r ? r J.hcy w t ere only empowered to 
inquire and to report j to disco vep abuses, and 
to lay them before Parliament and the country. 
Here their authority ended : they could make 
no order whatever for correcting the mismanage- 
ment which they detected, were it ever so glaring. 
To search for the evil, and expose it to the light, 
was their whole office j the remedy was reserved 
for Parliament, il it required legislative inter- 
ference^ hut in .the first inst&uce, it was left to the 
pasties themselves whose conduct had been in- 
vestigated, and ifj they failed to amend their 
ways, the visitors were unquestionably entitled 
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to iuterposq a n if the Act bad B<^er passed. 
To describe the Commissioners as coming 
into conflict with the visitors, was a gross, 
misrepresentation of the powers and func- 
tions of both. Yet it was entirely upon ‘this 
misrepresentation, that the clause exempting 
charities specially visited was built. The pre- 
text that it was authorised by the example of 
the Statute of Elizabeth, is utterly unfounded. 
The commissioners of Charitable Uses, under 
that act, have powers which would interfere di- 
rectly with those of special visitors; for they 
are not merely to investigate, but to make orders 
and decrees ; they are in fact to sit as a court, 
and they are entitled to try issues of fact by a 
jury. The clause exempting charities specially 
visited from their jurisdiction, was therefore ne- 
cessary to preserve the • visitatorial power ac- 
cording to the founder’# intentions. ButTwhat 
founder ever* dreamt of preventing any inquiry 
from being made into the state of his charity ? 
What founder could, were he alive to see it, be 
otherwise than gratified by an investigation, 
the result of which can have no possible ten- 
dency, but that of enabling the visitor appointed 
by himself to exercise with full effect, the powers 
of superintendence conferred by him^for the 
express purpose of correcting alt abu^esm’the 
trusts created by his foundation ? * 

I have mentioned a few instances -of abuses 
brought to light by the labours of the Com- 
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mittee, allegro wing up to maturity, in charities 
which have special visitdrs, and which the 
. Commissioners are bound to overlook by virtue 
of the exemptions introduced into the Bill. 
It rtiay perhaps be thought ( that these have 
been already' examined, and that our report, 
with respect to them* at least, .will be sufficient 
to produce a speedy reform. But I cannot quite 
indulge in this hope. We had not the means of 
sifting those cases to the bottom : we plainly per- 
ceived that much remained to be investigated 
in each. Thus,, the sums to be refunded by the 
Yeovil trustees severally, we had no means of 
tracing. We were equally unable to ascertain 
how much in value of the St. Bees school 
property remained in the hands of the noble 
lord, who sustains in his cfwn person the 
double character of trustee and lessee. It was 
in lilce manner impossible to estimate the ar- 
rears due to the poor from the worthy magis- 
trates of Huntingdon, and the noble family 
whose political interest in that borough has been 
founded upon the misapplication of thfe charity 
estates. Nor did we see, in the past conduct of 
any of those parties, the slightest reason to expect 
that the publication of our report would of itself 
have tHe. immediate effect of restoring the poor 
to their Rights? On the contrary, an extra- 
ordinary pertinacity had been evinced by them 
all, in defence of their actual possessions, and in 
resisting every investigation of their titles. 
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Besides, there is every reason to believe that 
abuses of a similar description, whith we' had 
not time to investigate, exist in all parts of the 
country. The parochial returns to our circu- 
lar letters, have brought cases to our know- 
ledge, which n6 Board sitting; in London 
could examine within a .moderate period of 
time. Other abuses onytted in those returns 
may be reasonably supposed to prevail ; and let 
it be observed that the probability of abuses 
existing in any charity, is by no means di- 
minished by the circumstance of a special visitor 
having been appointed. In general, the visitor 
resides at a distance ; he is most commonly an 
official person with other duties to engage him, as 
the Bishop of the diocese, or the Head of a 
House at one of the Universities ; he is usually 
directed to visit once in so.many years; and if no 
term is specified, he is only by law obliged to*isit 
every third year; above all, the exemption in the 
Statute of Elizabeth, has increased the probability 
of mismanagement in such charities, by prevent- 
ing them from ever being examined by a Com- 
mission of Charitable Uses ; while a great pro- 
portion of the other charities have undergone 
this investigation once or twice since their 
foundation. Now, the transference of the pro- 
viso from the Statute of Elizabeth to tUe present 
Act, has precisely the effect of confinibg the.in- 
* quiries of the Commissioners to those; charities, 
moift of which have already*befen examined ; and 
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of making them pass over those which have never 
before been looked into, except by tneir visitors. 

If any persons should still conceive that the eye 
of the visitor is sufficient, I would beseech them 
to consider two things— the slowness with which 
the knowledge of the evil reaches him, and the 
risk of his requiring superintendence himself. 
Abuses are generally speaking of slow growth j 
they creep into public institutions with a sure 
pace, indeed, if unchecked, but they move on by 
degrees ; and those who are constantly habituated 
to see their progress, become accustomed to it, 
and cease to think of it. These, however, are 
chiefly the persons on whom the visitor must rely 
for his information ; and, even where the change 
is more rapid and the abuse more glaring, men 
who live on the spot are not likely to court the 
odious office of accusing their neighbours. The 
grakdt difference between the visitor and the 
Commissioners is that the former, for the most 
port will only examine where there is a charge ; 
whereas the- latter are to examine at all events, 
and to find out whether there be ground .for com- 
plaining although nobody may have actually 
preferred a complaint. Then what security have 
we against negligence or connivance in the 
visitors themselves ? Quis eustodiet ipsos custodes ? 
Trno,*theVounders have intrusted them with the 
superintendence j but, where no visitation is ap- 
pointed, the founders have reposed an entire con- 
fidence in the trusted; and yet no one has dver 
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contended that they should be exempt from the 
inquiries of the Commissioners? What good., 
reason then* can be assigned for investigating, 
abuses committed wholly by trustees, and sparing 
those committed by trustees and visitors jointly ? 
St. John's College is visitor of- Pocklington 
school; for years the gross perversion of its 
ample revenues, known do all Yorkshire, had 
never penetrated into Cambridge. The Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln have the patronage as 
well as the superintendence of Spital charity ; 
yet they allow the Warden, son of their Diocesan, 
to enjoy the produce of large estates, devised 
to him in trust for the poor of two parishes as 
well as of the hospital, while he only pays a few 
pounds to four or five of the latter.* The Bishop 
himself is patron and visitor of Mere, and per- 
mits the Warden, his nephew (for whom he made 
the vacancy by promoting his predecessor^ to 
enjoy or underlet a considerable trust estate, 
paying only £.24 a year to the poor. The evi- 
dence shews that the visitors of the Hontingdon 
Hospital -are the parties chiefly concerned in 
misapplying its funds — being themselves trus- 
tees — occupying the charity lands for trifling 

* The Rev. Incumbent states, that there are no poor in 
Spital ; but tho endowment is in favor of the “ipiriqh jpoor 
of Little Carlton and Skellingthorpe,” the char^e'of main, 
taining whom appears, from the Poor Abstract, to be from 
*2 to ,£300 a year. 
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rents — and using the estate for eledtipn purposes. 

I am' very far from asserting that the apparent 
negligence of St. John’s College, die apparent ; 
connivance of the Chapter and the Bishop, and 
the apparent participation of the Corporators 
are incapable.of explanation \ but at least these 
facts shew the necessity of an inquiry into the 
conduct of visitors as well as trustees; while the 
alterations made in the Bill by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, shut out all inquiry, and prevent the 
public from receiving any explanation. 

The exception of which I have been speaking 
is the more to be lamented ; because the charities 
thus, screened from the investigation of the Com- 
missioners, are in the ordinary course of events, 
and as the law now stands, almost certain to 
escape every other inquiry. From the juris- 
diction created by the Statute of Elizabeth, 
they-are wholly exempted; and that of the 
Court of Chancery extends to them only in a 
limited degree. Where funds have been mis- 
applied, the Court will interfere, notwithstand- 
ing the appointment of a visitor; but then 
its interposition is confined entirely to this 
breach of trust. It will take no cognizance 
whatever of any other neglect or misconduct 
on the, part of the trustees. They may have 
pervert e^tlie charity, to purposes wholly foreign 
to* the Founder’s intention; they may have suf- 
fered the school fo decay, while the master 
reaped the profits; they mtfy, through folly, or 
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even by desigti, have adopted measures calcu- 
lated to ensurfe its ruin. — Still if there be a special ,, 
visitor, who* neglects or violates his duty, per- , 
mitting or abetting the misconduct of the 
managers, Courts of Equity cannot entertain 
the discussion o^ their proceedings, unless the 
funds are directly misapplied. Thus* I take it 
to be clear, that neither Whitgift’s hospital nor 
Pocklington school, could have been examined 
by information or petition to the Lord Chancellor, 
although ferge revenues are expended, in the 
one case, upon the education of a single child, 
and in the other, to make a complete sinecure 
for the master. In the case of a richly en- 
dowed school at Berkhamstead, his Lordship 
admitted that he could not interfere, although 
he saw the master teaching only one boy and the 
usher living in Hampshire,*. But even as to di- 
rect breaches of trust, a.court of equity affBrds 
most inadequate means of inquiry. No prudent 
man will easily be induced to involve himself in 
a Chancery suit, where his private interests are 
at stake. • To expect that any one will do so from 
the love of justice, and a sense of duty towards 
the public, is in all but a few extraordinary 
cases truly chimerical. Nor will the facts dis- 

* 2 Ves. and Beams, 138. , His Lordship wap^bljged to 
decree the money received for fines, then about. £QOOO t to 
the master and usher, according to the foundation, leaving 
* their conduct in office to be examine^ by tb*e visitor. 
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closed in the Committee’s Report, tend to lessen 
this very natural dislike of such proceedings. We 
there find the parish officers of Yeovil rained 4y • 
their attempts, to obtain justice for the poor; a 
respectable solicitor and a clergyman in Hun- 
tingdon, expending large sums of their own 
money in*the same pious work, and rewarded 
by the general contempt and even hatred of 
their fellow citizens; a worthy inhabitant of 
Croydon, exposed to every kind of vexation 
for similar exertions, and his coadjutor falsely 
and maliciously indicted for perjury; and, not 
to multiply instances, the venerable Head of a 
College at Oxford deterred from exposing the 
St. Bees case, by the dread of a conflict with 
his powerful colleague, before a tribunal where 
a long purse is as essential as- a good cause. 
You, better than any man, are acquainted with 
the'defecls of this remedy ; and you are no less 
impartial than competent to decide upon them. 
Elevated to an eminence in the Court of Chan- 
cery, which no other advocate, perhaps, ever 
attained in any department of forensic life, 
you can hardly be supposed to feel prejudice 
against its proceedings. Yet to you I will ven- 
ture without hesitation to appeal; and I am 
confident you will admit that abuses which are 
fated toSlourish in the shade, until a suit in 
equity exposes, and a decree extirpates them, 
must live and gjjow until they work the ruin 
of the institutions to whiefrthey cling. 
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*t have now gone through the principal changes 
which his Majesty’s Ministers thought proper to 
make in the {till j and when their magnitude is 
considered — when it is perceived how little of 
the original plan was left — when it is found that 
' the Commissioners were tp be chosen by the 
Crown, deprived of the usual powers of inquiry, 
and prevented from directing their attention to 
the objects which most demanded investigation — 
it will naturally be asked why the friends of the 
measure consented to accept of so mutilated a 
substitute for it; why they did pot at once ap- 
peal to Parliament and the Country, from the 
decision of a Cabinet which had clearly shown 
themselves unfriendly to all effectual exposure 
of the abuses universally complained of? I must 
take upon myself, in common with several per- 
sons whose opinions I deeply respect, the re- 
sponsibility of having bqen willing to accept a 
law, the inadequacy of which we admitted, 
rather than allow the session to pass without 
obtaining any thing at all. Various considera- 
tions influenced this decision. The manifest 
hostility to the whole measure, which appeared 
iu the House of Lords, was not among the least 
of these. Vehemently opposed upon its prin- 
ciple by the chief law authorities, and aformida- 
ble body of thejarelates— feebly and reluctantly 
supported by the Minis tersof the Crown— the Bill 
bad been sent to a committee jmly 6y tr majority 
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of one ; and some who gave, their voices for ils 
commitment, in the hope apparently of its 
r compleat mutilation, announced their intention 
to throw it out on the third reading, whatever 
changes it might undergo ; thus consenting to 
prolong its existence for a moment, that they 
might first mangle what they were bent upon 
destroying. When it°came out of the commit- 
tee, the amendments had indeed so entirely 
defeated the whole object in view, that no 
man, how great soever his wish to conciliate and 
accommodate, could think of lending himself to 
the unworthy farce of passing such an Act. The 
Committee, upon learning the scope of those alte- 
rations, which left the Bill a mere dead letter *, 
agreed with me in resolving to reject it, and 
proceed in the House of Commons by way of 
Address. There being very little reason to doubt 
thaffehe Address would t be carried, the enemies 
of the Bill in the Lords consented to re-commit 

• The two provisions which principally tended to defeat 
the object of the Qill, and which were afterwards given up by 
their Lordships, were these : The Commissioners were only 
authorized to inquire into abuses respecting which they had 
information previously laid before them upon oath; nay, 
they could not summon a witness without oath being firet 
made, that he had material information to communicate. 
They wera^lso prohibited from asking for any paper, unless 
it wholly related fo a separate charity ^and where it con- 
tained other matter, they were not allowed to call for ex- 
tracts or copies of the parts relating to the charity. 
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it, to giVe up several of their amendments, »aml 
to withdraw their opposition to the third read- t 
|ing. Such feeing the feelings entertained by ' 
the Lords towards the whole plan — feelings of 
which an adequate idea could only be formed 
by a near observer of the* temper in which it 
was discussed j and so great being the difficulty 
of obtaining the assent of their Lordships to 
the Inquiry, even crippled and confined as it 
now is j we felt compelled to rest satisfied with 
the little we had thus reluctantly obtained from 
them, apprehensive that any other course might 
involve the two Houses in a serious difference of 
opinion, alike prejudicial to the public weal and 
to the success of the measure in question. Nor 
were we without hopes that the experience of 
the Act when put in force, might quiet the un- 
founded alarmS'Which prevailed among their 
Lordships ; and prepare them for an extension of 
its powers at h future time. 

I must further mention as a reason for the line 
of conduct pursued, that we thought there was 
a mode 6f supplying indirectly the want of 
powers in the Commissioners. They would 
have an opportunity of reporting the names of 
all persons who refused to be examined, or to 
deliver up documents in their possesion. A 
• dread of exposure to the suspicion which this 
concealment must create, would probably in- 
duce^ many trustees, however reluctant,* to obey 
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the Commissioners; while those who obstinate- 
Jy held out might be examined by the Com - 
* xnittee on its revival next session. In like 
manner, we presumed that the Reports of the 
Commissioners would direct the attention of the 
Committee to all charities with special visitors ; 
and that if Parliament persisted in refusing to 
subject these to the scrutiny of the new Board, 
the Committee might proceed, as it had already 
begun, to examine them. Thus we conceived 
that the Act, with all its imperfections, would do 
some good in the mean time, and lead to still 
further benefits hereafter. Convinced of the 
necessity of a thorough investigation, we thought 
that the sooner a beginning was made in it the 
better. Unable to get all we wished, we deem- 
ed it wise and prudent to take* what we could 
get, and not impracticably reject the advantages 
within our reach, because they were less im- 
portant than we looked for, and were entitled 
to. An honest execution of the Act, such as it 
was, seemed to promise material benefits to the 
country, provided the certain re-appointment of 
the Committee next session supported the Com- 
missioners in the discharge of their duties, and 
supplied the defects in their jurisdiction as well 
as in tbcgf powers. But upon that revival, and 
u^on the good* faith with which the Act should 
be carried ipto effect both by the Ministers and 
the Board, every, thing manifestly depended. 
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It is with great pain that I bow feel my- 
self compelled by a sense of daty, * to state 
the disappointment of the expectations, which' 
in common with the rest of the Committee* I 
had entertained? that His Majesty’s Ministers 
would faithfully ‘discharge the (rust thus re- 
posed in them. On so important a matter l 
cannot allow considerations of a personal na- 
ture to impose silence upon me, or to qualify 
the expression of an opinion which I have re. 
luctantly been forced to adopt, that a full and 
searching exposure of abuses is not in the con- 
templation of those who have issued the Com- 
mission. It would be acting from a false deli- 
cacy towards individuals, for whom in their 
private capacity I can feel nothing but respect, 
were I to abstain from frankly urging this com- 
plaint, and substantiating it by entering^ into 
particulars, ^how pain Ml soever the detail may 
prove to me. Before I proceed, let me observe, 
that the attempts made to frustrate the Bill en- 
tirely ; the great mutilations actually performed 
upon it; the indisposition to pass it in any the 
least efficient form — strongly indicated a dispo- 
sition unfavourable to the inquiry, and excited 
the vigilance if not the suspicions of its friends 
towards the manner in which the pqjirers con- 
ferred by it should be executed. We are now 
. to see whether those unfavourable impressions 
have been confirmed or remoVed. 


v 
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If. the first object of the ministers hadbeen 
to render the Act as effectual as possible, they 
would naturally have listened to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee in the formation of 
the 'Board. It was known to»every person that 
the individuals suggested by- us, were selected 
solely, because they appeared to be the best 
qualified for the office. No suspicion had for 
a moment existed in any quarter, indeed, the 
composition of the Committee, made it impossi- 
ble to suspect, that party views had influenced 
us in the suggestion of a single name. At all 
events, there would have been no impropriety 
in the noble Secretary of State conferring with 
some of us who had applied closely to the busi- 
ness. The prerogative of the Crown is not 
supposed to suffer, dor the dignity of its ministers 
to be lowered, by fi'eeiy communicating with 
members of the Hoiutd of Commons for other 
purposes. Where could have been .the harm 
in consulting a Committee indiscriminately 
taken from all parts of the House, upon a matter 
which had occupied so much of their attention ? 
His lordship thought otherwise ; of the gen- 
tlemen pointed out by us, only two have been 
put in the Commission ; and these, I have 
reason’ think, by no means through our re- 
commendation! but doubtless from the accident, 
a fortunate pne for the public, of their having 
more favoured patrons. " ' . . 
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Of the ether paid Cominissionerg, I . hav4 
understood that some look forward to the duties 
of the office as quite compatible with those* 
of a most laborious profession ; while others are 
supposed to regard the existence of abuses 
generally, in any establishment, ‘with an un- 
willing, if. not incrednlous’mind. Nay, 1 have 
reason to betyeve, that *one very respectable 
member of the board has publicly professed an 
opinion, that a great anxiety for the welfare of the 
poor is symptomatic of Jacobinism. Exclusive 
devotion to professional vocations, is a meri- 
torious frame of mind; but does not perhaps 
very naturally point a man out as fit for a second 
occupation. A fond disposition to find every 
thing right in our political system ; an aversion 
to believe in the existence of defects; a proneness 
to charge .with disaffection those who spy 
them out; a tendency to suspect all whoTJusy 
themselves for the poor as influenced by sinister 
motives, and even as contrivers of political mis- 
chief, — these, far aught I know may be praise- 
worthy feelings; or amiable weaknesses; or 
excusable mistakes; and far be it from me 
to think the worse of any man who is ho- 
nestly influenced by what may seem the 
least rational of such propensities, put then 
I must take leave to think that they form 
very indifferent qualifications for fitting at* a 
Board, the object of which is to pry info abuses, 

F 3 
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to expose errors and' malversations, «and to drag 
forth to public view, those who have robbed the 
•poor of their rights, Persons under the influence 
of such impressions will enter upon their inqui- 
sitorial functions with a disposition to tind 
ground of justification rather* than of charge; 
will reluctantly open’their eyes to truths which 
thwart their favorite prejudices ; « and feel de- 
sirous that their inquiries should convict of 
exaggeration the statements now before the 
public. 

That the choice of my lord Sidmouth has 
been guided by this consideration, or by any 
wish to quiet the fears of charitable trustees, 
I am far from asserting; on the contrary, 1 
rather believe, that the usual motives may have 
influenced the appointments, favor towards si- 
milarity iu political sentiments, and the wish to 
oblige political connexions. But it seems impos- 
sible to maintain that his lordship passed over cer- 
tain names by mere accident. These omissions 
require further notice as throwing light upon 
the spirit in which the ministers are executing 
the Act. 

The Committee had in their Report strongly 
recommended to the attention of Parliament, 
and of th^ ministers, two professional gentlemen 
to whose voluntary assistance they had been 
greatly indebted during the course of their in- 
quiries. I allude, to Mr. Parry and Mr. Roe. 
Of their- eminent qualifications to fill the place 
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of Commissioners every one who attended td our 
proceedings was aware. The case of Mr. Parry 
|was indeed, peculiarly strong. It happened 
that he had for some years devoted himself pri- 
vately to the very* investigation which the Board 
was to prosecute.* He hrfd been occupied in 
examining the abuses in the Berkshire Charities, 
upon which he has just published a valuable 
treatise. He was the very man for the new 
office ; he was a Commissioner, if I may so speak, 
ready made to our hand ; he was trained to the 
business by a lucky coincidence f he was by this 
accident, the only man who could be found to 
unite experience with the other qualities re- 
quired ; and all of which he also possessed. 
Nor had he any of the drawbacks which might 
be supposed to prevent bis appointment. He 
had never mixed in politics at all; his con- 
nexions were ministerial ; he was kuown to the 
Lord Chancellor, and much esteemed by him ; 
he had, indeed, been promoted by his lordship 
to the place of Commissioner of Bankrupt; to 
the members of the Committee he was wholly 
unkuown except by his co-operation ; none 
of us had ever heard his name mentioned until 
the member for Berks informed us of the 
similarity of* his pursuits. Thus, then*' fortune 
’ seemed to present a person eminently fitted 
for the service of the public, and it might 
have* been supposed that lord Sidmouth would 
eagerly avail himself of the opportunity to ap 
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point at least one ' Commissioner whom all men 
would allow to be well chosen. What-. -were 
* the grounds of his rejection, 1 am yet to learn. * 
Whether that he had incurred the.. guilt of 
drawing forth my warm commendations, solely 
by his own merits;* or that- abounding in all 
other requisites, he 'had no friend at court; or 
that hi3 inquisitorial habits might give alarm 
to many favoured personages ; or that his claims 
stood in the way of illustrious birth united 
to obscure merit ; or that the patronage of 
the Home Department, was at all hazards to 
be defended against every inroad of desert as 
well as of parliamentary recommendation — All 
we know is the fact, that neither Mr. Parry nor 
Mr. Koe are in the Commission. 

Among the honorary Commissioners, we had 
been led to hope that ’Lord Lansdowne and the 
Bishop of London wduld appear. It is not 
easy to find two individuals more admirably 
qualified for the office, by the union of inflexible 
integrity with conciliatory temper, and of acute 
understanding with habits of application to af- 
fairs. But I own that in my eyes those dis- 
tinguished persons were still further recom- 
mended by their avowed disposition in favour 
of the pcpposed inquiry ; and I am therefore 
the more disheartened, when I find their places 
supplied by .two right reverend prelates, one 
of whom 'displayed his irreconcileable hostility 
to the Bill, by even voting against its com- 
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mitment; and the other, his disinclination towards j> 
it, by retiring before the division, in whiefethe 
bench of bishops took so active a share*. These 
are the only peers whose names I find in the 
list. Neither Lord Rosslyn, who brought for- 
ward the question with such signal ability, nor 
Lord Holland, nor Lord .Carnarvon, who-power- 
fully supported him, are includedf. 

But I feel myself compelled, however irksome 
the task, to take notice of another omission. 
No members of the Education Committee are 
stationed at the Board, to superintend the exe- 
cution of their own measure, to keep watch for 
the public, stimulating the doubtful zeal of some, 
and checking the declared hostility of others; 
in a word, to give the Country a substantial 
security, that the abuses so loudly complained 
of shall in good earnest be investigated?* and 
that the Commission shall not be changed from 
an unsparing inquisition, into a thicker cloak 
than that under which* the poor have already 
been despoiled. It might have been expected 
that either Mr. Babington or myself, who had 
taken the principal part in the labours of the 
Committee, would have been placed upon the 

* The Bishqps of Peterborough and St. Asaph. 

f It is singularly unfortunate, that neither the speech of 
Lord Rosslyn, so replete with important information, as Well 
•as sound and enlightened views, on National “Education, nor 
that of Lord ^Holland, worthy of hi? illustrious kinsman, 

were reported, . ( 
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watch for these purposes. Of Mr.* Babington’s 
claims to the office, every one who knows him 
will admit that I need say nothing. Unfor-' 
tunately he has lately by his retirement from 
public life, .added one qualification, which ail 
who have marked .the honesty and usefulness 
of his parliamentary, conduct will allow, that 
the Country has cause to lament. After titles 
to notice, so much higher than any that 
I can bring forward, had been disregarded, 1 
could hardly feel surprised at my own offer 
of service being rejected, with silent contempt, 
by the eminent head of the Home Depart- 
ment. I was induced to tender myself, by the 
strong representations of my fellow labourers in 
the Committee. As the office .conferred neither 
emolument, nor patronage, nor power; as it 
onty gave the privilege of hard labour, of which 
the habits of my life and my zeal .for the cause, 
made it very clear that I should cheerfully take 
advantage; I imagined that the most impla- 
cable species of malice — the spite of .peculators 
trembling for their unjust gains — could hardly 
impute any selfish views to the application: 

I therefore openly stated in my place that I 
was anxious to be an honorary member of 
the Cointnissipn. I added, £hat*even if my 
temporary retirement front ^Parliament were 
deemed, an* indispensable condition of the ap* 
pointment, I still desired to have the (fption 
upon those terms ; b$ing of opinion that I might 
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render, more valuable service to the Country, by: 
devoting 1 to the proposed inquiry the wholertime 
which I could spare from professional avoca-* 
tions. But l do not find that greed; leisure is 
thought necessary for the business of the B6ard. 
The Speaker is at the head of it; and Sir W. 
Scott is another of its members; Than the 
former no man can be a tnore fit president; but 
I am not quite disposed to look for very active 
investigation from the right honourable member 
for Oxford. He is understood to be decidedly 
hostile to the Bill. His constituents are known 
to be in general, the warmest enemies of the 
whole inquiry. That he and Mr. Yorke are 
named instead of Mr. Babihgton and myself, 

I trust I may permitted to* regret with the 
most perfect respect for two gentlemen whose 
fair difference of opinion,* widely as it separates 
us, I entirely honour. • 

That party considerations dictated this deci- 
sion, I feel unwilling to believe. In the case of 
Mr. Babington they could have no weight. In 
my own,! will venture to say they would be ex- 
ceedingly misplaced ; for I appeal with confi- 
dence to every member of the Committee and 
to every person in government with whom I 
have had the honour of communicating, to de* 
fend me from the suspicion of diaving in any 
one instance shewn myself influenced by polifir 
cal feelings durihg the course of the* inquiry. 

a 
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So determined was I to avoid everything which 
might lead to such imputations, that I inter- 
fered at the Westmorland election to prevent 
any ailnsion from being made to' the case of 
St. Bees school, and uniformly refused access 
to the evidence touching that extraordinary 
afiair to persons whb might use it for the pur- 
posts of the contest* It has been suggested 
that I am omitted because the ministers were 
apprehensive of my carrying the inquiry further 
than they wished it to go. Certainly, J should 
have felt no desire to push it beyond the just 
limits. I should have only taken care that every 
abuse was searched to the very bottom, whoever 
might be engaged in it. One step short of this 
I should not have consented 46 stop ; further, 
there was no occasion to go. 

It is necessary to add a remark or two upon 
the ‘ choice of the Secretary. That important 
officer is directed by the Act to be (lamed by the 
Commissioners themselves. The reason is ob- 
vious ; be ought to be a person possessing their 
confidence; known to them; selected by them. 
The Inw was purposely so framed, and the terms 
of it 'explicitly shew the intent of the legisla- 
ture. The secretary of state, however, is under- 
stood to have desired the stipendiary Coinmts- 
missiouers imn.ediateiy after their nomination, 
»ftd before the seal was affixed, to reserve them- 
selves upon the appointment of a secretary. It 
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is not to be* doubted, that this suggestion, was 
meant as a notice that the Home Department 
would recommend a proper person. According- < 
ly I am informed that Mr. Parry, the omission 
of whose name at the Board had created 'con- 
siderable discussion, bas since received intima- 
tion that an application by him for the office 
would be favourably received. If Lord Sid- 
mouth recommends him, it will be a deviation 
from the Act of Parliament*, useful no doubt to 
the public, but only rendered so by his lordship 
having previously left him out of his proper 
place at the Board. Had he been appointed a 
Commissioner, the minister would have only exer- 
cised the patronage vested in hiut by law ; an able 
servant would have been secured in the depart- 
ment that most required him ; and the discretion 
vested by the Act in the Board would have 
been kept sacred from ministerial encroachmentf . 

* The words are (Sect. 4.) “ The said Commissioners are 
" hereby authorized to appoint and employ such Secretary 
“ as they shall think meet , and to administer to the said 
“ Secretary an oath lor his true and faithful demeanour in 
•* all things relating to the due performance of any trust 
“ respecting the execution of this Act, reposed in him by the 
•* said Commissioners .** 

t It is remarkable that the Police Committee have com- 
plained, in their Third Report, of the same disposition in the 
Home Department to grasp at patronage # not vested in it by 
law. “ This breach of an act of parliament, (says the Re- 
port) on the part of the decretory of State, has produced the 
resuk which might have been, anticipated. One “of the per- 
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I have now finished the most patinful part of 
these observations j painful, because I have been 
compelled to criticise the selection of persons 
against whose general characters and respecta- 
bility I have never heard a suspicion whispered, 
and to express a disapprobation of the choice; 
founded upon an invidious comparison of their 
deserts with those of other men. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that l expect no good to 
result from their labours ; still less do I impute 
to them any backwardness to discharge the 
duty which they have sworn to fulfil. It is the' 
inferior energy of some that I lament. It is 
the unfortunate prejudices of others which I 
dread, against which T feel anxious that they, 
themselves should be warned, and of which a 
jealous Public ought thus early “lo, be apprized. 
£ven thus constituted} and with powers too 'de- 

sons so appointed by Lord Sidmouth, was a worthless, aban- 
doned character, a Jew bail, who was imprison ed in the King’s 
Bench, and not being able to perform his duty, was turned 
out of his situation ; he is described by the chief clerk as a 
man who hired himself out as a fraudulent bail, and was never 
known at the office till he came to be sworn in. Your Com- 
mittee beg leave to observe, that this interference of the 
Secretary of State is not warranted by the law which regu- 
lates the police, and will no doubt, if persevered in, be attended 
with the worst effects. Of the four persons nominated by 
Lord Sidmouth, oae declined his appointment, another was 
turned but of the office, and the remaining two were con- 
firmed in their situations, in defiance 'bf the proper’ remote . 
•trance bftheidagistfstes upon the' subject.” , 
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fective as I have shown, this Board nay render 
service to th? state : but he is g&ilty of no failure 
in courtesy towards its members who betrays a 
constitutional desire that their proceedings should 
attract the watchful eye of the community at 
large. 

Of the Ministers who tjrst mutilated the Act, 
and then entrusted the execution of it to its ene- 
mies rather than its authors or supporters, no man 
can long hesitate what opinion he should form. 
Their conduct can only be accounted for upon the 
supposition that they do not wish* to see a zealous 
and unsparing investigation of charitable abuses. 
That they should favour neglect Or peculation 
for its own sake, is inconceivable ; but they may 
be deterred from fearlessly joining in the expo- 
sure of it by the clamours of those who are in- 
terested in its - concealment, or the alarms of 
men easily disquieted, willing to believe that 
there is safety in supporting whatever exists, 
ready to. fancy that there is danger wherever 
there is movement, and to forget that in the 
neighbourhood of mischief repose is perilous. 
Certain it is, that the present Ministers have at 
alt times betrayed a reluctance to reformation of 
•every sort ; and that, whether from interest* or 
-weak compliance, or fear of disquieting the alar* 
mists, they have so acted as to afford abuses of all 
. descriptions effectual shelter. Upon the present 
occasion they have. not deviated from their aeons- 
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totned course ; and the interposition' df Parliament 
wtU be required to force them out of it, as it has 
* frequently done before. The season has happily 
passed away when the eouatry could be frightened 
out of a necessary attention to the mismanagement 
of its affairs; and a!h opinion is daily gaining 
ground,, that ita safety might be secured, instead 
of endangered, by the steady yet temperate pro- 
gress of well-considered, timely reformation. 

It is devoutly to be hoped, that the clamours, 
and the still, more dangerous intrigues of men 
directly interested in the continuance of abase, 
may not be permitted to influence tbe House of 
Commons during the approaching session. If 
any thing has been clearly proved ia the fore- 
going pages, it is the absolute necessity of re- 
viving the Education Committee, and extending 
its powers to all ehariioes whatever. This mea- 
sure alone can strengthen the hands of the Com- 
missioners, whom aU good men must wish to 
support, whether they approve or blame the 
selection that has been made. It is no less ne- 
cessary for pursuing the investigation of the 
important matters withdrawn from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board. An opposition to tbe renewal 
of that Committee can only originate in a deter- 
mined resolution to screen delinquents, to per- 
petuate neglect and malversation. I trust 1 
may be permitted to affirm, without incurring 
the charge of prptumption, that never did' any 
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Committee better deserve the confidence of Par- 
liament and of the Country, ' whether we regard 
the diligence or the impartiality with which i t 
performed its duty. Gratitude to my colleagues, 
as well as justice to the public, require from me 
this acknowledgment. * # 

It is true we had enemies, who from the first 
regarded our proceedings with a jealous eye j 
and whose numbers as well as animosity were 
increased by the progress of our inquiries. With 
those who openly met us we bad no reason to 
dread the result of a conflict ;* but our most im- 
placable adversaries chose a more formidable 
manner of attack. They liated us for one thing, 
and arraigned us for another; or concealing 
themselves and their grounds of aversion, they 
worked upon the fears of others, and opposed us 
by deputy. Men who ha'd no possessions of their 
own, affected a tender regard for the secrecy of 
title deeds, while they feared only the disclosure 
of conveyances, that would oblige them to sur- 
render the property of the poor. Many who 
cared but little for the Church, and had too 
much sense to suppose it could be endangered 
by the restitution of charitable funds to their 
proper objects, worked upon the apprehensions 
of their Weaker brethren, and, made them cry 
out, that nothing was sacred from our inqui- 
sition, while certain secular abuses, cherished for 
convenience, rather than consecrated, by time, 
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were the only objects of their own 9 veneration. 
Above all, advantage was taken of the romantic 
attachment whi<;h English gentlemen feel to- 
wards the academic scenes of their early life ; 
and the generous natures of persons who had 
honoured those retreats of learning by their ac- 
quirements, or at the most, only made them the 
abodes of harmless indolence, were enlisted in 
the defence of practices from which they would 
have revolted, had they not suffered themselves 
to be persuaded that our object was an illiberal* 
unlettered, gothic invasion of all classic ground. 

Accordingly, we were severely reproved for 
pushing our inquiries into establishments, des- 
tined, it was said, for the education of the upper 
classes, while our instructions .confined us to 
schools for the lower orders. ..Unfortunately, we 
no sootier looked into any of those institutions, 
than we found that this objection to our juris- 
diction rested upon the very abuses, Which we 
were investigating, and not upon the real nature 
of the foundation. For as often as we examined 
any establishment, the production of the charter 
or statutes proved that it was originally des- 
tined for the education of the poor — “ One free 
schoole for the instructing, leaching , maintenance 
and Education Poor Children and Scho- 
lars”* says, the charter of the “ Hospital and 
“ Free Gcamftiar School in the Charter-House.” 
“ Pauperes et iPfDiGENTES scholar es say*the 
* 1 Report 1816, p. 128. 
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Statutes of Winchester College* “ Unum £$• 
leyium perpetuum pauperem et ismGES - 
• TiVM scholarium Canlabrigue , et quoddam alum 
collegium perpetuum aligrum pauperum et 
indigentium scholarium Etonm say the sta- 
tutes which founded Kin g’s«College* Cambridge, 
and Eton College ;f and they further require 
the scholars to take a solemn oath, that they 
hare not five marcs (j£3 dr.) a year to spend. 
The Westminster statutes, expressly prohibit 
any boy being elected on the foundation, " who 
“ has, or at his father's death will inherit a pa- 
" trimony of above ten pounds.^ ’* The same po- 
verty is the qualification required by the Statutes 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; the scholars 
are there called “ pauperes,” and in chusing 
them, where otner merits are equal, the prefe- 
rence is ordered to be given “ inopie.’^ . In 
chusing the fellows of St.' John's College, a pre- 
ference is .prescribed in favour of the most de- 
serving," et inter has, illis qui inoigentiores 
“ fuerint for scholars, the " inopes ” are di- 
rected to *be preferred, and an oath of poverty, 
similar to that of Eton and Winchester is so- 
lemnly taken. U There is no doubt that some 

* Rep. 1818. 

f Vid. Stat.*l. Entitled “ mem et inttitutnm fyn & atoru ,” 

' Rep. 1816. 

t Report 1816, p. 199U 
$ Cap. 1 and IS. Report 1818, 

H dap. 12, 15, 16. Report 1818. 

H 
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other institutions, as St. Paul’s School, and St. 
Saviour’s in Southwark, were intended for the 
rich ; the former by manifest implication was 
founded for them onlyj the latter by the ex- 
press terms of the foundation was meant for rich 
and poor indifferently* ; but in the original sta- 
tutes of the great schools and colleges, as far as we 
examined them, there was to be found no provi- 
sion except for the poor. Nor are the Committee 
the first persons who have regarded those magnifi- 
cent endowments in this light. Lord Coke, and the 
other judges of* England so considered the two 
Universities in general ; for in his report of a 
decision touching a charity school, he says, that 
they all held it applied to Oxford and Cambridge \ 
he mentions those foundations as works of charity, 
speaks of their members, as “poor scholars,” and 
in reference to the misapplication of their funds, 
quotes the text, « pahis egentium vita paupe- 
“ rum j et qui defraudat eos homo, sanguinis 
“ est.” f The application of such expressions 
to those rich endowments, has, indeed, given 
offence to many. They think it hard that they 
should be obliged to take the name with the 
estate j probably because the property eame not 
by inheritance, and because the appellation is 
very inconsistent with the possession. 

^ I presume, However, that I have said enough to 

* Rcpert 1816, 2^, 170. 


1 8 Rep. 13a 
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justify the Cbmmittee for venturing to confciJfer 
those greatestablishmenls as within ^jurisdiction. 

• But situated as they are in the eyes of all the world, 
administered by highly gifted personages, super- 
intended by visitors of exalted station, it might 
be deemed superfluous to Exercise, with respect 
to them, the inquisitorial power which our in- 
structions gave us. Now, whether beneficially or 
not, 1 have no right to determine, but certainly 
the fact is that great deviations have been made 
from the original foundation in all those venera- 
ble establishments. For the particulars I must 
refer to the Evidence.* I shall here only men- 
tion a few things relating to Winchester College, 
which may serve to shew that such endowments 
are not less liable to perversion, than more ob- 
scure charities. The statutes, as has already 
been observed, require hi the most express 
terms, that only ** the poor and indigent shall 
be admittod upon the foundation. They are in 

* The Report 1818 contains copies of the Statutes of 
Eton and King's College, Trinity and St. John's, Cambridge, 
and a part of the foundation of Christ Church, Oxford. The 
singular accuracy with which they are printed does great credit 
to the industry and skill of Mr. Ellis of the British Museum, 
who has been employed for some months in superintending 
the press. This part of the Report will in a few weeks be 
in circulation ; the part about to appear immediately con- 
tains important extracts from the Winton Statutes. The 
•Report of 1816 , contains the foundation of Westminster, 
Charter Mouse, St. Paul's, and others.' , 

H 2 
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fa<*t 'all children of persons in ehsy circum- 
stances; many of opulent parents. The boys when 
they attain the age of fifteen, solemnly swear • 
that they have not £3. 6s. a year to spend ; yet 
as a practical commentary on this oath, they 
pay ten guineas ayerfr to the * masters ; and the 
average of their other expences exceeds fifty. It is 
ordered that if any boy comes into the possession 
of property to the amount of £5. a year, he shall 
be expelled ; and this is construed £66. 16s. Ad. 
regard being had to the diminished value of 
money, although the warden, fellows and scholars 
all swear to observe the statutes, « according to 
their plain, literal, and grammatical sense and 
“ understanding.” It is strictly enjoined that 
no boy shall be admitted above twelve years of 
age. This is wholly disregarded. The fellow- 
ships are augmentedtin revenue by a liberal in- 
terpretation of the terns describing their money 
payments ; the strictest construction is adopted 
as to the payments to scholars, including even 
the founder’s kin, the peculiar objects of his 
bounty. Thus, too, while the latter are refused 
the convenience of knives, forks, spoons, plates, 
&c. on the ground that such articles of furniture 
were unknown in the time of William of Wyk- 
bam, the fellows are allowed those accommoda- 
tions, although the fellowships were founded at 
the same early period. The revenues are between 
13 and £14,000 *a year; the yearly expence of 



the foundation scholars, as now borne by tlibir 
parents, is between 60 and £10 : so that there 
cannot be any fair reason for not defraying • 
the whole of this out of the revenues, as 
the founder obviously intended; and thus re 
storing the school to its (original* state. Nor 
would it be a deviation* from his plan by 
any means so wide as many which have been 
adopted, were the number of seventy scholars 
enlarged, which the opulence of tbe establishment 
would render very easy. The fellowships would 
still be lucrative, if reduced* to tbe ordinary 
value of those at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
they are tenable with church preferment. Tbe 
infractionsof theoriginal statutes are sought to be 
justified by the connivance of successive visitors, 
and it is alledged that they have even authorised 
them by positive orders [injunctions)* But the 
statutes appointing the Visitor, expressly prohibit 
him from, altering them in any manner of way 
directly or indirectly, and declare all acts in 
contravention of them absolutely null.* I must 
add, that notwithstanding the disregard shewn 
to some statutes and some oaths, there was a 
strong disposition manifested in the members of 
the college to respect those which they imagined 
bound thegn to keep their foundation, and their 
concerns secret. 


* Report 181,8. 
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4 am very far from taking upon nSe to decide, 
that in all those great Institutions, many de- 
viations from the letter of the original Statutes, 
may not have been rendered necessary, and 
some infractions of their spirit advantageous, 
by the change of circumstances. But let it be 
remembered that the Committee only investi- 
gated, leaving others to act upon the result of 
the inquiry. We contend for nothing beyond 
the propriety of having the whole matter exa- 
mined, and the real state of things exposed to 
Parliament, and the Country. They who ob- 
ject to our proceedings, on the other hand, 
begin by assuming either that all is right, or that 
the subject is too sacred to be touched; and 
they oppose every attempt to let in the light 
upon what is passing within their precincts, as 
if the hand of destruct ion were lifted against 
establishments, while ift truth, we are only for 
subjecting them to the public eye. Nevertheless, 
in all such matters, it is consistent with a wise 
policy to respect even the prejudices of worthy 
men ; and where voluntary improvement in 
any Institution, may reasonably be expected, a 
short delay is well bestowed, to attain the ad- 
vantages of a reform at once safe and durable. 
Acting upon this principle, tbe Committee 
hardly touched'the Universities, leaving to the 
distinguished, individuals entrusted with their 
concerns^ the task "of pursuing the general sug- 
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gestions of the Report, and of adopting 4ni&b 
measures, asjtheir more intimate knowledge of 
' the details might point out. 

It is natural indeed, even at this early stage of 
the inquiry, to carry forward our views to the 
ultimate result, and to ask what measures may 
arise out of it. For the present I consider -that 
it would be premature to enter minutely into 
this subject; but some consequences likely to 
follow from the proceedings in question, appear 
to deserve attention. 

In the first place if they only lead to an ac- 
curate knowledge of all the charitable funds iu 
the kingdom, without detecting a single abuse, 
we shall owe to them very valuable information, 
which has never yet been obtained, notwith- 
standing frequent attempts for that purpose by 
different legislative provisions. The inaccuracy 
of the former returns may be perceived at 
once, by . looking at the abstract of school 
charities, which Mr. Rickman was kind enough 
to make from the returns under Mr. Gilbert’s 
Act. * fo take only two examples — In the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, 73 places are 
said to possess 67 charitable donations for 
schools, and their united revenue is stated at 
£880: whereas we now have ascertained that 
’ one school alone, that of Pocklington, has .a 


* Report 1816. p. 169. 
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nl^enae of about £900 year.* In Middlesex the 
whole revenue is returned under £5000, in 151 
donations, possessed by 64 places : but the re* • 
venues of three schools, the Charter-House, 
Christ’s Hospital and St, Paul’s School, are 
proved to exceed £70,000 a year.f 

Secondly. It must be of the greatest import- 
ance, to investigate all the instances of misma- 
nagement and abuse in Charities, although no- 
thing should be done, except to make them 
public in all their details by a high authority. 
When this publicity is given to them, a great 
step is made towards their correction. Where 
the evil arises from error of judgment, discussion 
may rectify it, as we frequently have found 
in the Committee, when, examining subscrip- 
tion Charities administered on a bad principle, 
we convinced their (matrons of the error, and 
induced them to amend their plan. Where 
neglect or breach of trust is committed, the 
exposure is likely to check it j nay the know- 
ledge that an enquiry is approaching, basin many 
instances already had this effect. Where further 
steps become necessary, the interposition of the 
tribunals now constituted for such superinten- 
dence, the Visitors and the Courts of Equity, must 
be ensured by the attention excited, and facili- 
tated by the information obtained. And if, as 


• Report 1816. + Report 1816. , 
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is too probable, this remedy should be fbdncN 
inefficacious, fyoth in respect of (economy and 
dispatch, the surest foundation is lai^l upon 
which new legislative measures can be grounded. 
It may therefore fairly be assumed that the 
inquiry will end, if 'rightly conducted, in throw- 
ing complete light on the stgte of Charities, and 
in correctingall the abuses, to which they are now 
liable. The estate of the Poor will be, as it were, 
accurately surveyed, and restored to its rightful 
owners ; or rather rescued from the hands which 
have no title to hold it, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the Legislature, the supreme power dn 
the State, to be managed in the way most bene* 
ficial to those for whose use it was destined. If it 


were merely given to those portions of the Poor 
who are literally pointed out by the original de- 
stination, and bestowed strictly in the manner 
described, a great benefit ‘would be gained, and 
among other advantages, this would result, that 
charitable persons, confiding in the secure appli- 
cation of their benefactions might be encou- 
raged to new acts of liberality. But we may 
reasonably expect a further improvement to fol- 
low, from attending to the great changes in the 
circumstances of the times, and in the revenues 


of most charities. The will of the donor, 
' urhich ought to be closely pursued* may often be 
better complied with, by a deviation from the 
letter,of his directions. An alteration which no 


i 
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can doubt that he would havfe made him- 
self, had he lived to the present day. Thus the 
founder of Hemsworth Hospital, in Yorkshire,* 
when he appointed it for the reception of twenty 
poor persons above sixty years of age, appears 
to have estimated its revenues, as not likely to 
exceed £.70 a year : they are now more than 
2,000. Who can believe that he meant to con- 
vert so many paupers, at a certain period of 
life, into wealthy annuitants? Or is it pro- 
bable that the revenues of a school, in Nor- 
thumberland, exclusively appropriated by the 
foundation to educate the children of a small 
Qhapelry, would have been so limited, had the 
donor foreseen their increase to such a sum as 
can only be expended, by attiring the boys in 
cloth of gold, and giving them kditiones principes 
to read ? Or is there ^ doubt, that the founders 
of the Leeds Grammar-School, bad they foreseen 
the increase of its revenuef, as w ell' as ,of the com- 
mercial population of the town, would have gladly 
permitted arithmetic and the modern languages 
to be taught, with Latin and Greek, out of funds 
greater than can now be spent on a learned educa- 
tion* ? Or can it be imagined that King Edward 
the Sixth, would have strictly ordered the whole 
revenues of the Birmingham Charity to be divided 

c 

•See Attorney tSeneral v. Whitely, 10 Ves. juo. 24. where 
it is held, “ that the words grammar tchool exclude all leant* 
ing but the learned lan g ua ges . ** 
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between the4wo masters, bad he known thattS|y 
would amount to 3 or £.4,000 a year ? Cases 
are not wanting of charities which would be 
highly detrimental to the community were the 
will of the donors strictly pursued. Thus large 
funds were raised . by voluntary contribution to 
endow an hospital for the sftiall pox inoculation. 
Recent discoveries have proved that this prac- 
tice extends the ravages of the disease. Could 
any of the original subscribers, were he alive, 
blame the application of this institution to the 
vaccine method P The Foundling Hospital has 
a revenue of £.10,000 a year, which will, .in a 
few years, be increased three or fourfold, all in- 
tended originally for the maintenance of chil- 
dren “ cast off, deserted, or exposed by their 
parents*.” Yet such an expenditure of those 
funds would certainly prove injurious to the 
community, by encouraging improvident mar- 
riages as, well as illicit connexions, and thus 
increasing the numbers of the poor. No one, 
therefore, can blame the total change of the 
plan which for the last sixty years has been 
made, with whatever view, by adopting the rule 
to admit no child whose mother does not appear 
to be examined f. The founder of the Bedford 
charity certainly never expected that the thirteen 
acres in Holborn parish, with whihh he en- 

* Vide Charter 17S9. Rep. 1816, p. 215. 
t Rep. 1816, 2*4. 
i 2 
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4$gredit, would let for 7 or «£.8,00GL a year, and 
he the means of attracting paupers from every 
quarter to the town which he especially de- 
signed to favour. In all cases of either descrip* 
tion; both where much of the benefit plainly 
intended to 'be conferred is, lost, and where 
positive injury is occasioned, by closely ad- 
hering to the donor's directions, it seems the 
dnty of the Legislature to supply his place, and 
to make such alterations as he might be pre- 
sumed to sanction were he alive, iu like man- 
ner as the Coqrt of Chancery endeavours to 
fulfil his intentions, where his orders are imper- 
fect, or where he has omitted altogether to 
make a provision. 

The course of proceeding which the Legis- 
lature ought to pursue in dealing with the estates 
of the poor, is a subject of peculiar delicacy, 
and closely connected with the great question of 
the Poor Laws. It is chiefly in this connexion, 
that I have from the beginning been induced to 
regard both the subject of Charities and of National 
Education. You are aware that my intention is 
to submit certain propositions to Parliament 
upon the Poor Laws during the ensuing ses- 
sion, and I shall not here anticipate the dis- 
cussion, which may then be expected to take 
place. But a* few observations may properly 
find a place in this letter, respecting the con- 
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nexioto between the general question, and-pe^ 
tnanent charitable funds. The remarks, then’ 
-with which 1 am about to conclude, relate to ‘ 
the principles which ought to regulate the con- 
duct of the Legislature in dealing with charities, 
and which should guide us in forming our opi- 
nion upon the relief, likely t<5 be felt by the coun- 
try from the due application of funds destined to 
assist the poor. 

1 take it to be a principle which will admit of 
no contradiction, that the existence of any per- 
manent fund for the support of the poor — the ap- 
propriation of any revenue, however raised, 
which must peremptorily be expended in main- 
taining such as have no other means of sub- 
sistence — has upon the whole a direct tendency 
to increase their numbers. It produces this 
effect in two ways — by discouraging industry, 
foresight, economy — and by encouraging im- 
provident mdrriages; nor is the former operation 
more certain than the latter. It is equally clear 
that this increase will always exceed the propor- 
tion which the revenues in question can maintain.* 
To the class of funds directly productive of pau- 
pers belong qll revenues of alms-houses, hospitals, 
and schools where children are supported as well 

as educated; all yearly sums to be given away to 

• * 

* “ Languescet Industrie, intendetursocordia, si nullus ok 
. se raetus aut spes, et securi omnes aliena subsidia expec- 
tabunt, sibi ignavi, nobis graves." — TApiT. 
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jtfe ridicants or poor families; regular donations of 
religions houses in catholic countries ; the portion 
of the tythes in this- country which went to main- • 
tain the poor before the statutory provision was 
made; mid finally, and above all, that provision 
itself.* But charitable funds will prove harm- 
less (and may be moreover beneficial) exactly 
in proportion as their application is limited to 
combinations of circumstances out of the ordinary 
course of calculation* and not likely to be taken 
into account by the labouring classes in the esti- 
mate which they form of their future means of 
gaining a livelihood. Thus they may safely 
be appropriated to the support of persons dis- 
abled from working by accident or incurable 
malady, as the blind, and the maimed ; and we 
may even extend the rale to hospitals generally, 
for the cure of diseases;; nor can orphan hospitals 
be excepted; upon theVhole ; for although cer- 
tainly the dread of leaving a family in vraut, is one 
check to improvident marriages, yet the loss of 
both parents is not an event likely to be contem- 
plated; In like manner, although the’existence 
of a certain provision for old age, independent of 
individual saving, comes within the description 

* The Poor Rates come clearly within this description as 
now raised %nd applied, for though they do not exist previ- , 
duly to the demand on the part of the persons rfelmfo y re. 
lief, the mode of calling them into existence and the right . 
to do so is known, afd that has the sapw effect 
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of the mischief, it is nevertheless far lesf <k^ 
trimental than the existence of an equal fund' 
for maintaining young persons, and more espe- 
cially for supporting children. Keeping these 
remarks in our view, let us add to them the 
consideration, that as the Poor Laws have 

been administered, the character of the labour- 

* 

ing classes has suffered a material injury, from 
which it ought by all means to be restored, and 
we shall come to the conclusion, that the appli- 
cation of charitable funds to purposes of educa- 
tion merely, will be the best means of expending 
them on a large scale, and that next to this, 
such donations are to be preferred as directly 
encourage independence, for example, a pro- 
vision for the old age of persons who never re- 
ceived alms in any shape ; and for defraying the 
first cost of erecting saving banks. The employ- 
ment of these resources in helping industry by 
the supply, of tools is a more doubtful application 
of them, but far more harmless than the me- 
thods generally in use. Perhaps, after the uses 
now mentioned, no expenditure of eleemosynary 
revenues can be devised more safe than reserving 
them rigorously for periods of extraordinary 
distress, and then bestowing them upon per-, 
sons above the lowest classes, so as tp prevent 
the ruin of householders. 

I am very far, however, from asserting that any 
such strictli nutation of the charitable fundsVlready 
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/listing ought to be attempted. I only state the 
principle upon which the Legislature should 
proceed, wherever it is justified in interfering. 
What circumstances may authorize that inter- 
ference, cannot be, with any advantage to the sub- 
ject, described in geneVal terms. Butthat no rights 
are in reality infringe^ by taking a fund destined 
to support the poor in a way likely to increase 
their numbers, and using it so as to perform some 
act of charity without increasing the numbers 
of charitable objects, seems abundantly evident. 
No man can be* supposed to liyve desired the 
existence of paupers ; every donor assumed that 
independently of his bounty, there were such 
needy persons in being, and he intended to re- 
lieve them. Could he have foreseen that an al- 
teration in the form of bis gift, must reduce their 
numbers, he would hfcve adopted it. In like 
manner, the poor are not, with reference to this 
point, an existing body of persons, like the 
Church or any other Corporation, who have 
rights of property. They form a class into 
which no man enters voluntarily, and whatever 
diminishes their numbers, benefits the commu- 
nity. So that no violation of property would 
be committed by using any fund given to the 
poor, in a manner different from its original desti- 
nation, provided the result were infallibly to lessen 
their numbers, and still to employ it in works of 
charity. We both accurately and conveniently 
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Paris, Dee. 1, 1821. 

As the ferment now spreading over Europe, 
had its origin in the revolution of France, the 
subjects pf all neighbouring states are equally 
interested with those of that kingdom, in what- 
ever .regards its presesft moral and political 
condition : the principles, therefore, on which 
the government of Lewis XVIII. has been car-, 
ried on since his restoration in 1814, constitute 
a legitimate object for inquiry, and what under 
other circumstances would be justly considered 
an improper an<| offensive interference on the 
part of strangeil has become a public right, 
founded on the principle of self-preservation : 
agreeably to your request, therefore, I have 
committed to paper the following remarks. 

It is now five yearp since I last visited 
France, and, having consulted* the' same sources 
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& information which enabled me to appreciate 
in some measure its condition at •that period, • 
I find, that notwithstanding there exists in the 
great mass of the people, an increased and 
growing disposition ( to return to the principles 
of justice and good - order, all attempts to close 
the wounds, by repairing the devastations of 
the revolution, are, by some fatality, still 
opposed by the governing powers ; a$d as the 
official authorities in almost every department 
of the state, have been systematically purged 
of such individuals as had', betrayed any 
marked bias in favour, of religious or mo* 

' i, ■ , s 

narcbical principles, the spirit of the revolution, 
so for from being subdued, has been consoli- 
dated, and, singular as it may Seem, the Chris- 
tian monarchy of France . appears as if barely 
suffered by the government itself, to float for a 
time on the surface. . 

Can any other conclusion then be drawn, 
than that the policy adopted by Lewis XVJ11. 
since his restoration, Jhas been, to say* the least 
of it, erroneous ? 

In the . first place, not tojmeak of conse-„ 
quences of a more serious naffitaa ijt is a matter 
of perfect notoriety, that by the policy in ques- 
tion, the king* has gained no credit whatever 
with the revolutionary party, either within*>r 
without Trance. t Witb the former, its sincerity 
is necessarily suspected, whilst, with the latter, 
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« • 
the fact even of such a policy; being pursued^ 

•is either unknown, or diligently suppressed ; so , 
that, whilst the Christian and the royalist in 
France, complain, with substantial reason, of 
the most marked and contemptuous neglect,' the 
opposite party throughout* Europe affect the 
loudest lamentation over the imaginary restorer 
tion of feudal oppression and gothic supersti- 
tion ! — 'Pie same observation will apply to the . 
line of con dilst pursued by the clergy and no- 
bility of France, since the kiqg’s restoration : 
their unexampled forbearance and disinterest- 
edness ; their more than passive submission, 
under acts the most unjust and oppressive, 
have merited to them no credit whatever with 
their enemies. We are perpetually told in 
England, that the French nobles are provoking 
fresh convulsions by &eir unceasing recla- 
mations ; and a noble earl, in the last debate on 
the Catholic Question, was not ashamed to urge 
on this head as an argument against the Bill, 
the grossest calumnies against the religion and 
clergy of France; calumnies, which his late 

. residence in th£|kitjgdom rendered altogether 
inexcusable, amF betrayed a mind, little sus- 
pected by those, whose society and hospitality 
he had there so long, and so often courted. 

„ fuSe vulgar adage, that “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” was never more strikingly verified; 
had Lewis XV111. at the all-powerful moment of 
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Ids restoration, but avowed his resolution to 
conquer the moral, as the allied armies had over- . 
come the political evil of revolutionary France ; 
had „ he but pronounced the sentence “ JFiat 
Justitia ” he would have met the warmest 

• ' t 

wishes of two-thirds of his subjects, and the 
expectation of all : he would have at once si- 
lenced as well abroad as at home every insidu- 
ous and every cowardly objection, and all Eu- 
rope would have long since applauded. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the future peace of 
the world, Lewis XVII I. listened to the sugges- 
tions of men, who tdld him that to govern 
France agreeably to the maxims of justice and 
honour, was no longer practicable, for as near- 
ly the whole kingdom had shared in the spolia- 
tion, as well as in the guilt of the revolution, the 
attempt would only involve his family in hope- 
less ruin, and that, in all events, the talent and 
good sense of the country were confined to those,* 
who, like themselves, had been actors in it. 

The men who thus boldly asserted that all 
France had keen sharers with them in the spo- 
liation and guilt of the revolution, and that ta- 
lent and good sense were* only to be found 
where honour and religion were wanting, are too 
Well known to ifedcl any mention of their names? 
M is difficult* however, to conceive, how ae#is 
XV1I1. fn the month of May, 1814, could have 
been reduced to tlie extremity of selecting for 



his guide and counsellor the individual pro* 1 
* claimed by 'Europe, “ the most profoundly 
immoral in France and still less can it be un- 
derstood how the brother of Lewis XVI. should 
have deferred at a* later period, tcf the sugges- 
tions of the murderer of his family, -and the 
public assassin of his subjects ! 

Was it not enough to have endured twenty years 
of exile, contumely, and distress, presenting # to 
the world a spectacle of heroism equalled only 
by the desperate fidelity exhibited in the last 
age, by the generous adherents of the Royal 
House of Stuart?* Was it reserved for the 


* Justice will sooner or later be done to the memory of 
king James the Second : bis race is now extinct, and truth can 
ho longer excite apprehension or jealousy : that He possess- 
ed, in an eminent degree, every quality fitted for his high sta- 
tion, excepting that of being 0/ the religion of the majority 
of his English subjects, will, in the course of a few more 
years be generally allowed : certain it is, that He was the 
first British monarch who evinced opinions favourable to re- 
ligious liberty, and the only one of his race, that had the, 
virtue and the resolution to protect the many millions of bis 
catholic subjects against a blood-thirsty and tyrannical par- 
liament. \ 

If the second CkiflS bad fsllen io a similar attempt, ands 
had opposed tlje shield of his real or assumediprerogative (it 
matters not which) to those judicial mfrders which were per- 
petg$t$j| under constitutional forms during the national.de- 
' lirvinh of Oates's plot, the roerftory of that prince would he - 
dearer than it now is to the friends of, liberty and justice ; 
for surely parliament is not alone competent to protect the !i- 
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French emigrant to receive the last, the deadly 
blow, from him who had been at the same time! 

t 

bertifcs and the lives of British subjects against the tyranny and 
encroachment of the throny, and the throne in no case to step 
forward to protect the liberties and lives of British subjects 
against the tyranny and encroachment of parliament ! — Does 
it matter to the subject whether he .be freed from sanguinary 
'Oppression by one or the other branch of the legislature? 

The Irish catholic had as much right to law, and as good 
a claim to a free constitution as the English protestant, and 
yet under the canting pretext of law and constitution, the 
Irish nation, by the revolution of 1668, was in fact outlawed, 
and one-third of the population of the three kingdoms put out 
of die pale Of the constitution. 

The more hazardous, die more imprudent, perhaps, the at- 
tempt, the more magnanimous was the conduct of king James : 
unlike his brother Charles, who' on the* occasion of that na- 
tional disgrace, the murder of lord Stafford, exclaimed, “ I dare 
. not pardon any one.'* He fOkbade the parliament to butcher 
his subjects any longer, and to.deprive them, of their liberties 
and property, with the mockery of constitutional forms. ■< • > 

'• The secret efthe • Revolution of 1688 is no longer a mys- 
tery : religion badso small a share in the measure, that there 
jwere twice the number of catholic soldiers in th% Dutch in- 
vading' army in Torbay, dan there were in the, English’ 
army 'at Salisbury •''‘and the very ^yfrds of Williamplaced 
over the captive king at Roeh«rtd^jHist6d with tbiir pri- 
soner at mass. “ My'sonl (saitf *bne Jfwerh) is God’s, but 
my sword is the prince of Orange's.*' The sole objecfwas, 
to oppose a^strengfer^arrier to the ambition of Lewis XIV. 
by forming an alliance, at the head of which Willian»4Mtoce 
of Orange, might be placed, as king of GreaiBritain. . ' 

‘ With this great plan, in view, the dethroning of king 
Jaimes II,,as the" personal friend as well as relative of the 
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the cause, and the companion of Jiis exile, 
tu Brute” ?» 


u 




French monarch, was determined upon before the death of 
Charles II. ; and the earl of Sunderlanc^ who had been 
deeply engaged in the previous conspiracy of the Ex- 
a elusion Bill, was pitched upon^ to form an administration 
for the new king, and to lead James on to his destruction, 
by every possible artifice. Faithful to his trust, lord Sun- 
derland opened a career of the deepest laid Jreachery re- 
corded in history by abjuring protestantism, and feigning to 
adopt the religion of his master, urged hitn on to every act 
he conceived most likely to forward the ‘great plan of placing 
William on the throne of his father-in-law and uncle. 

When James’s queen, backed by a all the catholic peers, 
flung herself at the feet of her husband, to persuade him 
from the unnecessary odium of introducing father Petre into 
the council, Sunderland, who had advised the measure, in- 
terfered and insisted upon its being carried into effect; well 
knowing, that the actors in intended revolution would 
have failed in their principle means of popular excitement, 
had king Jgmes not awakened the utmost jealousy of the 
church; for if the pretext of political tyranny had been the 
only grievance, those who had submissively bowed under the 
iron rod of*Cromwell, might probably have borne the govern- 
ment of James. Such, however, is the inconsistency of' 
party, that we have seen in our own days, in France, — re- 
publicans conspiring against a constitutional monarchy, for 
the restoration of an imperial despotism : in England, — whigt, 
the professed friends to civil government and liberty, watch- 
ing the appearance of an additional red epat in Pall Mall on a 
levee-day, and yet the avowed admirers of Napoleon, the gpd 
of war, and the genius of military government : — the lory, 
sounding the alarm of destruction and /uin, at the’bare men- 
tion of any innovation, however slight or useful, and yet Cu- 
ll* 
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The pagedf history would not have furnished 
* a more sublime example, had the ‘most cliris- 

tertaiaing the most rancorous and bitter hostility towards the 
catholic, a living, monument of the ancient manners, opinions, 
and religion of England ! u 

The manes of Palm the bookseller, and of three millions of 
French conscripts, might speak, one would think, more elo- 
quently to the lovers of the freedom of the press and of the 
constable’s stave ; and the noble ruins of Ragland Castle, the 
last hold of a protestant king, might speak, one would think, 
with equal eloquence to the descendant of its illustrious 
catholic hero. 

The astonishing defection among the nobility and superior 
officers of the English army at Salisbury, contrasted with the 
fidelity of the common men, illustrate in a very remarkable 
manner, the decay of honour, and of chivalrous sentiment among 
the higher classes at that period in England. If the advice 
offered to king James, of transferring to the non-commis- 
sioned officers of his army, tl^e commissions of all those who 
had shewed a disposition to desert to the enemy, a battle 
would certainly have been fought on the plain pf Salisbury, 
which, probably, would have spared the brave lord — — - from 
the pain of retreating at White Hall, before the Dutch guards 
of William, and abandoning the ancient palace of our mo- 
narchs to an invading enemy. 

' James II. proved the sincerity of the principles of religions 
liberty which he professed, by bis reception of the 
persecuted protestant subjects of La pmT XIV. after the re- 
vocation of the edict of. Nantes, and he fell himself a victim 
in endeavouring to* emancipate his own. He deva'nced the 
age in which he lived, and the nineteenth century has wit- 
nessed the efforts of every great and good matt in Britain, 
engaged in the same, cause of religious liberty which cost 
tbfjnm his throne. * 
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tian king declared to Europe, that to remount 
; the throne of Saint Lewis and of Henry IV. upon 
any other principles than those of religion and 
honour, would be consolidating for ever the very 
principles which, had jgstlv armed Europe 
against France, and that, af least, the scandal of 
apostacy and ingratitude 4 had not attached to 
the reign of the usurper. 

To estimate the value that such a declaration 
would have been to the cause of honourable 
feeling, would be as difficult, as to determine 
the extent of mischief produced by an opposite 
conduct, aud which no pretext of policy could 
palliate, far leas justify. 

But what, if there were no policy in the 
measure ? what! if the very reverse of policy 
were the truth ? what, if talent, genius and 
numbers, to say nothing of religion and morals, 
were decidedly in favour of justice ? Surely we 
must conclude that Lewis XVIII. has been, and 
continues to be, the dupe of a faction, reduced 
by the combined strength of Europe, to accent 
for a time, but fully bent on the ultimate ex- 
tirpation of biS'jpice ; for with what other view 
could it have beeifT that contrary to all rules of 
Common-sense, and all experience pf human 
native, the ' ntire machinery of the revolution 
was preserved as the most sacred and religious 
deposit ? not so much as a single clerk In office 
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removed, but, on the contrary, laws and ordi- 
nances, ingeniously contrived, so as to close at 
once the avenues of preferment to almost every 
Frenchman who bad shared with the king in 
his emigration, or ha$ remained faithful to him 
in France, as if it were expected, that every 
creature of Napoleon Svould suddenly, by some 
enchantment, become enamoured with the go- 
vernment of Lewis XVIII. ! 

The consequences of such a system need 
scarcely be told. Napoleon, it is but too weH 
known, travelled from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean to Paris, assisted as he would have 
been in the zenith of his power, by every civil 
and military authority, and the flight of the 
king from the Tuileries to th*e frontiers, was 
attended with equal peril and difficulty, but 
with far less honour tfiari it had been twenty- 
three years previous. * . 

But what would have been the situation of 
Lewis XVIII: had the battle of Waterloo been 
dost? How would he have justified* himself 
before the nations of Europe, who, but ten 
months previous, had restored^he monarchy of 
France, and had placed in fa^Mltds a sceptre 
more powerful than that of the greatest of his 
predecessors ? f<$r, ’which of time possessed the 
power of framing a constitution for France, 
and the ‘glorious, privilege of repairing the de- 
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vastations of the most horrible of revolutions, 
.by recompensing the sublimest virtues, and 
punishing the most atrocious crimes ? 

Even the wise intention of remaining on 
French ground was defeated, and Marshal Mor- 
tier can best tell in what manner, for it was his 
signal act of treason in marching back the gar- 
rison into Lisle which furnished the fliinsey 
pretext for the departure of the king beyond 
the territory of France ; a step as unnecessary 
as it was hazardous, which immediately deter- 
mined the general defection in favour of Na- 
poleon, and enabled him to employ the national 
resources, as well against the allied armies as 
against the royalists in the western and southern 
provinces. 

It is said, that the interpreted* abdication of 
our king James II. was a point of history well 
known to Marshal Mortier and to his more 
immediate patron ; but, be that as it may, the 
, result of the battle of Waterloo necessarily caused 
a change'of tactics, and it then became necessary 
to associate the legitimate line of the Bourbon 
dynasty with thi| second conquest and humilia- 
tion of France! , 

- Lewis XyiH. was accordingly made to return 
on the back of foreign gemies, father than avail 
himself of the services of thousands of his own 
subjects, but the victors. at W aterloo might then 
have been deemed the allies of the king of 
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France, and such was not the policy of the col- 
league of Collot d’Herbois ; his was, to exhibit, 
Lewis XVIll. in every situation that might' 
lower and disgrace him in the eyes of multi- 
tudes, who otherwise, faithful to their sovereign, 
were still alive to the military glory of their 
country. * 

A Bourbon at the head of Frenchmen, 
would have, at that moment, saved liis own 
and the national honour, but to prevent this, 
a late prince, whose growing popularity it 
became necessary to cut short with the assas- 
sin’s knife, was prohibited, as well as the band 
of brave men assembled round him.from making 
the slightest exertion, whilst, with the same sinis- 
ter view, the efforts of the Vendeans, a people, 
whose un conquered struggles iu the cause of 
religion, liberty, and honour, will descend to 
the latest posterity, and who will ‘be recorded 
as the “ Ultimi Romanorum” of Frenchmen, 
were artfully paralised, and after losing on the 
field of battle their- gallant chief, Lohis de la 
Rochejaquelein, a hero, whom' no bribe could 
purchase, no danger could dismay, and no art 
could cajole, were duped by a manv&t the men- 
tion of whose name even the murderer grows 
pale, but who, to the horror and disgust of the 
Christian world, was shortly after , exhibited as 
the minister of the most christianking. 

- Credit was again' courted with septembrizers 
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and terrorists, on the hacknied and sickening pre- 
tence of having prevented the spilling of French 
blood by Frenchmen ; and a sort of partnership 
in revolutionary spoil was actually set up. in a 
manifesto dated from Cambray 1 • 

But, to crown all, those, «who in obedience to 
the king’s proclamation cff the 19th of March, 
1815, had joined the royal standard, instead of 
receiving the wages of fidelity, were included 
in an act of amnesty, as having deserted 
their respective corps ! — and those, who agree- 
ably to the king’s proclamation of the 23d of 
the same month, had declined serving Napoleon 
during the hundred days, or who, in a few in- 
stances had distinguished themselves in some 
official department as royalists, became on the 
kiug’s return the objects of reform !-— whilst every 
demand upon, or contract entered into with the 
imperial government during the same period, 
was scrupulously discharged, leaving those only 
unsatisfied, as had been created for the sup- 
plies andf provisioning of the royal army in the 
western provinces ! — As extremes meet, it would 
be difficult to qualify acts of this description, 
and to which posterity will scarcely give 
credit. ; 

Still the public opinion of F&nhe shone forth in 
the return of deputies to the chamber of 181& : 
anxious in the first place, that the m Order of 
Lewis XVI. should not be imputed to France as 
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a national crime, they decreed the simple re- 
moval from the French territory of his assassins :• 
desirous further of preserving to the church 
the unsold wreck of its ancient patrimony, they 
ventured to •• oppose, a ministry determined on 
exacting from Lewis XVIII. this last pledge ; a 
pledge, somewhat similar in its object to the 
one demanded from Napoleon when required to 
shed the blood of a Bourbon ; but this was too 
much ; the chamber designated by the king him- 
self as “ introuvabie,” was dissolved by his minis- 
ters; the most unconstitutional means were open- 
ly, and officially employed to prevent a similar 
return, and the law of election remodelled, soon 
secured a majority, which, after bringing the 
monarchy to the brink of destruction,' and ex- 
posing therefore, too prematurely, the object ul- 
timately in view, a partial change of system be- 
came necessary; the law of election, was once 
more changed, and the return made to the present 
Chamber of Deputies, is again conclusive of the 
public feeling and real wishes of France. 

Enough has now been stated, I think, to 
show the regular chain of measures by which 
Lewis XVIII. has been constantly . kept on the 
brink of that precipice, iuto which it is intend- 
ed, however, tfiathis successor only should fall. 

Still the great wound (as it has been justly 
termed)*of the revolution, and certainly the one 
Which, so long as it remains open, will threaten. 
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by jfy example, the dissolution of the present^ 
# frame of civilized society, is the unqualified le- 
gal confirmation, by the legitimate government 
of France,|of tjje^prqperty termed nation An. 
The apathy, to saytfae least, which has hitherto 
appeared to prevail on this, subject throughout 
Europe*, is perfectly astonishing. Meji of the 
most honourable minds seem to view with indif- 
ference the. spoliation of every man of honour 
in France i dupes, fit must be presumed, of the 
samefaction *which has blinded Lewis XVIII. 
they falsely imagine, that the great majority of 
Frenchmen have shared in the spoliations of the 
revolution, and. to restore v theyefore, would be 
only again to despoil, and expose France, and 
consequently Europe, to fresh convulsions. .The 


reverse, how r ever, is thetratb. Ttie holders of 

* * ■ 

property termed national, are only numerous 
enough to threaten, by the scandal of their tides, 
the prineipleof all property,- and tbe peace, 
therefore of eyetty eighbouring- nation, andto, 
turn tbe stales, wjb$n called upftn*ja i?|ia^ouf 

" **1 ' • ' ' fc." ^ 4 - fit .* ' «i . m - « . 

pi 

thepnncipal 
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foulti serve but to keep alive suspicion and 
ularm ; and that if the ministers of J*ewis XVIII. 
had been really anxious to unite ^ conflicting ' 
parties, by setting this grea^ question at rest, 
and to re-establish good order^ by re-establishing 
justice, they would .iiate long since procured a 
legislative arrangement between the old aud the 
new proprietors: men do not believe in gra- 
tuitous and bare-fared injustice, and seven years 
of repeated declarations have not sufficed to raise 
the value by one shilling, or to efface from the 
property and its holders, the original stain of 
infamy: driven out of the market, the pro- 
perty in question ha^, comparatively speaking, 
scarcely changed hands; and least the sale- 
room should be deserted by every individual of 
any reputation or honour ? the printed particular 
alwayj proclaims in large characters, that the 
property offered to the public i$ patrimonial. 

Evefy wall.4n Paris , bears testimony to this 
honQurtilc prgif V, ,$»e triti itfph of public opi- 
#*«’ Musi extraordinary spec- 
^ OrirtU ajupt r£, » 

^ poyera! 

.Vlba wo'qli tow* {a M|9, «bat bi&fc- 

'period of 


i andtblcgi 
^-and is 7 * there 




* such frightftil convulsions, Would not gladly 
•avail itself this return to sentiments of de- 
cency and good order, and hasten to eflhce, as 
&r as possible, the crimes of a revolution,* the 
principles of which, if nationalized, most place 
the French people below the* level of Savages; 
whereas, if revolutionary fcrance has produced 
the greatest monsters in the shape of men that' 
ever indicted the earth, it has exhibited also the 
sublimest examples of virtue that ever adorned 
humanity; and, as it was said after the murder 
of Lewis XVL'that no man would have thence- 
forth acknowledged himself a Frenchman had 
Lewis XVI. himself not been one, in the like 
manner have the victims of the French revolu- 
tion more than redeemed the country of their 
assassins. But perhaps it will be objected, that 
a return to religious and honourable principles 
might threaten danger to what are termed the 
interests of the revolution ; but if the interests 
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ation of Frauce more Wear, Let those Who 
are well versed in the reign Of* our second; 
Charles make the application, and they will find 
nearly each part, and each personage Withm the 
court of the' Tnilerifs. Our revolutionary in- 
terests of 1660, were Confirmed by the Irish 
Act of Settlement, a! those of 1814 have been 
by the French charter ; and as the confirmation 
of the former soon proved incompatible with 
the legitimate dynasty of the Stuarts, the con- 
firmation of the latter, as intended, wifi inevitably 
produce a similar result 
The ex&hple of Ireland, instead of being 
chosen as a prdetBent, Ought father to "be held 
up as a beacofr/hf every nation on earth, least 
they should Kdp, as Englancf now does, the 
bitter fruits of persecution and injustice: the 
wrongs of that devoted kingdom > have been 
treater than* of any other nation under 

the sum mid mbs* call down; sooner dr later, 
the vengeance' of heaven: no country has 
been ihjhfCd like Ireland, and none have borne 
jatifliy Iri&'kmh heroic constancy and for- 
bearance. * ' 

The •days-.uf* Oliver Cromwell, 

were tfoe yencMNt of the British monarchy, and 
1 tfreirjsarvices met witft a similar reward from 
the trescheroua adHsers «df* the restored mo- 
hatohs^ttfa# nfiuistert of Lewis XVIII. 
tahuild h#» iwnubd^ that <166 jeaja have not 



sufficed to obliterate the recollection of spo^ 
»liations, which, by demoralizing Ireland as 
they hare done France,' still divide that unhappy 
nation into two distinct people, the despeileng 
and the despoiled; the victims, and their op- 
pressors. ** ^ * V 

Fortunately, the* force hf public opinion in 
France, «s well as in our own country, is ra- 
pidly gaining ground, and will, ho doubt, ere 
long, prevail in both : in the former, the only 
two points, which, under present circumstances, 
deserve to engage the immediate attention, and 
unite the efforts of all honourable men, are the 


restitution of property confiscated during the 
revolution, in spine* way that can save the eternal 
principle of justice, and the endowment of the 
clergy* in any way that may enable them to 
exercise their ministry with, dignity and inde- 
pendence, Aristocracy, if despoiled, and con- 
sequently degraded, can be of no constitutional 
utility to^ any state, and religion can never be 
respected by the people, so long ns the clergy 
are reduced to the level of hired agents of the 


police : these two points tmce gained, the other 
evils so justly complained o f,‘ wo uld^ickly be 
remedied ; *the chamber of ImK in ^particular, 
by being enabled to sflaume a* more dignified 
attitude, would soon strike ^aroot inpuhjjc 
opinion, instead of floating, ,as it now does, 


without rudder or compass, ready to be blown 



aside by tbe first political stojrm ; aud the 
policy heretofore pursued of degrading- tliat ; 
chamber, and filling every other official depart* 
meijt- of the state with none but individuals, 
attached to what .is .termed the interests of the 
revolution, would so&n cease to exist: a 
similar good would how from a proper endow- 
ment of thtf clergy, in lieu of the miserable 
stipend now doled out to them, and which, by 
degrading the teachers of religion to the situa- 
tion of salarized officers, necessarily impress 
upon the people the idea, of their being rrierp 
tools of go\ eminent, and destroy altogether 
their true character as ministers of the gospel ; 
a gospel, indeed, so incompatible with revolu- 
tionary spoliation, that, so long as the latter 
be upheld by the state, the former can never 
be successfully preached, or re-established in 
France. 

Several excellent works, published in the 
course of tbe present year, sufficiently prove the 
amelioration in the public mind on the subject 
in question. That by M. Rergasse, entitled, 
“•Essai sur la -propri&e, bu considerations Wo- 
rales et piKtiouesiiur Ja question desavoirlil faut 
restituer ai^c EoSjfees les heritages dout ils out et£ 
depouj/es durant le cdlirs de la Revolution,” 
is py far the best in point of moral principle. 

Two"* others, one by M. Dard, entitled, “ Re- 
flections sur les mofen&.itefaire cesser la dif- 



flSrence qui existe, daas 1 ’opinion, entre la va- 
]eur des biens patrimoniaux et les biens ditf 
nationaux, et sur les advantages qui en rfsul- 
teroient pour les finances, pour la sfccurite des 
proprifitaires de biens nationaux, ainsi que pour 
les crfianciers des Emigres and the other by 
M. Sarrant^entitledj “ De la n£cessite, et de la 
legality de demandes en indemniteg & raison de 
biens vendus par letat, et de toutes autres recla- 
mations legitimes poursuivre par toutes voies 
et contra qu^»u nom d’fcmigr^s on autres fran- 
gois deposfe^des are very ably executed, and 
the positions' laid down in them juridically and 
satisfactorily proved, establishing the undoubted 
rights of the parties despoiled, as creditors of 
the state, to a full indemnity, yrithout dis- 
turbing in any manner the possession of the 
present hnlders ; but on the other hand, this 
consideration of the case is open to a de- 
cided objection in a moral pnmt of view ; for, 
if the principle of indemnifying the legiti- 
mate proprietors by the state, beaeted upon 
agreeably tothe plans proposed by Messrs, bird 
atod Sarrant, the immediate effect will b£f*to 
raise the property, termed national; tjp&'an equal 
^alne with patrimonial props^fy, ^nd» fbevstate, 
in this case, would be clearly "entitledtqolalm 
in aid of the indemnity, fibe; of mi p£fe- 

sfeut difference, or . deficit in. filit yaltfiT’dfthe' 
former from the ua&onaEhoWer. 
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The possessors of Rational property hate 
never deceived themselves on this, head, and, 
the)' have all along kpown, that they were me-’ 
naced with a surcharge in the nature of a con- 
firmation taj; and had the Napoleon government 
lasted, it is a matter of notoriety that on<fof the 
first financial Operations intended* was a mea- 
sure of thisf description, and for which the ma- 
terials were all prepared, and are still fortunately 
preserved: it would be singular indeed then, 
if the government of fhekiiig* titll more scru- 
ples in using them, than that of ifibaparte. ^ 
The objections urged, on the ground : of the 
confirmatory acts and declarations by the suc- 
cessive governments de facto, and lastly, by the 
legitimate government in 1814, are allowed in 
the works of Messrs. Dard and 8arrant for more 
weight than they deserve, as they most fall at 
once to the .ground, when placed ih opposition 
with the paramount consideration of eternal 
justice, and the general interests of civilized 
society. The holders of property teVmed na- 
tional, who, in nine instances out of tent may be 
considered as having lieen the mere accomplices 
of a ui«b government, in its plan of general 
spoliation, as $le means of consolidating^, the 
revolution ; and who, in the far greater number ‘ 
of instances .have never paid to the state more 
than two years purchase, in many not three 
months, and in, none more than five years, can- 



not surely be entitled ,tn the least indulgence, # 
And still less *to a premium ; it is, moreover, of 
the most serious import, that the vast majority 
of high-minded and virtuous individuals who 
refrained from participating in this conspiracy 
against the lives and property of their fellow- 
countrymen, should not nfiw be exposed to the 
scandal of witnessing their less .honourable and 
less virtuous neighbours, not only gratuitously 
confirmed in their titles to the property in ques- 
tion by the legitimate* government, but the fur- 
ther boon granted to them of having their 
holdings, patrimonialized, at the expense of 
tlie state, by an operation, which would at once 
remove the odium. now so justly attached to 
their present tenure. * 

This spectacle, not only of successful, but 
of rewarded villany, and the consequent shock 
given to tfie moral feeling of France in par- 
ticular, a feeling, which it is of such impor- 
tance for the interests of Europe at this moment 
to revive,* would be incalculable in its conse- 
quences. If, therefore, the plan of indemnify- 
ing the legitimate owners, who forfeited their 
property for no other crime than that of up- 
holding the. principles to which" Lewjs XtflU. 

* owes at this moment his crowd, be pursued^ 
and to nvhich indemnity there exists no doubt 
of their being legally and constitutionally* enti- : 
tied, tlie intrusive possessors ought necessarily 

i> i 



to be made sharers with the state, in the bur- 
then of carrying' the operation into effect, and. 

• 

they would still be immense gainers by the 

measure, as their property would instantly be 

restored to oommerce : the chief obstacle to the 

• 1 

restoration of religion and honourable feeling in 
France would then utfeugth be removed, and the 
employment of .virtuous and honourable men 
in the various departments of the state would 
follow as a natural consequence. 

Taking, however, into consideration all the 
bearings of so difficult and delicate a question, 
there appears to be only one mode calculated 
to satisfy all parties, and save, at the same 
time, the eternal principle of justice, upon 
the basis of which alone a natron can hope to 
stand. — Let eacli of the three jrarties interested, 
viz. the nation, who must be supposed to have 
received the value of the property sold ; — the 
purchaser, who is supposed to have given that 
amount; — and the legitimate owner, who has un- 
questionably tost the whole, be placet! upon an 
equal footing, aud let each give up one-third of 
their respective pretensions. 

By this arrangement, the nalional purehaser 
woifld only cede a nominal third, of which pul>- 
Ifc opinion has •already deprived him ; — the stale 
would be saddled with no additional burthen, 
as th<?'fucreased duties that would become pay- 
able to government, in the event of so great a 



mass of property being restored to commerce, 
would be far more than equal to the amount of 
the nation’s share of the indemnity ; — and the le- 
giti unite owner would of course be happy to pay 
a third of the value, in order to obtain possession 
of the remaining two-thirds. 

If, however, in consideration of the guarantee 
given by the legitimate government, it should 
be deemed right for the present holders to have 
the option of retaining possession, upon paying 
one-third of the value to the ancient proprietor, 
the latter receiving one other third from the state, 
the principle would still be the same, aS in either 
ease the national purchaser would lose nothing ; 
for, if the national Ji older surrendered up the pro- 
perty for two-thirds of the value to the legitimate 
owner, he would obtain the full market-price, 
and if he. retained it by paying- one-third, he 
would rceoift* to that amount, by the property 
being raised in estimation to its full value; — on 
the other Itand, it would he a matter of indif- 
ference to the government, whether it paid one- 
third to the legitimate, or to the intrusive pro- 
prietor, as the state ivould equally, recover the 
amount by ihe increase in the revenue. * 

A similar operation with regard to the* pro- 
perty of the church (so far as It could be ef- 
fected) Mould he of still greater advantage to 
the stale, for besides the improveine\it**fn the 
revenue, a proportionate amount of the pre- 
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sent annual provision for the clergy would be 
spared. * 

In all events, a re-action is working in the 
public mind, and the greatest good may be ex- 
pected from -the spirit and temper of the present 
Chamber of Deputies: an association has even 
been formed, entitled “ L’ Association consti- 
tutionnelle pour la defense legale des interets le- 
gitimes,” and which, if conducted on proper 
principles, and by respectable individuals, cannot 
fail of being supported by every honourable 
man in France. The absurd attempt, indeed, 
at reconciling revolutionary interests with wliat 
is termed a legitimate dynasty, and of re-esta- 
blishing the principles of justice and property 
on a basis destructive of both, Appears at length 
to be confessed ; for surely , to claim an hereditary 
indefeasible right to a feudal crown, and to deny 
an equal right in the subject to his castle ; — to 
assume the style of Lewis XVIII. in the twenty- 
sixth year of his reign, and to preserve and 
recognize at the same time the laws of the re- 
public ; — of the directory of the consulate ; — 
and of the empire even to the hundred days ; — are 
positions not calculated to last beyond the dura- 
tion of it :^the next in succession must pay the pe- 
nalty of such i system, and the duke of York 
soon make rpom for the prince of Oranyc . 

To'Sfet this important question, therefore, at 
rest during the life of the present monarch of 
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France, is of the utmost consequence to a prince f • 
.with whose ’fortune the future tranquillity of 
Europe is unquestionably linked, and with whose 
interests the sympathies of every true gentleman 
in Europe must accord : this illustrious prince, 
cannot too soon be made sensible, that this is 
one of the many question^ purposely reserved 
by the euemies to a legitimate succession, and 
that this provisional system of ruling France, 
extending as it does, to almost every branch 
of the administrative government, is the result 
of the deepest laid plan. Certain it is, that no 
harmony whatever, has as yet been established, 
betwixt the principle of the restored monar- 
chy, — the charter ,-r-atid the legislative code! 

The fonns arid constitution e\ en of the two 
chambers are provisional, and with respect to 
the church, whilst the clergy are supported by a 
precarious and degrading pittance, thousands of 
parishes are without pastors : — the observance of 
the Sunday, a day equally consecrated by philo- 
sophy anil religion, -is openly, and designedly 
violated by government in every public work 
now carrying on : — and the kingdom remains 
covered with edifices, formerly dedicated to the 
worship ofJGod, but now, degraded to # the vilest 
‘ uses, exhibiting in a civilized Christian country 
a scene of vandalism, sacrilege, and violation of 
the ashes of the dead, unknowp to pagans, and 
unwitnessed by Christians, since the 16th century. 
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If these lines were accidentally to come under 
the eye of the illustrious person above alluded, 
to, he may l>e assured, that the writer has pro- 
ceeded on no light or imaginary ground, and 
that if the system be not changed in time, the 
evil will be irremediable. The peculiar'position 
and reputed opinions of Lewis XV11I. would 
enable his ministers to effect, that with ease, 
which would shake to its centre the throne of 
his presumptive heir ; and yet the legitimate 
successor of Lewis Will, could not hold, for 
one twelvemonth, the reins of a monarchy with- 
out honour, and of a state without justice : it 
is of the utmost import, therefore, that this 
provisional system of government in all its ra- 
mifications, should without delay be remedied. 

With respect to the conduct of the French 
chamber of peers since the king’s restoration, it 
would perhaps be difficult to estfrnate it with 
any degree of fairness: — their astonishing silence 
of seven years has certainly seemed to sanction 
the declaration contained in the 9th Article of 
the charter: if those only had been despoiled 
who have obtained seats in that chamber, such 
singular forbearance might perhaps be consider- 
ed an excess of magnanimity, but. the case is 
too widely the* reverse to deserve that praise, 
and the French Chamber of Peers should not 
have fbrgolleu that they are at present the sole 
representatives of a body possessed by no other 
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organ but theirs, to protest against injustice’ and 
.oppression. • 

Marshal Macdonald, one of the few soldiers 
of revolutionary France, who, in the midst of 
political tempests, has risen to tlia highest ho- 
nours of his profession with a name uusullied, 
has. as vet, hv his motion In 1814, alone merit- 
ed, in the upper chamber, the thanks of all 
honourable men : — Justice and honour are in- 
deed no party questions, and every individual in 
France, who bears on his breast the symbo- 
lic decoration of the latter quality, is in a pe- 
culiar manner bound, whatever his political 
opinions be, to support the claims of men, whose 
fidelity and honour have been their only crimes: 
but it has been- reserved, we must hope, for a 
nobleman, whose motto “ (1689 semper et 
ubique ffdelis 1789”) has been the faithful por- 
trait of his o<V ii life, and whose talents and per- 
sonal qualities are only equalled b\ his illustri- 
ous descent, to declare himself the patron and 
advoeate *of his oppressed and insulted order, 
and not to relax in his endeavour, until he shall 
have wiped away from France a stain, which by 
its example, must sooner or later infest all neigh- 
bouring nations, and extinguish for evdr in 
* Europe every chivalrous and honourable senti- 
ment: there are crimes against the community 
of mankind which affect the interests of foreign- 
ers, as well as of natives : and when spoliation 
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and murder were consecrated by the 9th article 
of the charter of Lewis XVIII. and that the most, 
Christian king took into his council the public 
assassin of his subjects, and the murderer of his 
brother, a more deadly wound was inflicted 
upon the moral principle and civilization of the 
world, than it ever before had suffered, even 
from ages, henceforth wrongfully esteemed the 
most barbarous. 


Paris, Feb. 1, 16*2. 

a 

The great and very important change, which 
has taken place in the French ministry, will 
soon render obsolete,. I trust., most of the obser- 
vations contained in my letter to you of the first 
of December last. The tide in favour of justice 
aod honourable feeling was running tod strong to 
beany longer opposed, and if the individuals now 
in power, redeem the promise of their high repu- 
tation, they will not only have saved their country, 
but will enable her to resume her station among 
nations, and ten uphold, if required, the liberty 
tod independence of others ; compensating, in 
some' degree, for the unprecedented calamity 
and devastation) which, during upwards of 
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twenty years, she inflicted upon herself, as well 
• as upon Europe. 

It remains now only for us to hope, that the 
influence of the late French ministry having* 
ceased , the English press will take a juster view 
than hitherto, of the state of parties in France. 

One English morning print has kept itself 
unbiassed by faction or influence , and by that 
print alone has France been fairly exhibited to 
our grossly-mis-informed and prejudiced coun- 
trymen. 

The senseless appellation of ultra, invented 
by Foucbe when minister, and given to every 
royalist in France, will pass no longer current; 
for the king’s govei nment having at length be- 
come royalist, it may be presumed, that it will 
no longer quarrel with those who may be anxious 
to support its measures. 

M. Lalot, in his late speech in the chamber 
of deputies, exposed in the happiest manner, the 
absurdity, not to speak of the infamy, of prefer- 
ring foes to friends; and Lewis XVIII. seems to 
have learned from it, that his immediate pre- 
decessor in power was not quite so apprehensive 
of his friends, as to prefer a La Rochejaquelpin, 
to a Labedoy£re, ancfthat ultra Bonaporte-ism, 
was neither a term of reproach, nor a road to. 
poverty and neglect, .with Napoleon.* ^ . 

“ Si j’avoisune Vendee, jene quitter ais point 
Iti FraHce,” was the exclaniation of Bonaparte. 



previous to his final departure from Paris in 
1815; — 'and three months previous /the descend- ; 
ant of Lewis XIV. had preferred passing the 
frontier, rather than avail himself of eighty thou- 
sand Vendetms, who had risen in arms, to 
defend the throne of saint Lewis, and of 
Henry IV. ! ! ! ' . 

Of two extreme principles, the one assumed 
by Lewis XIV. was by far the most salutary. 
That great prince was accustomed to say 
“ L'Etat, c'est moi that is, the common- 
wealth is represented in my person, and in times 
therefore of commotion and peril, to stand by 
me, is to combat for the general interests of all. 

How infinitely beneath in policy, in senti- 
ment, and in duty, was the mistaken conduct of 
the unfortunate Lewis XVI. ; — if on the 10th 
of August, 1792, instead of betraying his post, 
by abandoning his faithful defenders, he had 
acted on that day the part of a king, the mis- 
fortunes he would in all probability have spared 
to himself, to France, and to Europe, are not to 
be estimated. 

“ No man shall Jail in my quarrel /’ was 
the t calamitous position of Lewis XVI. ; a 
principle, which "cost mdle blood,, more tears, 
.and more misery to his subjects, than the world ' 
had .ever before witnessed, .and yet it merited to 
this unfortunate, prince, so little credit with his 
ferocious persecutors, that one of the principal 
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accusations preferred against him by Robes-* 
•pierre, was 'that of being the assassin of his 
people ! ! 

Mutual support and attachment are reciprocal 
interests , as well, as duties, betwixt a mo- 
narch and his subjects, and pp view can be 
more false or mistaken, than to see in the enthu- 
siastic fidelity of the* Vendeau, a mere blind 
attachment to the person of a king, abstracted 
from the relative duties of the latter towards his 
people. History has taught mankind, that no 
tyranny is so insupportable, as that of a revolu- 
tionary democracy, and the French revolution 
has established the position beyond dispute : wise 
and good men, under a monarchy, will always 
therefore be strongly inclined to uphold the 
doctrine of a legitimate succession, and it is the 
concealed advocate (or tyranny, who is ever 
most zeal ops in promoting its destruction. 

The only true friends of liberty in France, 
were unquestionably those, who clearly perceiv- 
ing the seeds of oppression in the very earliest 
outset of her revolution, attempted to stem the 
torrent, and to save their country from the 
threatened ruin. - 

Certain it'.is, that tht sole opposition in France 
*to the sanguinary oppression of a Robespierre, a^ 
Carnot, a Fouche, 9r a Napoleon, proceeded 
from the Christian royalist, whilst republican 
theophilanthropists, not only bowed their necks 



under the successive yokes of the national and 
legislative assemblies, the convention, the direc- , 
tory, the consulate, and the empire, but became ' 
principals themselves, in such atrocious acts of 
civil tyranny and religious persecution, as have 
disgraced the annals of the human race. 

The attachment, then, of the royalist to his 
legitimate sovereign is founded, first, on a sense 
of his own duty as a subject ; and secondly, 
because in the person of his legitimate sovereign, 
he has a right to expect a guardian, the protector 
of his life, liberty, and property : fidelity and affec- 
tion, however strong, under such circumstances, 
can never be deemed excessive , for, where mutual 
support and attachment are reciprocal ties, to 
give a soul to one’s duty, and to sway the senses 
on her side, is the result, not of fanaticism, but 
of the soundest philosophy. 

The error, therefore, to which the unfortunate 

*■ 

Lewis XVI. fell a victim, viz. of separating his 
abstract from his individual character, and to 
which Lewis XVIII. appears at length to have 
awakened, will serve as a lesson, we must hope, 
to all other sovereigns. 

Unfortunately, examples of successful oppo- 
sition to real tyranny are but few ; whilst the 
mildest and best-intentioned monarchs have* 
‘frequently fallen victims to the most wanton se- 
ditioVr: that England for example, should have 
borne the sanguinary tyranny of the Tudor, and 
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should have banished the Stuart ; — that she should - 
have permitted her eighth Henry to die in hip hied, 
and should have brought King Charles I. to the 
block, will ever cause the most painful sentiments 
of astonishment and regret. But let us now 
turn our thoughts’ to nearer and dearer inte- 
rests. • 

The dawn of a brighter day appears then at 
length to have opened upon Ireland ; — the 
landing in that island of' the first British 
king who- ever appeared on her shores with 
the olive branch of peace, has broken, we 
must hope, the deadly spell by which she 
has been bound for ages, and a monarch, 
the most accomplished, and the most calum- 
niated in Europe, will live in the latest re- 
cord of British history, as the restorer of the 
rights and liberties of one-third of his subjects. 
But the hydra of Orangism must previously be 
destroyed,* and, although the monster will be- 
come desperate, as its downfall approaches, the 
mamelukes of Ireland will be quickly reduced to 
their last stand in the bosom of the corporation 
and guild of Dublin, where the concentrated 
venom of ages seems collected and personified 
in the person of their worthy representative in 
. the house of commons: but, is it riot melan- 
choly to reflect on the feelings of bitter hostility 
which have so long ’actuated the reformed'com- 
munioqs (divided as they are*, between them- 
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selves on the gravest points of faith, as well as 
of discipline) against a church, *from which/ 
they have necessarily derived their Christianity ?’ 
Nothing is supposed to have tendered so power- 
fully to the increase of infidelity, as the scandal 
of witnessing partial and separate Christian 
societies, assuming to themselves all the high 
pretentions of an universal church, and con- 
demning as idolators, five-sixths of the Chris- 
tian world of the 'present day, and the whole 
body of Christendom, previous to the quarrel 
in the sixteenth century, between Martin Lu- 
ther and the Dominican friars. 

“ In continuing the disqualification (says 
“ Grattan) of the catholic, \ve not only deprive 
“ them of the common-law rights of eligibility, 

“ but we afifect the foundation of our own faith, 

“ and disobey the prime order of natural and 
“ revealed religion : when we say- the catholic 
“ is affected with circumstances idolatrous, and 
** incapable of moral obligation or political al- 
“ legiance, we say the catholic religion is not 
“ divine; saying that, we affirm that Christianity 
“ does not extend to France, to Italy, to Spain, 

“ &c. &c. ; Saying that, we say that Christianity 
“ hate made no way, and of course deprive it of 
“ one great proof of its divinity ; — saying that, 
we that the pope has foiled his maker, that 
“ a rikan proves too strong tor almighty power, 

“ save where a ‘few nations have rescued the 



“ wrecks of his omnipotence from general dis* 

comfiture. • The atheist hears all this, — goes 
“ along with each sect, while it attacks the others, 
“ and instead of stopping short at protestaitfism, 
“ proceeds to infidelity.” 

If polemical dissention had been the only evil 
produced, the philosopher and the statesman 
at least, would have had less to lament ; but unfor- 
tunately, no sooner bail king Henry VIII. in our 
own country, emancipated his subjects from the 
dreaded tyranny of the pope^but he became 
himself the greatest tyrant in spirituals, as well 
as in temporals, that ever nation was cursed 
with ; and no sooner had the church of England 
in the succeeding reign, separated herself from 
that of Rome, tlid'n she commenced a sanguinary 
war against the catholic, for refusing to accom- 
pany her so far, and against the puritan, for in- 
sisting upon Tier going further: — Ireland, from 
that hour, became the theatre of religious per- 
secution and political oppression, and English- 
men « ere banged and emhowelled alive, for pro- 
fessing the creed of the barons of Magna 
Charta ! 

Far different -was the custom of the Roman 
people; — tljeir’s was to grant to conqiieredna- 
• tions all the rights and privileges of RQman 
citizens, and to admit the deities, $ven of their 
enemy, to the honour of the pantheon : by this 
wise and equitable compact, the right of con- 
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quest was waved, no lengthened period of time 
was required to establish, what, in modern lan-' 
guage, is termed a legitimate government, and 
rebellion, or a resumption of arms, on the part 
of the vanquished people, met with the punish- 
ment it deserved. 

Englishmen and *Turks have unfortunately 
pursued a different policy, and Greece and Ire- 
lapd have been bound by no other ties than 
those of the sword ; but it is a melancholy fact 
(however humbling to an Englishman the con- 
fession of it may be) that the condition of the 
Greek under the Ottoman yoke, has been in- 
finitely superior to that of the Irish catholic, un- 
der the dominion of Englaud : the former, has 
been seldom or ever debarred from die public 
exercise of his religion, and situations in the 
civil and military departments of the Turkish 
empire, have been occasionally open to him : 
governors, and even princes of provinces have 
been appointed of the Greek faith, and Greek 
Christians have been almost exclusively em- 
ployed in all diplomatic and commercial nego- 
tiations, in which the interests of the Porte 
have* been concerned: and yet, (abstractly 
speaking)* is there a generous mind* that does 
not exult at the struggle now making by that * 
people to shake off the Turkish yoke, and to re- 
cover an independence which, agreeably to the 
rules laid down by every winter on the law of na- 
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tions, has never been legitimately surrendered 
rebellion, under such circumstances, is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be little more than a ques- 
tion of expediency. 

“ The people, ^ says Locke on Civil Govern- 
ment, “ who are the descendants of, or claim 
“ under those who are forced to submit to the 
“ yoke of the government by constraint, have al- 
“ ways a right to shake it off, and free themselves 
“ from the usurpation or tyranny which the sword 
“ hath brought in upon them, till the rulers put 
“ them under such a frame of government, as 
“ they willingly, and of choice consent to ; and 
“ who doubts but the Grecian Christian de- 
“ scendants of the ancient possessors of that 
“ country may justly cast off the Turkish yoke 
4t which they have so loug groaned under, 
“ whenever they have an opportunity to do it ?” 

What then must be said of Ireland, and of 
those penal laws which, during upwards of two 
centuries^ outlawed, not a sect or a party, but a 
nation ? — a code, unexampled for its atrocity in 
the annals of mankind, and to which the inqui- 
sition of Spain, execrable as it was, would blush 
to he assimilated ! 

A sophist might urge with somesheveof plausi- 
bility, that the inquisition was instituted for the 
purpose of preventing the horrors* of civil war, 
arising out of religious contention, by shutting at 
once the door to the introduction of a new creed, 



subversive, it must be confessed, in its early 
progress, like modern jacobinism, of every ex- 
isting institution, and marking its course through 
each country into which it had gained footing by 
insurrection and devastation r-'— witness, the van- 
dalism of Knox’s reform in Scotland ; — of Calvin’s 
in France ; — and that of the anabaptists in Ger- 
many : — that even in England, the comparatively 
moderate change in the faith and discipline of 
the church, covered the whole kingdom with 
ruins, involving* in one universal wreck, every 
religious, charitable, and literary institution 
founded since the establishment of Christianity in 
the island ; and yet was, nevertheless, compelled 
in its turn, to yield to a set of radical or ultra 
reformers, who, in the following century, buried 
the monarchy, and the reformed church itself, in 
one common grave. 

The plausibleuess of some such sophis- 
try in favour of the Spanish inquisition will, 
1 apprehend, be readily admitted ; , but what 
sophistry can disguise the iniquity of the 
penal code of Ireland ? — a code directed against 
no dangerous or untried novelty ; — intended 
for po purposes of prevention or preserva- 
tion ; — bert, on |he contrary, confessedly framed 
with a view to destroy, and immediately di- 
rected to the extirpation ■of an ancient na- 
tional church, adhered to by an entire people 
with such tenacious and desperate affection, that 
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at the close of the first century of persecution, 
it was confessed by the chief governor of Ire- 
land, that he did not believe one hundred con- 
verts had been made from amongst the "native 
Irish, to the religion of Bngland ; — and to this 
hour, so identified is thq Irish name with the 
faith of their forefathers, that the Foundling 
Hospital of Dublin (like other institutions sup- 
ported on similar principles in Ireland), in order 
to secure the seduction of the orpliau children 
from the religion of their country, has recourse 
to a measure of denationalization, of which the 
merit of originality probably belongs to the re- 
ligious persecutors of Ireland : the change of 
name, however, . frdm O’Donoughoe to Thomp- 
son , has proved by experience, to be but 
a fallacious security ; and in nine instances out 
of ten, the .English appellation has been in- 
dignantly fiung aside at the earliest moment of 
emancipation from the thraldom and perse- 
cution of government protection. 

But to return to the comparative condition 
of the natives of Greece and Ireland, may it 
not be asked, if at this day there be so many 
as oue Irish catholic in any public employment, 

. whether senatorial, judicial, ministerial, diplo- 
matic, municipal even, or commercial? — And 
is this, then, that participation in ctvil rights and 
privileges, and that identity ofi political interests 
.betwixt the conquevorsand the conquered, de- 
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dared by every writer on the law of nations, as 
necessary to constitute a legitimate government 
on the one hand, and a correspondir^g allegiance 
on the other ? . 

The distinction was clearly acknowledged, 
even by the terms rtf the treaty of Limerick, 
and for upwards of a century, the ranks of fo- 
reign armies were filled with Irish officers, 
raised to the highest honours of their profession 
in every country in Europe but their own, 
whilst Great Britain dared not claim either their 
persons or their services as subjects. 

The Ottoman court, in a late official note, has 
accused the Greeks of ingratitude even, and has 
reminded them of the care it has/requently taken 
to rebuild their churches, and to show public 
honour to their patriarch ; but of what ingra- 
titude, on this or on any other heqd, can Eng- 
land accuse Ireland ? Has the former (with the 
single exception of the very scanty and inade- 
quate endowment of Maynooth) ever, so much 
as repaired a single catholic chapel, or showed 
public honour to any catholic prelate in Ireland ? 
On the contrary, is there not seen in almost 
evei^’ parish throughout the kingdom, the me- 
lanclioJy*ruine<J fabric of a Catholic church, ex- 
hibiting a spectacle that would make the unin- 
formed strarfjger believe, that Ireland had been 
conquered, and devastated by some anti-christian 
power ? — and have not the wretched population 
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of Ireland been, even recently, compelled to 
•erect, out oCmockery as it were, eight hundred 
new churches, for the use of a hierarchy, to 
which in thi^e parts of Ireland out of four* they 
are utter strangers? — Fabrics, for ’the greater 
part, as absolutely useless, as if a like number 
of churches for the use of the Greek rite, were 
enacted by parliament to be built in York- 
shire, and the tithe of every potatoe-garden 
exacted to maintain the incumbent. 

To place oneself in the situation of others, 
is the only way to judge with fairness, and if 
on sober reflection it be thought, that the York- 
shire countryman would cheerfully pay his 
tithe of potatoes to a Greek papa residing at 
Athens, it must be conceded that the peasant pf 
Ireland, after sharing with the instructor of his 
children, and the never absent consoler of his 
misery, the wretched profits of his little farm, 
is unreasonable in his dislike to pay a second 
tithe of his industry to a stranger. It would be 
difficult, however, to point out a more remark- 
able illustration of the abuse incident to all 
human institutions, than the spectacle of an 
absentee clergyman of the establishment in 
Ireland, dancing in the ball-room of*Hfth or 
Cheltenham! — possessed of neither church,. • 
parsonage, or congregation, and dancing, there- 
fore, at the sole charge and expense of his 
wretched catholic parishioners, with whom he 
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can hold no intercourse, beyond the rigorous 
exaction of their tithes, and for the collection even ' 
of which, he is indebted to the exhortation of 
the Catholic priest, and the exertyms of a ca- 
tholic tithe proctor ! J . 

No real friend to any church-establishment, can 
possibly wish to see such a system continue ano- 
ther hour, beyond the life estates of the actual 
holders. — All sinecures sink before it, and the bo- 
rough of Old Sarum becomes the model of repre- 
sentative government if compared with it. A 
member, indeed, for the latter may be considered, 
when in the house of commons, as forming part of 
the general representation of the country, but it 
would be rather too bold a fiction to see in the Ita- 
liar* Tourist, or in the elegant frequenter of our 
English watering-places, the spiritual shepherd 
of a flock in Connaught ! 

« 

The population of Ireland (as stated in a re- 
cent census) amounts to seven millions five 
hundred thousand souls ; — of these, frqm five to“ 
six millions are Irishmen and catholics; — from 
one to two millions are Scotchmen and presby- 
terians ; — and half a million only are Englishmen 
and of the church by law established, and yet for 
the spiritual instruction of these last, the tithe 
*pf the produce of all Ireland is annually collected 
exclusively almost out of .the pockets of the 
two former! Lt is true that eight thousand 
pounds are annually returned, to teach the 
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catholic his religion atMaynooth, but, on the 
•other hand, ^orty thousand pounds per annum, 
are voted t6 unteach him tlie same at the 
charter schools, leaving a balance on this 'score 
only against the .catholic# of thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds. The astonishing submission with 
which this monstrous system has been borne by 
the Irish people must, in the nature of things; 
have its term, and the memory of the church of 
England, when fallen in Ireland, will . be re- 
corded, 1 fear, with less honour ithan that of any 
other church in christeudom ; for if a practice 
so odious and so anti-ehristian as religious 
tyranny and persecution can bear any relative 
degree of guilt, surely the criminality of that 
church is greatest, which has itself separated 
from the catholic, upon the plea of religious 
liberty. 

Collier, .in his Church History, observes, that 
the burning of anabaptists for heresy, by arch- 
bishop Cranmerand the other reformed bishops, 
in tlie reign of Henry VIII. aud Edward VI. was 
an unfortunate precedent, and destroyed all 
commiseration for their own fate under the 
reign of Mary ; and it has been insisted upon by 
catholic writers, theft however horribledHecon- 
* trary practice may have occasionally been in, 
catholic countries, tfyat aj least no theologian of 
their church ever pretended to justify as dogma, 
religious persecution, and still less the putting 
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to death of heretics; whereas, both were openly 
taught, as well as practised, by almost every one 
of the reformers^ ami more particularly as to the 
lottery by Calvin and archbishop fcranmer : — it 
must be confessed* that the Apologetic work 
of Calvin, after burning his friend Servetus ; — 
the reasoning of £ranmer to induce young 
Edward to sign the warrant for the execution of 
the anabaptists ; — the persecution of the Arme- 
nians by the Calvinists in Holland : — and above 
all, the penal Jaw's of England and Ireland, 
against catholics, upheld alone at this day (with 
one splendid exception) by the prelates of the 
established church, seem to justify the position, 
and make it to be feared; that the reformed 
church in England, will be the last of the Chris- 
tian churches, in abandoning the inconceivable 
error of religious intolerance ; for whilst the 
protestant in France is upon the most perfect 
footing of equality w'ith his catholic neighbour, 
his clergy equally paid by the state, and churches 
given up even in all the great cities in the king- 
dom, for the use of the reformed worship, tlie 
English catholic is still kept out of the pale of a 
constitution which his ow r n ancestors founded, 
anunhtaable to vote at a borough election, or to 
n sit on a bench of country justices ; — and yet there * 
are Englishmen, who talk qjf catholic intolerance 
in France, and of protestant liberality at home'? 

This singular charge of catholic intolerance in 
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France, would be too ludicrous to. require refit* 

, tation, wereut not seemingly kept up by a cer- 
tain party in, England lor political purposes ; 
and that lil^ Orangism in Ireland, the ■'spirit 
which engendered the calumny, is becoming 
desperate, in proportion as it sees its influence 
decaying. ' 

The most absurd tales are generally credited 
by the vulgar, in every country ; but it is always 
lamentable' to witness the encouragement often 
given to them by men of education and sense, 
and more especially, as in tins case, by pen pro- 
fessing themselves ministers of the. Christian 
religion in one country, and calumniating the 
re-establishment of. that religion in another. 
Having been enabled to ascertain the truth re- 
specting the disturbances in question, and which 
tpok place in a remote part of the south of 
France, in # the year JS15, you may rest assured, 
that they were confined to a single district, in 
which the calvinistsj during the revolution, hav- 
ing been the leading actors in most of its atroci- 
ties and spoliations, and also the last French- 
man after the battle of Waterloo, who held out 
for Napoleon, a political re-action najturally en- 
sued, and excesses were committed, 

• equal however in extent, nor itf barbarism, to # 
the disgraceful and unprovoked riotg some years 
since, in the protestapt metropolis of ourowu 
country, 
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The negligence, moreover, and apathy of the 
British cabinet in the year 1780, certainly • 
more extraordinary, than any thing! that can be 
adduced of a like nature against the^government 
of Lewis XVII!. and yet, was^ George HI. ever 
accused of being the . persecutor of his English 
catholic subjects, and of exciting the fury of a 
protestant mob, not in a remote corner of his 
dominions, but in the centre of his capital, and 
before the very windows of his palace ? 

The same may be observed of the riots in Bir- 
mingham in 1790, when a protestant high church 
rabble assailed the persons and dwellings of the 
calvinist inhabitants of that town. To local 
and temporary causes have these excesses been 
ascribed by all reasonable men, and the same 
applies to the disturbances which took place at 
Nismes ; for if any persecution against the re- 
formed church* in France has been. carried on 
since the king’s restoration, how is it, that the 
lutherans of Alsace, Franche Comte, and Lor- 
raine, &c. have been so silent ? — how is it, that 
in the French metropolis, as well as in' every 
city where there are protestant congregations, 
ancient catholic churches are appropriated un- 
dertfetremmediate protection of thegovernment, 

* for the reformed worship ? — how is it, that the* 
king has oreated protestant peers, nominated 
pirotestant generals, piefects, and mayors, and 
selected even protestants for his cabinet mi- 
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nisters ? — how is it, that by virtue of the 
.kind’s owi^lchartcr, all offices in the state, 
whether civp or military, are equally open to 
catholics and protestanfs, and that the clergy of 
both communions ,are evei\ equally *salarized by 
the government ? — Is it possi ble, that Englishmen 
can be so blinded, or so degraded by party-spirit, 
as to disguise or distort such glaring facts for 
political purposes? The truth is,, there exists in 
both kingdoms a party, which plays into each 
others hands, under every focm and charac- 
ter. The calvinists of Nismes are notorious- 
ly of this faction, and in the proportion of 
3000 to 30,000 catholic royalist inhabitants, ty- 
rannised over and oppressed the latter during 
the last short reign of Napoleon, in the same 
outrageous manner, as they had done at the com- 
mencement of the revolution. The excesses 
committed, were the unfortunate but natural 
consequence of civil disseutions, and religious 
persecution had no share whatever in them. 

If any further proofs were wanting to shew 
that local feelings had alone caused the dis- 
turbances in question, it is the satisfied and 
loyal conduct, not only of the lutherans 
throughout France, hut of the calvinistSiJsflW- 
* louse, Montpelier, Montauban, and Board eaux, 
cities filled wdtli g rotes tan ts, and yet pre- 
eminent tor their attachment t° the Bourbon 
dynasty, a circumstance, which sufficiently dis- 
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proves the ludicrous charge of any persecution 
against the reformed charch sinc/y the king’s 
restoration : M. Tdzia, one of the two deputies 
sent from Bordeaux in 1814, to make known to 
Lewis XVIll. then a t Hartwell, the submission 
of that great city, aiyl who was one of the first 
under the direction of the heroic and ever-to-be- 
lamented Louis de la Kochcjaquelcin, to dis- 
play the white flag, and surrender that town 
uptothe Duc d’Aiigou!£me, is a protestant; — 
arid the brave* general Donadieu, w'ho was 
cashiered by the late ministry of Lewis XVIll. 
for encouraging, with too much zeal, die 
cause of religion and loyalty, but who has 
been restored by the present, .is also a protest- 
ant; — -and the evidence least sought after by 
the propagators of the charge in question, is 
that of the respected and universally esteemed 
president of the consistory of the* reformed 
churches in France, from w hose lips, the writer 
of these lines has learned the real grounds and 
motives of this very malignant and foolish ca- 
Jumny. 

The leading object of the party alluded to, 
is to^vilify, by every posable artifice, the reign- 
ing mSWy in France, the principle of whose 
^restoration militates too directly against all their 
views. The cry of a massacre and persecution 
°f protestants under the Bourbons , is too power- 
ful a weapon, and too well calculated to forward 



the great object of alienating the attachment of 
•England to the legitimate succession in France, 
not to be pushed by those men to the .utmost 
length, and the most intrepid falsehoods’ 'have 
been advanced to kindle the flame. • The recent 
change, however, in the administration of the 
government of Lewis XV1I1. w ill prove a death- 
blow to the hopes and projects of a party, whose 
plans were fast ripening into maturity, at the 
moment the chamber of deputies were provi- 
dentially inspired with sufficient energy and 
courage to save France. 

The day of retribution and justice appears to 
be fast approaching, also, in Ireland; — and were 
it not for the experienced and enlightened sove- 
reign w ho at present fills the British throne, and 
the recorded sentiments of almost every great 
statesman in the empire, calamities of the deepest 
d)e might, be apprehended in the present alarm- 
ing and agitated state of the public mind, in that 
devoted kingdom ; but whilst the common 
enemies of all religion, and of every govern- 
ment, are pressing on, and making frightful^ 
progress around us, is it not passing strange, 
that England should hesitate a moment to admit 
into the bosbm of her constitution, men^wno by 
* their unshaken fidelity to their own faith, mid tri-* 
umphant resistance against her tyranny and per- 
secution, have proved themselves more worthy 
than she is herself, to defend the common altar 
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of Christianity, and the common throne of legi- 
timate government ? L 

Prompt and efficacious remedies, will, no 
doubt, be .applied at the opening of the ensuing 
session of Parliament: an immediate change 
in the system of tithes in Ireland, is, above 
all other measures, imperiously called for ; for 
no man can expect, in the present times, that 
seven millions of dissenters will continue any 
longer the payment of a tax, appropriated 
for the exclusive religious instruction of half 
a million only of churchmen. (Jod forbid, 
however, that we should imitate, in any 
degree, the spirit of revolutionary spoliation : 
the fullest indemnity ought to be given to every 
life-bolder of any ecclesiastical preferment in 
Ireland, and the reversionary interest in the 
sinecure alone abolished. 

r 

That the spirit now abroad of irreligion and 
anarchy, has its ramification in Ireland, no man 
can doubt ; but the first lesson of defence, is 
to disarm if possible your enemy ; and so long 
as you leave in his hands the powerful weapon 
of Irish wrongs, and England’s injustice, he 
will, ere long, use it to your destruction, as well 
as fuihvwn. The unbounded confidence, so 
sjustly placed in* the noble sentimeuts of (ieorge " 
IV., and of .which he has, given so striking a 
pledge in the appointment of the present chief 
governor of Ireland, will suffice, we must 
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hope, to preserve the peace of that kingdom 
againstthe united efforts of those, who have, at all 
times, deprecated peace and conciliation. The 
double machinations, however, of the jacobin 
and of the Orangeman, will soon* be equally 
foiled, and an union at length effected between 
Great Britain and her long-suffering and much- 
injured sister island, by an union of civil and 
religious rights, and not, as it has heretofore 
been, a compact, or rather a conspiracy between 
England and her colony in Ireland, against the 
liberties, the rights, and the religion, of the Irish 
people. 
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Mv Loan, 

1 k Parliament liacl continued sitting, 
it was my intention to have brought the subject 
ot’ mv Letter before the House of Lords, and if 
it could have been safely delayed, I should have 
waited until Parliament re-assembled; but as my 
object is. to engage your Lordship's earliest at- 
tention to the suffering'' of the CJ rocks, it is ob- 
vious that not a moment should be lost: I la- 
merit indeed that his Majesty has not long since 
been addressed bv both branches of the legislature, 
beseeching him to full'd the duty of a Christian 
sovereign by an instant endeavour to terminate 
the perpetration of those unutterable crimes 
which have so long been suffered to disgrace 
the Turkish domination. I question not at all 
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the King’s humanity or justice, but as his Ma- 
jesty can only act through the public councils, 
I address myself to your Lordship. 

To remove in the very onset any intention of 
personal offence, I give you* full credit, my 
Lord, for the warmest feelings upon this afflicting 
subject. I believe you, upon good evidence, to 
be anxiously solicitous for the security of Chris- 
tians and the progress of the Gospel; but placed 
as you are in a highly responsible situation, in f 
very critical times, you may apprehend difficul- 
ties in promoting those great objects by any 
measure of the government ; and it is therefore 
I begin by maintaining, that you arc solemnly 
and indispensably bound by A duty paramount 
to that of a statesman, to make an instant effort 
to engage the nations in alliance with this coun- 
try to overthrow the cruel dominion of unprin- 
cipled, incorrigible barbarians, over a Christian 
people, struggling for freedom and indepen- 
dence. 

The dominion of the Turks, my Lord, over 
the beautiful and extensive regions which in- 
clude ancient Greece, was not an ordinary con- 
quest, to be considered upon the received prin- 
ciples au’d precedents of civilized states towards 
each other. — If the Greeks had become subject 
to the Ottoman Porte though the ordinary 
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chances of war, and were governed according to 
the maxims of the civilized world, we should 
then, I admit, have no right to resist by force 
the severity of their government however un- 
just; but I deny -the application of this forbear- 
ance to the Ottoman P$rte, acting as it has too 
Ion" been suffered to do. 

o 

As Christians, my Lord, wc ought besides to 
bear in mind that the dominion of the Saracens 
■ was not one of those changes of government by 
successful warfare which have* taken place in all 
ages throughout the world, but that it was fore- 
told by the Prophets, and but too well described 
in Scripture, as a smoke issuing from the bottom- 
less pit which should cover a large portion of the 
earth with desolation. — We ought not to forget 
that in the region thus overwhelmed, the Al- 
mighty first revealed himself to mankind, and 
that our. Redeemer sent forth from thence his 
Disciples and Apostles to preach the gospel of 
benevolence and peace, where it continued to 
be preached and to extend itself on every side 
until this preternatural pestilence, invading both 
soul and body, defiled the Christian revelation 
by a base imposture, and destroyed its ,§acred 
Professors*. 

W« ought to hold in vindictive remembrance 
that in the City of Constant inoplo* now tlje hor- 
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rkl theatre of unutterable crimes, the imperial 
standard of Christianity, after ages of persecu- 
tion, was first triumphantly planted, and that her 
churches multiplied and flourished under it, 
until this assault of delusion and violence over- 
threw them, destroying* in the same moment 
the most celebrated remains of the arts which 
had escaped the fury of the Goths and V andals ; 
having been collected by Constantine when the 
south of Europe was over-run, and the Roman 
Empire divided. 

Whoever will look into the work of Mon- 
sieur la Fosse, published lately at Paris when 
the equestrian statue of Ilenri Quatre was re- 
erected upon the Pont Neuf, wi|l be astonished 
at the destruction of the most sublime monu- 
ments of the Ancient World which then un- 
happily took place. But what, my Lord, is the 
destruction of the Arts when com pared with the 
prophanation of Christian churches and the atro- 
cious murders of their ministers and worshippers; 
continued lo this hour with accumulated horrors, 
not only amidst the indiscriminate slaughter of 
battles, but in cold blood upon the most inno- 
cent;. Committed, my Lord, as it is reported and 
believed, by the personal command of*the Sultan 
himself, by the command of a ruflian, if the fact 
be so, who, in assuming the* character of magis- 
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tracy, debases and brutifies all human authority, 
bringing imperial sway and sovereignty into 
utter abhorrence and contempt. Yet, () shame ! 
this infamous barbarian, at the head of •barba- 
rians equally infamous, continues to be the 
scourge of the fairest potion of once Christiau 
Europe, because Christian Europe, in the meri- 
dian of its power and civilization, sleeps over its 
duties and betrays its trust ! 

Nothing, indeed, is more surprizing than to 
look back to the earliest periods of our his- 
torv, and to contrast them with the times we 
live in. — When we were but a small island on 
the margin of the world, without power or re- 
sources beyond our own shores, those, too, very 
limited, and without any commanding influence 
over distant nations, then also in their infancies, 
yet our subjects then, with their king at their 
head, went forth with chivalrous but ill-directed 
piety to deliver the Holy Land even from the 
pollution of being trodden by the steps of infi- 
dels, and 'sacrificed our treasure and our blood 
by expeditions rash in the extreme, being ac- 
companied with no adequate force. — Yet now 
that we have extended our dominion to the 
very ends .of the earth, spreading the light of 
the Gospel in our glorious paths, and althou Ji 
w r e have now only to raise our command e u 
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voice amongst the nations, yet we shrink back 
from the deliverance of this injured people, ex- 
posing ourselves to the hazard of future wars, 
by preferring the false security of neutrality 
even in so just and sacred a cause. 

It may be said, my Lord, that I am preaching 
a crusade fitter for the times of Richard Coeurde 
Lion and his barons, than that of George the 
Fourth and his parliament in the 19th century; 
but the difference is obvious. — The justice of 
God cannot exact from his creatures what He 
has not given them strength to perform, and 
as a thousand years is but as one day in the 
fulfilment of divine dispensations, we ought not 
irreverently to complain of .the greatest evils 
until human means have been bestowed for their 
removal. It is then , and not till then, that the 
duty of exertion begins, a period so manifestly 
arrived, that all Christendom is called upon to 
stand forth ; and it is binding upon us above all 
other nations to take the lead. 

A late anonymous writer, pointing under the 
mask of a romance to the ancient and present 
condition of our country, expresses himself 
thus : — 

“ 1 hough placed as it were a kind of exile, 
“ in a remote margin of the world, — small in its 
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“ compass, — in its climate disappointing from its 
“ vicissitudes, — surrounded by seas not often 
“ favourable to navigation, and only emerging 
“ from the darkness of barbarism in a late period . 
“ of nations, it soon towered above them all, and 
“ has for a long season Ixjjen the day-star of our 
“ planet. — It seems, indeed, as if the Divine 
“ Providence had chosen it as the instrument of 
“ its benevolent purpose, to enlighten by an 
“ almost insensible progression the distant and 
“ divided families of mankind, to hold up to 
“ them the sacred lamp of religious and moral 
“ truth, to harmonise them by the example of 
“ mild and liberal institutions, and to controul 
“ the disturbers of the social world with an un- 
“ paralleled arm of strength : — may she always 
“ remember that this mighty dominion is a trust 
“ — that her work is not yet finished — and that 
“ if she deserts or slumbers upon her post, she 
“ will be relieved and punished !” 

This sentence, tny Lord, though not distin- 
guished by its eloquence, made a strong impres- 
sion upon my mind when I read it, from a con- 
viction of its truth — Indeed I feel it upon my 
nerves whenever I think I see in the administra- 
tion of our . government even *a disposition to 
depart from the sources of tltat sublime pre- 
eminence which for so many ages we have 
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enjoyed. On an occasion, however, when it is 
my most anxious wish to promote an unanimous 
sentiment, and to excite an universal feeling, 
I shaH not look back nor seek to support any 
opinions of riiy own, .unchanged as they are, in 
opposition to the ac ( ts of our government in 
times that are past ; but, prospectively, 1 may 
surely express a hope, without any injury to the 
cause I am supporting, that we shall never 
directly nor indirectly discountenance that libe- 
ral and free spirit which created, illustrated, and 
vindicated our own revolution — I may maintain, 
without offence, that it is our duty to take no 
part, to express no approbation even in the 
courtesies of states, and to hold ourselves alto- 
gether aloof from any co-operation with other 
governments upon the continent of Europe, to 
keep down, by force or by terror, the wishes of 
nations for popular balances in their own go- 
vernments, or for any changes in them whatso- 
ever which they may contemplate. — A system 
of unjust interference, that I foresee and deeply 
lament, is f sapping the foundations of monar- 
chical governments, which, when duly poised, 
are the wisest aud most permanent institu- 
tions. The world, my Lord, is on its march 
with rapid stepfc to higher destinies, and I hope • 
that our own country, as the original example 
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and pattern of freedom, will always be found, as 
•heretofore, at the head of the column. — Invul- 
nerable from without by her situation, and 
secure within herself from the excellence of her 
invaluable constitution, sh^has nothing to fear, 
if she be honestly and wisely faithful to the 
principles of freedom which gave it birth ; if 
she shall dismiss the vain alarm of a House of 
Commons chosen by her people , and disdain 
every hold upon its members, except the most 
powerful one in a nation so enlightened, the 
influences of wisdom and justice. — All who have 
just observed the unbought, affectionate, dutiful 
respect, which has every where attended the 
King, ( which is but another way of describing 
every person throughout the whole of this island 
who can read,) must surely be prepared at 
this moment, and*’ with one voice, to exclaim 
against the falsehood, tliat to insure the per- 
sonal safety of the Sovereign, to protect the 
prerogatives of his crown, and to maintain the 
peace and prosperity of the empire, it is ne- 
cessary that our parliaments should *he chosen 
under restrictive privileges, shutting out the 
most reasonable ami the most impartial represen- 
tations of property, from a dread (for there can 
* be no other possible principle of*exclusion) that 
the free sentiments of the subject might be ini- 
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mical to the security, the dignity, or the splen- 
dour of the throne.* 

Until such notions are discouraged and aban- 
doned, our country does not, in my opinion) 
maintain that sublime pre-eminence I referred 
to, which, from the virtue of our forefathers, 
became her noblest inheritance. 

We see at this moment, how, by the obstinacy 
of unbalanced sovereignties, oppressed depen- 
dencies arc starting lip amidst bloodshed and 
desolation into impregnable empires, and I should 
grieve for England, if, instead of her being the 
first to hail their independence, she should be 
among the last even to acknowledge it, delaying 
ratification until wrung from her by the merce- 
nary necessity of protecting her own commerce, 
and of quieting the remonstrances of her sub- 
jects. * 

To return directly, my Lord, to the subject 
of the Greeks: I maintain that our not exerting 
ourselves to deliver them from the tyrannous 
dominion which so grievously oppresses them, 
is not only the breach of a moral duty, but a 

* I cannot help expressing my regret that my absence from 
my native country prevented me from* witnessing his Majesty's 
reception in Scotland : a scene which I confidently antici- 
pated, and which, (or many reasons, has given me the highest 
satisfaction. 
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dereliction of the sacred object of spreading the 
•Gospel, so zealously and, I believe, so sincerely 
promoted throughout this whole empire, and 
which I have already expressed, and now repeat, 
my firm belief that yon are # yourself anxious to 
accomplish. 

You cannot but know, my Lord, that Chris- 
tianity, reviled, trampled upon, and, at last, 
blotted out from so vast an extent of territory, 
had not only, as I have already observed, its 
original seat within the first shades of this dis- 
astrous eclipse, but was spreading itself over 
immense regions on every side; and if the savage 
atrocities of the Turks were effectually con- 
trouled, and a well-arranged establishment of 
the Greeks were duly protected, the Christian 
Religion, and a civilized government worthy of 
it, might in time be brought to flourish together, 
extending their influence all around. — The ex- 
tent of country through which the Christian 
scriptures might then, by degrees, be circulated 
and understood, may be judged of by Mr. 
Martyn's observations on the new edition of the 
Polygot lately published, or still publishing, 
under the patronage of the venerable and excel- 
lent llishop of Durham : “ We will preach by 
it,” he says, “ to Arabia and Syria, to Persia and 
Tartary — to China — to half of Africa — to all 
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the coasts of the Mediterranean sea, and to a 
vast extent in British India.”* Now, my Lord, 
if all this be so, can our duty be questioned, or 
can it be denied that all the zealous professions 
and the unremitting exertions of our numerous 
associations for the propagation of the Gospel, 
which I applaud and honour, and which, I firmly 
believe, will draw down a blessing upon us, are 
yet altogether as a drop in the ocean when com- 
pared with the flood of light which would break 
in over a world of dar kness, if the means within 
our power were faithfully exerted. 

I lay my account, my Lord, that the prece- 
dency which I have thought it my duty to give 
to this view of the subject, before I addressed 
your lordship as a statesman, may expose me to 
the unprincipled derision of propliane scoffers ; 
but I must have been the weakest of mankind 
if I could have been deterred on that account 
from the course I have pursued. — I have not 
written a line which can justly subject me to 
the imputation of superstition, because though 1 
have insisted upon the advantages that would 
follow from our exertions merely as Christians, 

yet I have not said that of themselves they were 
* 

4 . . 

* See also the interesting, pious, and learned work of the 
late ever-to-be-lamented Claudius Buchanan. 
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to be received as sufficient grounds for govern- 
• ments to act upon ; and though I hold in the 
highest reverence the prophetic parts of Scrip- 
ture, yet I have not mixed them at all .with my 
opinions, though they have heen disectly applied 
to it by some of the best and wisest of mankind. 
I purposely avoided this, because whatever may 
be their most obvious interpretations, they were 
not intended prematurely to reveal future events, 
but to uphold our constancy by the lights they 
cast before them in their approaches, and to con- 
firm our faith by the events. — I cannot however 
conceal, that I have very long felt the strongest 
impression from that vicw r of the subject which 
I have not more distinctly expressed, and a sense 
of duty which I do not know how to describe, 
to declare publicly my opinion of its importance 
to the Christian world. 

Why inde’ed should an individual be so lifted 
up above millions of his fellow-creatures, as 
to become a legislator in this renowned country 
in such extraordinary times, raised perhaps to 
that distinction with little or no gierit of his 
own, and through, perhaps, uuusual dispensa- 
tions of Providence in his support during an 
uncommoply eventful life, yet endeavour to 
make no return either to God or man? 

We arc now, my Lord, arrived at the main 
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object of my Letter — viz. the protection which, 
in wise policy, we ought to afford at this mo- 
ment to the Greeks, and it lies in the narrowest 
compass. 

Although »I can never subscribe to the doc- 
trine of legitimate sovereignty against the uni- 
versal •will of any people, over whom it is claimed 
to be exercised, yet there is the greatest dif- 
ference between a revolt against a civil govern- 
ment whether originating in compact or by 
ordinary conquest, and a resistance to the im- 
pious dominion of the Mahomedan conquerors, 
when maintained and supported , as it is, by in- 
human oppressions at variance with all the esta- 
blishments of civilized man. . 

This indeed, strictly speaking, embraces the 
only principle of foreign interference. There is 
no more foundation for making war against a 
people because they believe in Mahomet than 
if they were the most faithful believers in 
Christ . — It is their casting off all the restraints 
which characterize the social world, that can alone 
give a right Jo other nations to controul them. 

France, therefore, was most unjustifiable in 
her interference during our American revolu- 
tion, ‘and it revested fatally upon herself ; our 
colonics, and those of Spain and Portugal, were 
peopled from their parent states; they were 
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supported by them in their expansions, which 
enabled them to assume the character of nations, 
and although great blame may be attached to 
those motlier-countries in the management of 
such growing dependency, yet thCy were poli- 
tical errors rather than oppressions; savagely 
wasteful dominion could not be imputed to 
them, nor any individual cruelties but such as 
were inseparable from a state of war after re- 
bellion against the constituted authorities had 
begun; yet even in all these, changes, public 
opinion has gone along with the resolutions 
of immense multitudes to be independent of 
any superiorities but of their own choice, and 
it will soon be more clearly discovered, that 
combinations of power to overawe unoffending 
communities and to resist those great movements 
which arise out of the advancing and improving 
condition of fnankind, instead of retarding their 
progress, only lay the foundations of revolution 
in arbitrary states — I therefore distinctly ad- 
mitted in* the outset, and again repeat the ad- 
mission, that if the Greeks were subjects of the 
Porte under an ordinary conquest, and were go- 
verned upon principles which the laws of nations 
subscribe tp or ought to countenance, l should 
not consider our interference t© be warranted, 
though, as a free people, . we might take an in- 

m * 
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terest in their cause and be justified in wishing: 
them success. My claim for them, therefore, 
Tests upon facts that cannot be denied , and upon 
reasons which are undeniable if the facts be 
true. 

I shall assume, without argument, from re- 
spect to your lordship’s understanding and know- 
ledge, that the G reeks can by no possibility (even 
if it were a desirable event) be brought to the 
condition of contented subjects, nor indeed to 
any pacific relations whatsoever with their 
tyrannous oppressors. — They have already begun 
to organize themselves as a nation; they are 
advancing amidst unexampled difficulties to 
maintain their independence; their successes 
encourage perseverance, and with the fortitude 
and patience of Christians, they invoke the God 
of Battles, in their public proclamations, to sup- 
port their cause. — Such a resistance can surely 
no longer be considered as a mere sedition, 
which, if left to itself, might terminate in sub- 
mission and conciliation, and I have therefore 
assumed as a self-evident proposition, that the 
Greeks can never more be subjects of the Otto- 
man Porte. They may, without the aid of other 
powers, be exterminated or scattered, but cannot 
again return tda state of subjection and peace. 

The question, therefore, of action or inaction 
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comes directly home to us; it calls loudly and 
> imperiously upon your Lordship as the first 
political member of the cabinet, for immediate 
decision — Are you prepared to countenance the 
continuance of such a frightful st<rte of things, 
with means in your liandg to avert it r 

But before I advance to the manifest advan- 
tages which would follow from the independence 
of the Greeks, ifestablishcd by our assistance, and 
the ease with which it might be accomplished, 
there is one branch of their . sufferings that 
cannot hut very deeply affect us; sufferings in- 
separable front their present condition, and from 
which we cannot but feel the most anxious 
wishes for their deliverance — I allude to the 
peculiar enormities which attend the system of 
slavery amidst the exasperations of this cruel 
warfare; and as, in the religious view of the 
subject, I maintained that all our national ex- 
ertions for the progress of the gospel were 
only as a. drop in the ocean, when compared 
with the Tight of it extinguished by the de- 
lusive domiuion of the Turks, so I .assert that 
the Negro Slave Trade was nothing in the 
scale of misery and debasement against the hor- 
rors which v during this sanguinary contest, must 
continue for ever. . • 

What, my Lord, are the sufferings, dreadful 
* c 2 
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and detestable as they were, of almost a savage 
in the state of nature, like the unhappy African, 
when made the victim of this mercenary traffic, 
what were his sufferings when compared with 
those which are notoriously passing every day 
throughout the east ? „ The simple abduction of 
women, and the separation of parents from their 
children, by canning them into captivity of any 
description, are inhuman outrages in the lowest 
conditions of existence, but how much more 
dreadfully do they act upon families in culti- 
vated life? How inexpressible must be their 
pangs, when with all the more refined feelings 
inspired by civilization, brutal ravishment is the 
almost certain consequence. of abduction; the 
blood ol unhappy infants often pouring out be- 
fore their mothers, who suckled them at her 
breasts, too soon, perhaps, to be forcibly exposed 
to the assassin of her husband and her children. 

Such abominations seldom or never occurred 
in the African Slave Trade, detestable as it was. 
I he plea of necessity was for some time also so 
plausibly on its side, from the existence of 
British property in equatorial latitudes, where 
no other labour could be so readily obtaiued, 
that even aThittish parliament for 4 long time 
continued to sanction it, until the glorious spring- 
tide of humanity broke in, at last, like a torrent, 
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sweeping away before it whatever interrupted 
its course. — But the slavery of the east , my Lord, 
never had any thing to cover the nakedness of its 
iniquity. — The bulk of her slaves were not for 
labour under suns which Europeans could not 
endure, but principally for \he odious purposes of 
voluptuousness and lust, and aggravated as they 
now are, amidst the rage and bitterness of war, 
are attended with such brutal and undescribable 
crimes, a?, putting aside all Christian sympa- 
thies, might make us blush that we are men. 

I feel, whilst I am writing, that the ink must 
first have become blood, to enable me fitly to 
express my detestation and abhorrence. — It ap- 
pears to me, indeed, that the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, which raised this nation above all 
created beiugs since the beginning of the world, 
cannot be said to be complete not only whilst 
such monstrous abuses of slavery are predomi- 
nant, but whilst any traffic in human beings 
whatsoever, is suffered to exist. When found 
among savages, we can do no more than at- 
tempt to humanise them, as we have always 
endeavoured to do, but when encouraged or 
publicly tolerated by any civilized nation, 
.though I do not mean to assert it to be a cause 
of war, yet all such nations ought to be rejected 
as allies. • • 
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When we abolished the African Slave Trade 
by act of parliament, it could, in strictness, only 
apply to prohibit that traffic by our oxen subjects; 
but did we stop there on that account? Did we 
consider our duty could not extend beyond our 
own jurisdiction, as the utmost limit of positive 
law? No, my Lord, to our immortal honour wc 
did not; on the contrary, wc have ever since 
been exerting ourselves, with other nations, to 
extinguish it throughout the world; and that 
able and excellent man, Lord Lansdowne, when 
he moved an address to his Majesty on the sub- 
ject, only a few weeks ago, did not limit his 
views to the promotion of amicable arrangements 
with friendly states, but even extended them to 
the consideration of compelling, by the common 
consent of those governments that had aban- 
doned it, any others which should continue to 
give it sanction and support. 

By this introduction of slavery, as a separate 
consideration, I have not ( strictly speaking) di- 
gressed from the subject of my Letter, as it is 
one of the most prominent and afflicting evils 
which has grown out of this disastrous conflict. I 
haws besides not introduced it as in itself a jus- 
tification of hostility to the Porte, but only to 
interest our feelings in the more extensive per- 
formance of* a duty which* rests upon other cir- 
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cumstances connected with our own character 
’ and safety. 

If, however, I have gone beyond the mark 
on this branch of the question, my past life 
ought to protect me from criticism. After 
having, in my earliest •youth, been an eye- 
witness to the enormities of this cruel traffic, 
when at its diabolical height; after having seen 
upon the coasts of Africa, the most unoffending 
of human beings torn from their parents and 
kindred, or deprived along with them not only 
of liberty, but even of the light of Heaven; 
chained down almost to suffocation in the breath- 
less holds of a Guinea ship; after having repeat- 
edly beheld the hapless victims in this deplorable 
condition, and accompanying them in their 
paths over an unhearing ocean, have seen them 
thrown overboard, as they died, to the devour- 
ing sharks that instinctively followed them in 
their course ; when having seen long afterwards, 
and almost daily for years together, those, our 
unhappy brethren, considered merely as property 
in our courts of justice, and been myself often 
personally engaged in investigating, as* matters 
of account with underwriters, the causes of their 
murderous deaths, when drivCn to desperation, 
during insurrections, they have plunged into 
the sea for escape j when, after ;dl this, it fell 
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at last to my lot, and through ways as unaccount- 
able as unexampled, to preside in the Lords 
House of Parliament on their deliverance — to 
hold up in my hands the great charter of their 
freedom, and with my voice to pronounce that 
it should be law — your Lordship, I am sure, 
whom I respect and regard as a man of honour 
and feeling, will rather approve than condemn 
my retaining the whole subject of slavery in 
the most affecting remembrance. 

But if these arc my sensations, who have only 
seen these things without the smallest merit of 
my own, but rather with a rccollective reproach 
of insensibility from the blindness which inve- 
terate custom is sure more or less to produce; 
what must be the sensations of Wi lb i,u force, 
who is preserved to us at this hour, to complete, 
I hope, the triumph of his illustrious life? and 
although I have carefully shut out even the 
appearance of political partiality, 1 cannot help 
lifting up my mind to the contemplation of a 
world of spirits, to enable me to imagine rather 
than to express with what a voice, as if the 
Greeks *were not only re-established, but the 
first of their orators had arisen from the dead, 
the never-to-be-forgotten Fox (immortal if on 
no other account; would have thundered over 
the heads of those who slumbered in such a cause. 
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I ijow return, my Lord, to the main subject of 
’ my address — the liberation of the Greeks. — I 
have already assumed, as a matter of fact un- 
questionable, that they cannot be brought* back 
to the condition of subjects, nor to any pacific 
relations whatsoever with*the Porte, under any 
possible arrangements which force or convention 
could introduce; and herein arises the only pecu- 
liarity of the case — difficulty I will not call it. 

Assistance and protection cannot be given 
to the Greeks in the same manner as if they 
were distant provinces contending for independ- 
ence, which might be even beneficially success- 
ful in the end to the parent state, (if Turkey 
ought to be so described,) and without affecting 
her main possessions : but the contention here is 
for the soil which both them inhabit , and there- 
fore one of them must be dispossessed of territory 
to some extent or other, because they cannot 
remain together, except in a state of such mur- 
derous , interminable hostility as ought to be 
considered a public nuisance to all mankind — 
On which side then, my Lord, does justice lie, 
when, after the possession of ancient Greece by 
such means, it has been so shockingly abused as 
not to be protected by any principles or prece- 
’ dents which public law has ever* adopted or can 
righteously adopt? % 
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The freehold of the Greeks, if I may so 
describe the possessions of that ancient nation, 
comprehended Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, 
Epirus, Achaia, Peloponnesus, and Negropont, 
&c. &c. with most oPthc islands in the Archipe- 
lago, the Ionian Islands amongst the number, 
they being sometimes called lonians on that 
account. They were masters of the celebrated 
cities, with their districts, of Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, Corinth, and Mycarne, &c. and were a 
most refined arid celebrated people. — Classical 
learning, so justly encouraged in all countries as 
indispensable, derives its principal sources from 
their sublime superiority in poetry and eloquence, 
which, in the lapse of so mahy, ages, have found 
no competition ; and even at this hour, to inspire 
those who are to live after us, with the most 
exalted sentiments, with contempt of danger 
and the sacred love of their countrv, wc make 
them stoop at their desks, in their earliest years, 
over the histories of their illustrious .forefathers, 
in periods when the noblest of our own were in 
the woods. The claim, therefore, of the Greeks, 
with the aid of all Christendom, to a free and 
undisturbed territory, commensurate at least with 
their present population, is the dearest in human 
annals, whilst the dominion of the Turks, who 
overpower and oppress them, is the most auda- 
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cious usurpation. — They began, extended, and 
’ completed their ravages under the mask of im- 
posture, impiously pretending to a commission 
from Heaven for the desolation of the earth. 

In such a case, my Lord, have not nations a 
right, and is it not their duty to overthrow the 
spoiler, (if he resists just accommodation ,) and 
restore possession to the oppressed ? 

There arc limits, however, to the exercise of 
this right. We should neither be bound nor 
even warranted to set on foot* a rash crusade, 
involving countries, when just happily returning 
to a state of peace.— I should be among the first 
to express my dissent to such a project. All 
that I ask of the British government, through 
your lordship, is an instant, faithful and strenuous 
exertion , to engage our allies in this great cause 
of humanity, and justice, without giving rise 
(as I assett it could not) to any probable or rather 
possible contest which could deserve the name 
of war. • 

It cannot be questioned, that by thus taking 
the lead for the deliverance of the tr reeks, we 
should lay the foundation of an endless grati- 
tude, be advantaged by their returning power 
and commerce, whilst we were ^snatching from 
the desert the most fertile provinces, and redeem- 
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ing from abject slavery and contagious pesti- 
lence, the noblest people of the ancient world. 

But it is objected that the Greeks arc not less 
savagely cruel than the Turks. — I will not 
hear such a CHARGE. — The gentlest animals 
which Providence has subjected to us, patient 
of labour, and licking the benevolent hand that 
feeds them, when maddened with terror and 
goaded by barbarous oppression, will change on 
a sudden all the characteristics of their original 
natures, and overthrow every thing in their 
course. To judge of what the G reeks, under 
good government , arc capable of being, we have 
only to look back to what they have been. 
Their pedigrees, in which wc can trace so many 
great men, who never should have died \ ought to 
protect them from the Saracens, who cannot 
show in all their escutcheons, a single man who 
should have lived. 

Well then may wc exclaim to such miscreants, 
in the language of Milton — 

“ Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower, — 

The great (Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pandarus, when temple and tower 

» Went to the ground.” 

But although I have thus endeavoured, against 
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my most predominant feelings, to expel from 
.my indignant view cruelties by whomsoever 
committed, and, in protection of the unfortunate 
Greeks, have covered them with the veil which 
our imperfect natures entitled me to throw over 
them ; yet let it be remembered, that what I 
have written concerning them, applies only to un- 
premeditated inhumanity, such as, when hunted 
like wild beasts, they have turned upon their 
pursuers, but that barbarous retaliations can re- 
ceive no pardon if continued when they arc con- 
tending as a nation for their religion and free- 
dom. I rejoice that they are advanced to that 
condition, that they are marshalling armies, that 
they are laying the foundations of a civil govern- 
ment, aud I feel ’confident that they will hence- 
forth remember that they are soldiers, and Chris- 
tians. 

That our influence could fail, if faithfully 
exerted, I cannot bring my mind to believe. 
I might ask those who were the warmest advo- 
cates for the war, and who hold the highest its 
happy termination, and the eminence on which 
it has placed us, what they would think if it 
could be doubted, that if we spoke the word we 
should be obeyed. The misfortune is, my Lord, 
• that we did not speak it at a time when many of 
the enormities which have taken place, and for a 
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long time must follow, might .have been averted, 
and I fear that we may now be under great em- 
barrassment in holding a different course. — I am 
convinced that it has been entirely owing to the 
system which the governments of Europe have 
too long been pursuing, that the great work of 
humanity and justice has not long ago been 
complete, and the only difficulty I can foresee 
to its instant accomplishment is that, perhaps, 
we ourselves must retrace some of our steps in 
taking the lead to give it effect. — Our alliance 
with the Porte ought to have been long ago 
removed out of the wav, as being unworthy of 
the British government and people ; and with- 
out contending that we should at once have re- 
sented by hostility their monstrous iniquities, 
yet, if not a man in England were prepared to 
second my opinion, I should assert that it would 
have become us to withdraw our ambassador from 
Constantinople, and to reject such a banditti as 
our allies. — The King of Great Britain ought not 
to be styled the Brother of the Sultanj whilst the 
desolation .of Scio and the butcherv of the hos- 
tages are uuatoned for. These authorized mur- 
ders are not the acts of a civilized nation. “ The 
voie'e of their blood,” like that of the first victim 
of violence, “ cries unto God out of the ground,” 
and the judgment of God ought to be an ex- 
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ample to the nations who worship him. “ Let 
them he fugitives and vagabonds upon the earth” 
It has been the continuance, my Lord, of 
supporting the Ottoman Porte as a legitimate^ 
sovereignty, that has been the parent-of so many 
wrongs. — I do not know k indeed, how I can 
better illustrate the baseness of such an alliance, 
than by reminding your Lordship, that the man- 
ner in which I have written of and concerning the 
Grand Senior, and of and concerning his mur- 
derous divan, (he being an ally o£ Great Britain,) 
is a misdemeanour, punishable by indictment; 
and accordingly, when the Emperor Paul of Rus- 
sia had published an ukase, though of the most 
hostile description tp British interests, yet, your 
Lordship may see in Mr. Howell's State Trials, 
that a severe animadversion on that emperor was 
held to be a libel ; Lord Kenyon, who presided 
upon the trial^ having instructed the jury that it 
was their duty to convict the printer, as the Em- 
peror Paul was our ally, and after all the'exertions 
I could make for him he was convicted. Now 
let inc suppose that such an indictment were to 
be preferred against my bookseller, or myself, at 
the instance of the Turkish ambassador at our 
court, for a. libel upon his master, I do not see 
• how any judge in Westminster Hall could direct 
a jury differently from that able lawyer and 
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great judge I have referred to; but where could 
be found, in the case before us, (since the libel 
act,) a jury who would follow such a direction ? 
most probably, no where ; and a verdict of ac- 
quittal on such a prosecution would only remain 
upon record as a judgment of the nation against 
its government, for adopting such a sultan for 
our ally. 

Opinion, my Lord, has already pronounced 
her verdict on the subject, in the public remark 
which Sir Thomas Maitland has for some time 
borne the brunt of, as our representative in that 
horrid quarter; but I desire no better proof of 
the acts and wishes of our government, than in 
what Sir Thomas Maitland has done ; I make 
myself sure that he has never departed from Ids 
instructions, nor consequently from his duty; 
I have known him all my life, and in different 
situations of high responsible trust, in all of 
which his conduct has been exemplary and his 
character without reproach. 

I should indeed desire nothing better than 
that instead of his being made our agent, as he 
has been, to preserve a cold and unworthy neu- 
trality, he should be advised with, as Inring one 
so thoroughly acquainted with all the details of 
the war now « waging, how it might be most 
speedily terminated, and the Greeks the most ad- 
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vantageously protected. My own opinion un- 
doubtedly is, always has been, and ever must 
continue, though I have not pressed it upon your 
Lordship , nor mean to press it, that the Turk^, 
should be thrust forth at qnce from Europe by 
its united force, if it cai\ be obtained, and in 
effecting this 1 should not think it necessary to 
consult the Duke of Wellington, as the greatest 
man for conducting an army that ever existed 
amongst us, or I believe ever will; I should 
rather confide the matter to som$ long practised 
diplomatist, with the assistance of a Irnyer to 
draw up the notice to quit. 

This is no figure, my Lord, — since what pos- 
sible resistance coujd Turkey make, if Europe 
could settle to w*hom possession should be de- 
livered ? 

They who are disposed to consider the abate- 
ment of this nhisance as an undertaking of great 
expense, difficulty and danger, cannot have 
sufficiently considered the progress which the 
Greeks, th6ugh unassisted, have already made, 
and are hourly making, to establish their own 
independence, nor with how little assistance it 
might be completed. The only use indeed of 
an immediately decisive force , would be to pre- 
sent, in the interval, such an afflicting effusion of 
blood — Whoever is at all acquainted with naval 
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affairs, must be astonished at the courage 
and skill with which their infant navies have 
been conducted, and particularly with the art and 
boldness of grappling as they did so lately the 
immense ship of the Turkish Pasha, and accom- 
plishing its destruction. 

The very local situations of their conflicts, 
and the remembrance of the ancient deeds of 
the same people, is with me a kind of prognostic of 
success. They are now, I believe, in the citadel, 
as it is called, of Athens, ami although it must 
be a position of no strength in the fallen condi- 
tion of that once renowned city, yet they may 
be animated by the sight of Salamis, directly 
over against them, ami their sailors may be told 
how Themistoclcs, with a niost insignificant 
force, drew the memorable fleet of Xerxes into 
a narrow sea, where his large ships could not be 
conducted, and utterly destroyed them; a fleet, 
which, according to the historian, was the greatest 
then known in the history of mankind, yet by 
such inadequate means overthrown. — “ Kam 
pari modo apud Salamina pan'o numcro navium , 
maxima post hominum memoriam class is est 
devicta.” 

Marathon ^.lso is now directly within their 
view, only ten. miles before them, where Mil- 
tiades, instead of entrenching himself behind 
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walls now in the dust, combated on the open 
•plain the captain of Darius, and with only a 
handful of Athenians , the fathers of the present 
Greeks , obtained that immortal victory over anr 
hundred thousand men. • Qua pugna nulla 
cnim unquam tain cxigua manus tantas opes 
prostravit. 

Signal successes in war, under distinguished 
commanders, are as likely to overthrow the bar- 
barians of the present day as the barbarians of 
former times, and the rather, because examples 
have such a powerful influence on all the exer- 
tions of mankind. 

My observations, my Lord, upon this afflicting 
subject, arc drawing fast to their close. It has 
been for some time no secret that a Congress is 
to be held upon the continent, where the sub- 
ject of the Greeks cannot but come under con- 
sideration, and that we are to be represented at 
it by some minister of state. It was this which 
determined me, without a moment’s delay, to 
write and to publish this Letter; because it would 
have been too late to make any usefuhappeal to 
your Lordship or the public, after we had taken 
our part, and perhaps concurred in measures 
which I could then only uselessly dissent from. 

• If this congress of sovereigns aftd their minis- 
ters is only to have for its object t]ie renewed 
. *d 2 
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support of principles and projects already too 
notorious, and if, to avoid any incongruity oi 
departure from the system hitherto acted upon, 
Turkey is to be sanctimoniously upheld, as a legi- 
timate sovereignty, , and the Greeks are to be 
sacrificed, or in any manner compromised , on the 
ground that they arc the subjects of the Porte, 
and bound by their allegiance, though against 
their universal will, to obedience and peace, I 
desire hereby to express my abhorrence of com- 
prehending this country in such an odious 
combination, and I am confident that the great 
mass of the IJritish people will join me in my 
protest. — Mv alarm as to the future, my Lord, 
is justified by what is past — The conduct of 
Russia is quite inexplicable upon any other 
ground than that she has been recently at least 
acting in concert with the continental powers, 
and that the continental powers, and ourselves 
perhaps along with them, had taken no steps for 
any establishment for the Greeks, nor were 
preparing to provide for them any security 
whatsoever. 

Russia, my Lord, in the early part of the 
spring, collected an immense army, and as the 
season advanced marched large divisions of it 
in the direction of the Turkish frontier; yet; 
although tljc atrocities multiplied every hour, 
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and with accumulated horrors, she took no step 
to prevent them, and although she knew that 
the Greeks were in arms, for their independence 
and making a glorious struggle against their 
oppressors, she proceeded no farther, but pub- 
lished an ultimatum most inadequate to their 
protection or support. — Since how could the 
evacuation of Moldavia and Wallachia put a 
stop to the barbarous outrages on the unhappy 
Greeks,, then at their portentous height? and 
what demand for their benefit could be more 
useless than that of rebuilding the churches 
which had been demolished; since what de- 
fenceless Christian, unless he aspired to the 
fame of a martyr, would venture to set foot ill 
any one of them when rebuilt? I may be mis- 
taken, my Lord, but 1 think I see the predomi- 
nance of the Holy Alliance in this retrograde pro- 
ceeding; . that the Emperor resolved to sacrifice 
his personal ambition, tempted as he was to the 

gratification of it, and that when the confederates 

^ . $ . r , 

continued to consider Turkey as a legitimate 

government which meditated no reformation, 

they determined to remain neutral and to leave 

the Greeks to themselves. 

In offering my opinions to your Lordship 
through the press whilst Parliament is not 
sitting, I have only stated the ^principles on 
whiqh I think we should act, but have not 
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presumed to thrust myself into the public 
councils by suggesting the fittest course to be 
pursued for giving them the most desirable 
offect — I have not the means, even if my judg- 
ment were equal to the decision, of ascertaining 
the most favourable or efficacious mode of se- 
conding the noble efforts of the Greeks for 
libertv and life. An immediate invasion bv a 
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combined force, for the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, might be attended with difficulties 
which I cannot correctly estimate, and which, 
in the immediate consequences of that sangui- 
nary conflict, might be injurious to the great 
object of bloodless liberation; but what I firmly 
maintain to be quite indispensable, is to compel 
a total renunciation by the Turks of all domi- 
nion over the Greeks as subjects, and to gua- 
rantee their independence by all the nations 
which should engage in their support ; with 
such extent of territory as might be thought 
just , considering their growing population and 
their former condition , which has been over- 
thrown. Nothing short of this (if it can be 
brought about by our commanding councils) 
can deliver our country from universal reproach, 
nor secure us agdinst consequences which might 
be fatal in the ehd to the best interests of our 
country, whiqh I hasten in a very few sentences 
to explain.— It is not at all my wish, as will be 
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seen presently, to endanger the peace of Europe 
*by Russian aggrandizement, but, on the con- 
trary, to prevent its possibility hereafter by the 
means I have recommended. 

If the Greeks, to some # extent or other, are 
not now satisfactorily anj securely established 
with the general concurrence of the nations of 
Europe, can we depend, my Lord, that Russia 
will for ever abandon the favourite and popular 
policy of her empire? and if, sooner or later, her 
present Emperor, or some more; ambitious suc- 
cessor, (even under a compromise with the 
Greeks when abandoned by all other govern- 
ments,) should place himself upon the throne of 
Constantinople, whjt possible objection could we 
then raise to the termination of so many cala- 
mities, and how miserably helpless we should 
then be, if, alarmed by his station in the Medi- 
terranean, . we* should attempt to resist it! The 
armies of Europe, if we could combine them for 
our asssistancc, would only be a national curse, 
since the monev must come from us, as where 
else could it be found? • 

Instead of thinking this a vain speculation, I 
consider it as very likely to take place. The Em- 
peror of Russia is the head of tire Greek church, 
• and will always have sufficient ^provocations to 
justify hostilities against the Porte; and although 
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he has been obviously entangled at present with 
the views of other governments, and, perhaps , 
out-manaiuvred by their combination , yet I can 
see no security for this forbearance in all future 
times — because whatever may be his own opi- 
nions or resolutions, it should be remembered 
that he is not a despotic Sovereign, and that the 
deep-rooted policy regarding Turkey is by no 
means a matter of indifference throughout his 
empire. — It cannot be expected that he will 
disband his armv, and it mav be found both dif- 
ficult and dangerous to keep on foot nearly a 
million of men in arms without any objects for 
their service ; more especially after the derelic- 
tion of a favourite project, in notorious oppo- 
sition to the interests of his highest subjects 
and the long- indulged wishes of immense masses 
of his people. — I cannot, therefore, figure to 
myself a more probable nor a more dangerous 
event for the prosperity of this country, than 
Constantinople becoming the maritime capital 
of the Russian empire, au event which would 
be the more grievous and intolerable from the 
case by which it might have Ixscn averted. 

There is yet another contingency still more 
probable, which \ve should do well also to take 
into the account. Those immense provinces 
now part of Turkey in Europe, capable of such 
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mighty improvements, as, perhaps, to become 
too important, it* Russia were singly to seize 
them, for other powers to agree, without oOnt^gU 
to their occupation, might, as has happened in 
other quarters , become^ subjects of partition, 
whilst the Greeks, who would have been en- 
tirely devoted to us if duly protected, may be- 
come tributary, in the end, to those contiguous 
empires, and add to a most formidable naval 
power in the Mediterranean §ea, whilst Great 
Britain, so remotely distant, must in her pre- 
sent condition, or jn any probable one for an 
incalculable time to come, be unable, either by 
negociation or by war, to prevent such dan- 
gerous combinations. 

1 cannot, however, conclude without one word 
more as to the Emperor Alexander. — So many 
circumstances have fallen within my own per- 
sonal knowledge which illustrated to my perfect 
conviction his earliest character as a man of the 
justest fedlings, and I have so long entertained 
an opinion that he has a disposition .to improve 
the moral condition of his own empire without 
any tyrannical projects regarding others ; that 
notwithstanding what took plaoe at Naples, the 
, whole of which I hold in the highest condemna- 
tion ,) yet all circumstances are not sufficiently 
before me to remoVe from my mind the most 
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favourable prepossessions of a very long standing. 
I- pray God that he may live and reign to con- 
fy*yi the opinion which I have expressed ; that 
he may lay to his heaj't, from examples which 
he never can forget, th<^ wickedness and probable 
disappointment of inordinate ambition, that he 
may become the virtuous and disinterested pro- 
tector of an oppressed people, atfd concur with 
Great Britain in the objects which I have re- 
commended. — Let him but do this, and by the 
universal suffrage of a world completely changed 
since the days of the Macedonian, he, and he 
only, will receive from all future generations the 
title of Alexander the Great . . * 

If your Lordship shall do me the honour to 
cast your eye over my Letter, you will readily 
perceive that it has been very hastily written, 
and much of it in a style not the Best suited to 
the closet of a minister of state. — I admit this, 
and had I been writing only to your Lordship 
it would in many parts have been framed differ- 
ently ; but it was my object, through you, my 
Lord, on a subject so interesting to the public, to 
consider myself as addressing all the people of 
this country. * 
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Mv Lord, 

I take the liberty of addressing this letter to your 
Lordship, in order to bring under your notice, 
shortly and distinctly, the evidence which was given 
before the Prison Committee of the House of 
Commons, during the last year, relative to the state 
of New South Wales. 

I am the more induced to take this step from a 
conviction that the public will be thereby better 
informed, than they now are, of the real condition 
of that settlement ; the administration of its 
government, the structure of its society, and above 
all, that they may be enabled to judge of the success 
or failure of the singular experiment of establishing 
, a colony for the reception of outcasts and felons* 
on the opposite side of the globe. 

In the spring of *18 19, I proposed to refer this 
question to the consideration of a committee of the 
House of Commons ; chosen separately from those 
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committees which were about to examine into the 
state of the prisons, and the criminal law of the' 
country ; that proposition was negatived, and the , 
situation of the colonies in New South Wales was 
'Hffjred .to the prison committee, who commenced 
their labours by an examination of it. 

The Report of that coynnittee has recently been 
printed ; it contains 5bO folio pages, 29b of which 
are on the subject of New South Wales ; the size 
of this great book will of course deter all ordinary 
readers from its perusal ; — and thus, I ,who am 
solicitous to have, the public informed upon the 
subject, am driven to the necessity of abridging 
the evidence, and of presenting to your lordship a 
summary of the information which has been the 
result of a laborious and painful enquiry. 

1 have no cause to complain of the Prison 
Committee; on the contrary, 1 found in it 
great willingness to hear all the evidence I had 
to offer, written as well as oral ; and though, in 
some few instances, 1 think written evidence 
was excluded, which, before a committee of the 
House of Commons, might have been reasonably 
admitted ; y£t the general object of all concerned 
seemed to be a fair, candid, and impartial enquiry, 
which* was indeed conducted in such a manner, 
that whilst absent individuals were protected from 
loose «nd undefined accusation, no impediment' 
was thrown in. the way of tl\e most minute inves- 
tigation. 

In the letter I had the honour to address to Lord 
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Sidmoulh last year, I entered into a detail of* the 
various measures which had been adopted by the 
successive governors of New South Wales, and 
the strange, though neither singular nor solitar y e x-^ 
amples of official neglect, from the very commence- 
ment of that settlement : ft is therefore unnecessary 
to refer again to that part of the subject. Those 
who are desirous to learn their variety and amount, 
will find them recorded in the works of Mr. Col- 
lins, Governor Phillips, and Admiral Hunter ; in 
the Repbrt of the {louse of Commons* Committee 
iu 1812; and in that of the last year. . The more 
those works are studied, and the oftener they are 
read, the more general will be the conviction that 
the settlement cannot flourish, while governed as it 
is, and has all ‘along beeu ; and that a change of 
system is absolutely necessary ; not only to bring 
it do operation the resources of the country — but to 
preserve tjie ’existence, difficult and embarrassed as 
even that has been made, of the colony itself. 

I purpose drawing your lordships attention to, 
this subject under the following heads : 

1 . The power of the governor, mid the way in 
which it is exercised. 

2. The courts of law. 

3. The state of the police. 

4-. The moral character of tne mnaonanis. 

6 . The amouut of the population, and state of 
the cplony. 

6 . . The physical condition of the colony and its 
adaptness to colonization. . 


/ 
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7. and lastly. The alterations in the mode of 
governing the country which its present circum- 
stances require. 

r * 

I. The authority op the Governor, 

4 

Is conferred by patent. Jt is printed in the Appen- 
dix to the House of Commons Report in 1812; and 
is accompanied by a copy of the instructions given 
to Lachlan Macquarrie, Esq. the present governor, 
on his departure from this country. That parent, and 
those instructions, give him no power to make new 
laws, or even regulations which invade tin' pro- 
perty or liberty of any free man in the colony. 
He may grant pardons, and give tickets of leave to 
the convicts ; he may locate land to the amount of 
one hundred acres, without the concurrence of the 
government at home ; he may make and unmake 
magistrates, and he exercises an inspection and 
controul over all the various municipal authorities 
of the country. These powers, with the adminis- 
tration of a revenue of somewhat above 20,0001. 
per annum, and the great influence which arises 
from situation*and the extent of patronage, consti- 
tute what may be termed the powers of the execu- 
tive government of New South Wales. The ori- 
ginal duties of this officer, were little else than 
those of the keeper of a large gaol occupied. by crimi- 
nals. A great alteration has, however, taken place ; 
the inhabitants have been changed and the gi eater 
proportion of them now are free mt*n. But the 
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• government has not been changed ; that remains 
the same, and is exercised in the same manner. 

• Some checks upon the power which was formerly 
confided to the governor, have been devised. In 
consequence of the scandalous abuses praciiaeeb* 
under his predecessors, tjic present governor is 
ordered to send home annually, a return of the quan- 
tify of land he has given to individuals ; and he 
cannot make a grant to a greater extent than one 
hundred acres, without the consent of the crown, 
lias this. injunction lrecn complied with? I am 
inclined to believe it has not; few on moving in the 
prison committee for those returns, it was con- 
fessed that none existed ; and thus this check has 
l>een rendered nugatory. Heretofore, the governor 
pardoned convicts art his own will and pleasure. The 
committee of the House of Commons in 1812 , 
proposed to deprive him of that power ; and I be- 
lieve at presept, that though the power exists, it is 
exercised much more sparingly and cautiously than 
heretofore. 

In respect to the granting of tickets of leave, at 
the suggestion of the above-named committee, a 
return was proposed to be annually sent home, of 
the number of those tickets which had been 
granted, together with a statement of the prisoner’s 
original sentence ; and the circumstances which led. 

• to its alleviation. Governor Macquarrie, in his 
answer to that dispatch,# objected to making such a 


* Vide House of Commons Papers 
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return as causing unnecessary trouble ; he asserts, 
that tickets of leave have been generally given by 
him, to men who have been for many years working 
for government : or to those assigned to settlers or 
'Servants— or to men having wives and families who 
had thus strong claims to indulgence : — he enclosed, 
also, a copy of the following order, issued by him 
upon this subject. First, that “ all petitions or 
memorials for free and conditional pardons, and 
tickets of leave will he invariably required, in future 
to be countersigned both by the clergy, and prin- 
cipal magistrate of ‘the districts wherein the appli- 
cants reside ; certifying that in their opinion they 
are deserving of the indulgence so solicited ; and 
the clergymen and magistrates throughout the set- 
tlement, are hereby strictly enjoined not to sign or 
grant such certificates, to any persons with whose 
real character they are not well acquainted ; which 
certificates must express their considering the appli- 
cants sober , industrious and honest” 

Second. That “ tickets of leave, enabling persons 
to employ their time off the store for ‘their own 
private advantage, will not be granted to any per- 
sons, until they shall have been employed , either by 
government or by private individuals to whom 
their services may /give been assigned , for the full 
space of three ye are.” 

In respect to absolute pardons, his excellency 
the governor, in the same order, not only requires 
the most unquestionable proofs of rectitude of con- 
duct for a long series of years ; but that no one 
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Under sentence of transportation for life, shall ever 
apply for an absolute pardon until he or she shall 
.have resided for the space of fifteen years in 
the colony ; and such persons as have been trans- 
ported for limited periods, are desired not to 
for absolute pardons, until they shall have resided 
in the colony for at least ^three-fourths of the 
original period of their transportation. Those who 
apply for conditional pardons or emancipations, 
(which make them free in the colony, though not 
elsewhere) who are under sentence of transportation 
for life, are required to have resided at least ten 
years in the colony, before they make such ap- 
plications ; and those who are under sentence for 
limited periods, at least two-thirds of their 
respective periods, of transportation, before their 
applications for conditional pardons or emancipa- 
tions , WILL BF. TAKEN INTO CONSIDERATION. 
These limitations, partly voluntary, partly compul- 
sory, have been imposed on the power of the 
governor to pardon or emancipate convicts. I am 
not at all, however, satisfied with their rigour ; as, 
from the nature of offences which are punished by 
transportation, many individuals hate been sent to 
New South Wales under sentences of seven years, 
whose crimes, according to any rational prqportion 
of punishment to offence, woulS have been severely 
punished by as many months’ imprisonment. Yet, 
perhaps, any rule is, better than none ; and if these 
regulations, generally promulgated through the 
colony, have been persevered in, the new system, 
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though harsh, may he more just and equitable than . 
the old. The question then is, have they been so 
obeyed ? Are they practically in force ? Have any 
exceptions been made, and in what instances ? 
.Were these rules meant to have any operation in 
New South Wales ? Or were they only to produce 
an effect in the Colonial Office, and obtain the 
rescinding of that order, arising from the suggestion 
of the House of Commons’ Committee in 1812 ? 
which would, indeed, have put some restriction on 
the abuse of those powers ; namely, that, the power 
of granting absolute or conditional pardons should be 
vested solely in the government at home ; and that a 
return should be annually transmitted to the secre- 
tary of state, of the tickets of leave granted, with 
a statement of the prisoners' original sentence , and 
of the circumstances which have led to its alle- 
viation. 

The governor of New South Wales is, of course, 
a magistrate ; and at the head of the magistracy of 
the colony. He has, however, no authority beyond 
that of a common justice of the peace ; and though' 
sound discretion might, perhaps, lead him to refrain 
from personally acting as such, yet he lias a co- 
equal authority (and no more) with any person 
whom % he may nominate to that office. lie can 
commit offenders *to prison ; he can order the 

• * I 

infliction of the lash on refractory convicts ; but 
he cannot flog any enfranchised settler or fret: man 
at his own will and pleasure ; he cannot comihit to 
gaol without informations taken on oath; ami in 
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e very instance he is hound to a strict compliance 
with all the rules laid down by the courts of law at 
home, and to all the forms by which, as practised 
in England, justice is administered, with the least 
possible injury to the personal liberty of the accused." 
The patent gives no new powers to any one : — it orily 
enables those who hold •authority under it, to put 
into execution, in the colony of New South Wales, 
the laws and customs of England. The governor 
of New South Wales is invested with no irregular 
or despotic authority. The crown of England can 
no where confer any such authority. He has large, 
but limited, powers ; and though they are not well 
defined, yet a line has been clearly marked, beyond 
which he has no legal right to go. Still, however, 
where the inteqtidn has been good, many errors 
may, and will, be forgiven — particularly faults 
which may have arisen from an education directed 
to any thing except tfyc reasons and wisdom of 
civil polity. Where an erroneous system has been 
long pursued, the actors in it may be viewed with 
a lenient eye; but it becomes the duty of those 
who hold office, and whose true interest it is to 
correct errors and destroy abuses, to take every step 
that sound policy may dictate, to remedy all those 
evils, which are naturally the # growth of authority 
delegated to persons on the othgr side of the globe. 

The principal evidence examined by the prison 
committee was Alexander Riley, Esq. merchant at 
Sidney. * Mr. Riley had been a magistrate in the 

c 
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colony lor fourteen years and had filled there 
many important official situations. It is needless 
tor me to praise the admirable testimony given by 
this witness : there can be but one opinion of its 
“inwit ; — his good sense — sound and rational views — 
his opinions, when examined upon questions of 
great delicacy, touching *ihe reputation of others ; 
and, above all, the air of candour and truth which 
is apparent in every word he uttered, — prove him 
one of the most valuable and trust-worthy witnesses 
that ever gave testimony before a committee of par- 
liament. I feel assured he has. opt uttered one 
word that is not strictly correct : but, though there: 
cannot be fouud in his evidence the least appearance 
of exaggeration, yet I think 1 perceive, in several 
instances, a backwardness to actu,se, or to risk the 
chance of doing injury to others, which does him 
die greatest credit, and renders all he has said, 
which in the smallest degree has a , tendency to 
criminate, of the greatest weight and 'authority. 
Let me then direct your lordship’s attention to his 
evidence as to the authority of the goveraor. 

1 have observed that the magistrates are apjiointcd 
and removed at the governor’s sole will and plea- 
sure. Mr. Riley considers it advisable to limit this 
power i and, until there is a council in the colony, 
and that the governo/, in making those appointments, 
ought to have the co-operation and concurrence of 


* Evidence Gaol Committee, p. 0. 
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’ one, if not of the two judges of the courts.# The 
power possessed by the governor in this particular, 
•may be abused in three ways. 1st. By appointing 
improper persons. 2dly. By the non-appointment of 
those who ought to be nominated; and 3Uly.» By 
the improper removal of. those who have been 
appointed. A list was slfewn to Mr. Riley, con- 
taining the names of nineteen persons, to which 
many names might have been added ; all were, he 
said, proper persons to be appointed magistrates ; 
and an iixrreasc in their number was much wanted 
•in the country districts, as well a£ in Sidney .f Does 
your lordship think, that if there had been any con- 
troul over the absolute power of the governor in 
this respect, that Mr. Lord and Mr. Thompson 
would have bees hominated magistrates, and Mr. 
Marsden compelled to resign that situation ? Do 
you think that two persons who had teen convicts 
would ever have teen placed on the tench, and a 
most active, persevering, and meritorious magis- 
trate, the head chaplain of the settlement,* and 
who had • filled that situation for twenty-four 
years, would have teen driven by ill-treatment 
from it ? I refer you to the latter in the Appen- 
dix, to prove the manner in which that respectable 
clergyman has been used ; jyid I then ask, if 
. it be fitting any longer to continue so uncontrouled. 
an .authority in the hands o£ one who has thus con- 
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ducted himself, and who has been censured by your 
lordship for the appointment of the first chess of 
magistrates, and, I trust, not the less blamed for his 
treatment of the last. 

■——As to the appointment of Messrs. Lord and 
Thompson — Mr. Riley ..says, “ there wits no per- 
“ sou capable of reflecting upon the measure, who 
“ did not regret that the governor had taken so pre- 
“ mature and unexpected a step ; and, I think, this 
“ sentiment has equally prevailed on the minds on the 
“ discriminating proportion of those who hadorigi- 
44 nally been prisoners themselves, as among the in- * 
“ habitants who came free into the colony : the ap- 
44 pointment unquestionably lessened the respect of 
“ the inhabitants towards the magistracy ; and it was 
44 viewed by the mercantile connections abroad, and 
44 by every stranger who visited it, in thesame light.”# 
Mr. Thompson is dead ; and of him, therefore, I 
shall only remark, that Mr. Riley, .when pressed 
upon the subject of his character said, He had 
“ uniformly heard his appointmeut considered by 
44 those who had better means of knowing than liim- 
“ self, as improper, and that it was impossible he 
44 could ever have been looked up to with respect or 
44 esteem, in the district over which he was appointed 
“ to pneside. This is also [he added - ] my own opi- 
nion.”f In respect to Mr. Lord, whatever property 
he might have possessed, when he was nominated, 


* Evidence (Jaol Committee, p. o5. 
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’it sure!/ cannot now be contended, that a commoh 
auctioneer, who daily mounts a cart to sell goods,# 
•of all descriptions, by retail, is a fit and proper 
person to act as a magistrate, and to sit side by 
side, as he does occasionally, with the chief justice 
on the bench of the first court of the colony. But 
before his appointment, the governor could not but 
have known that an official report had been made 
against him for having seduced girls in the Orphan 
School, and that one of the chaplains of the 
colony had refused to act with him, even as a com- 
missioner of highways.*)* This appointment, though 
censured here, has not to this hour been cancelled ; 
and 1 should wish to be informed if his majesty’s 
government, while disapproving the nomination, 
still allows the petson to retain it, means also to 
approve of the dismission of Mr. Marsden. Has 
Governor Macquarrie found such favor with your 
lordship, thauhe may, with equal impunity, appoint 
a bad and'dismiss a good magistrate ? — If so, it is 
another reason to limit an authority against the 
abuse of which there is no where any protection, 
and which is equally safe from censure, whether 
it punishes the ^good or promotes the bad. I am 
the more eager and anxious upon this subject, 
because the fatal step taken in the nomination of 
Messrs. Thompson and Lord, Jto the magistracy* 
has laid the foundation of the feuds and *per- 
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petual animosities which have tor these last 
eight years distracted the colony ; — hence the 
attempt to force upon Mr. Justice Bent, and 
his brother, the Judge- Advocate — solicitors who 
—hackoncJe been convicts ; — it was indeed the natural 
consequence of the first measure, for who were so 
fit to plead before judged who had been convicts, 
as solicitors who had been in a similar predicament ? 
Unless all this had been matter of public notoriety, 
it never would have been credited that a governor 
of an English colony could have recommended to 
the chief-justice of the settlement,# to admit men 
to practise in his court. Whose character and con- 
duct 1 can describe in no other way, than in the 
words of the chief justice himself. 

“ The individuals who have practised, or who 
claim a right to be admitted as attorn ies, are George 
Crossley, Edward Eagar, Georges Chartres, Mi- 
chael Robinson, and William Fleming. With re- 
gard to their characters, George Crossley is a man 
notorious in the annals of Westminster, and his 
infamous and base character is well knasvn to most 
practises in his majesty's courts at home ; he was 
transported to this«eolony at an advanced period of 
life, being convicted of wilful and corrupt peijury, 
and it'was matter of congratulation at Westminster, 
•when he met the punishment due to his tniscon- , 
duct. His behaviour in this colony has been far 
from meritorious, and he hafe repeatedly deserved 


Apt*. Rep. Gaol Com. (C. No. I.) 
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exclusion from that practice Hvhich he had hereto^ 
fore been permitted to have. 

• “ Ed ward Eagar was transported to this colony in 
1810, having been convicted in Ireland of a felony 
in 1309, and received conditional emancipatibn f»om 
Governor Macquarrie in 1^ 13; so that he is still 
under the sentence of the lfcw, and could not return 
home without rendering himself liable to capital 
punishment. 

“ George Chartres was convicted in Dublin, of a 
felony m»1810, and was transported to the colony 
in the year 1811, afid only received a conditional 
emancipation in June 1814, and he has been sent 
once, since his arrival in this colony, to the coal 
river for misconduct, and is also still under the sen- 
tence of the law. , * 

“ Michael Robinson was transported for writing a 
threatening letter to Mr. Oldham, in order to extort 
money. His pase is well known and is reported in 
East’s Crofvn Law — in Leach’s Cases. He is at 
present employed as the chief clerk in the office of 
the governor’s secretary. 

“ William Fleming was transported from Ireland, 
for uttering, (I believe, a forged t\pte, and had been 
refused permission to practise in the former court 
of civil jurisdiction, from unfitness, and improper 
conduct.” Mr. Justice Bent |tdds, “ I could 
u scarcely have expected that Governor Macquarrie 
“ would have felt it right to interfere at all, as to 
“ the*pcrsons to be admitted attornies in }he courts 
“ o f justice ; and I still less expected that Gover- 
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“ nor Macquarrie * should express a decided 
“ opinion that such persons as George Crosslcy and 
“ Edward Eagar should be admitted, and that he 
“ would, as Governor in chief over this colony, write 
4i cm official recommendation of them to the supreme 
4 ‘ court. « 

Mr. Riley, with a eftndour almost peculiar to 
himself, (though for reasons which he assigned, he 
had been at first friendly to the measure) told the 
committee, t; that ho regretted the line he had pur- 
“ sued,* , f for such was the after-conduct of many 
persons of this description during the consequent 
closing of the court, as to satisfy him that much 
mischief would have followed the admission of 
them to practise as solicitors. I shall not trouble 
your lordship with any comments, on the various 
points of dispute between Governor Macquarrie 
and Mr. Justice Bent; they all originated in this 
perilous attempt : and though I am ready to admit 
that more temper was shewn by Mr. s Bent, than 
perhaps, was either decent or becoming, and conse- 
quently his re-call became necesssary ; y«t there were 
faults on the other side, which 1 cannot imagine 
his majesty’s ministers did not sec. Voluminous as 
the correspondence is, which has been laid before 
the committee, there has not been one letter pro- 
duced to shew vghat were the feelings of govern- 
ment on the different questions, which were sub-. 
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uiittcd to their consideration. There does, how- 

t it 

ever, appear to have hoen the free use of a species 
of language, on the part of the different parties 
engaged in the correspondence, which, I believe, is 
novel in official dispatches. • m 

It has not heretofore, lyon usual for a governor, 
in writing to a judge to teM him, “ that his insinua- 
“ tions and assertions were as unjust as they were 
“ illiberal — Or have I yet met with, in all the offi- 

cial writings that I have perused, any note couched 
in the following terms : “ The Governor has re- 
“ ceiveda most indolent and disrespectful letter, of 
“ tliis day’s date, from Mr. Justice Bent, full of 
“ gross misrepresentations and calumnies — which' 
“ merits no other answer than his expression of 
“ contempt. ’’•j' .Nor is Mr. Justice Bent, indeed, 
backward in replying in the same style, he thus 
concludes a note dated the Rth September 1815: 
“ Mr. Justice Bent has never, as a private iidivi- 
“ dual, had any knowledge, acquaintance or cor- 
“ rcspondencc with Governor Macquarrie, and 
“ from the mortifications he has in his public station 
“ experienced from his excellency, should by no 
“ means think such private knowledge or acquaint- 
“ ancc desirable, or feel himself much honoured by 
“ sucli correspondence.”^ 


* Appendix, (C. 24.) 
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The next important limitation ot‘ the power Ot 
the governor is, according to Mr. Riley, to be 
gained by the appointment of a council. He 
speaks, no doubt, the language of the rational and 
respgctable part of the colonists ; who all concur in 
the opinion, that a measure of this nature is indis- 
pensable.# He considers the chief-justice or judge- 
advocate and others might constitute that council ; 
and the board be assimilated to that which exists in 
our Indian possessions, Where the greatest benefit 
has been derived by the adoption of so salutary a 
check on the executive govorfmient. Mr. Riley 
thinks, too, that many acts committed by various 
governors would not have taken place, if they had 
been controuled by a council.^ The committee of 
the House of Commons in 1812, remark: “That 

m 

“ the manner in which these extensive powers (of 
“ the governor) have been used, has not always 
“ been such as to give satisfaction the colony ; 
“ nor can it be expected, where so much authority 
“ and responsibility are thrown into the hands of 
“ one man, that his will, however just, and his 
“ administration, however wise, will not at times 
“ create opposition and discontent amongst men, 
“ unused, in their own country, to see so great a 
“ monopoly of power. Under this impression, 
“ your committee think it right to recommend, 
“ that a council he given to the governor, for the 
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“ purpose of sharing with bun in the responsibility 
“ of the measures they may think necessary for the 
“ security or prosperity of the colony. It may, 
“ perhaps, be doubted, how far it would be wise to 
“ limit the authority of the governor over a cfllony 
in which, more than ijt any other, the govern- 
“ ment ought to be strong and unfettered. But 
“ the views of your committee would in some 
“ degree l>e obtained, even though the council 
“ appointed had no other power than that of pro- 
“ testing against ^ny measures of the governor of 
“ which they might disapprove, and of transmitting 
*• their protests to the secretary of state. The 
acc|uiesccnce of the council would give popula- 
“ ritv to the measures of which it approved, and 
“ its expressed disapprobation might have the effect 
“ of check iug such as were evidently inexpedient.” 

•It must always, also, be remembered, in all dis- 
cussions om Ithe propriety of imposing checks on 
the power of the governor, that the established rule 
of the colonial-office at home, has been to appoint 
naval or military men to fill this situation. What- 
ever other qualifications these persons may possess, 
they are no where distinguishod“for their skill in the 
arts of civil polity. They are at all times little 
used to balance the nice questions of liberty and 
law ; but, on the contrary, are,* from the nature of 
their education, too apt to require submission and 
obedience the most prompt to any command, how- 
ever arbitrary or irrational. As long as the colony 
was to be considered as a large gaol, it might be 
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governed after the manner of Newgate, or the 
hulks ; but as it has now risen from the degraded 
state of a penal settlement, to the station of a co- 
lony, peopled by many thousand free Englishmen, 
and to which the industry and enterprise of the 
whole nation are now directed, it surely becomes a 
question of no mean importance to determine, 
whether, at a distance of fourteen thousand miles 
from the mother-country, one military or naval man 
is to possess, uncontrouled and undefined, the enor- 
mous powers of reward and punishment which art- 
now vested in the governor of New South Wales. 

1 consider the appointment of a council of pri- 
mary importance to the well-being of the colony. 
I do not intend to discuss the wisdom or prudence 
of placing unlimited authority ki the hands of 
any one in any country ; the question at issue 
is, — Is it politic to leave, in New South Wales, 
a naval or military officer without clie^k or eon- 
troul from the civil authorities ? Your lordship 
in your letter to governor Macquarrie, bearing date 
the 23d of November, 1812, remarks “llmt to the 
“ recommendation which the committee of the 
“ House of Commons have made of assisting the 
“ governor by a council, his majesty’s government 
“ feel no disposition to accede. The difficulty of 
ft selecting proper* persons for the situation of 
u members of the council, the dissentions and dis- 
“ putes to which their oppos?cion to the governor, 
“ or their protest against his conduct must give 
** rise ; the parties which would thence arise in the 
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colony : the length of tiVie during which the 
“ public tranquillity would be interrupted, before 
“ a communication could be received from home ; 
“ the danger of weakening the higher authorities, 
“ in a society composed of such discordant mate- 
** rials, are all causes which have more or less 
“• influenced the determination which has induced 
“ his majesty’s government to leave the governor 
“ unfettered by a council.” 

These being the reasons assigned bv the colonial 
office, I* am disposed to examine them seriatim. 
1st As to the difficulty of selecting proper persons. 
That difficulty is surely got over, when the chiet- 
justice and lieutenant-governor are proposed as 
the persons qualilied to be thus selected. The last 
named officer would be particularly fitting ; as the 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment in garrison at 
Sydney, is the lieutenant-governor ; and from the 
fluctuating nature of his situation, no danger could 
arise from the supposed permanency of the board. 
The principal chaplain, too, may also be considered 
as a person who might with propriety be nominated. 
Besides these individuals, there are , many others, 
who, from their situation in life, their property, 
talents, and the length of time they have served 
as magistrates, or been resident in the country, 
who might also have a fair cjaiin to be selected. 
Do you not think, my lord, that the opinion and 
advice of Mr. lliley would have been of great ser- 
vice to any governor, and that the judgment of mer- 
chants of equal respectability would have not had 
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its proper weight vvheii a proposition was submitted 
to their consideration, the object of which was, to 
levy heavy taxes on all the articles of export of this 
infant colony ; or when the payment of so much 
per head on all the crow and passengers of the ves- 
sels quitting the harhouf was demanded, for the 
purpose of putting so mt/ch money into the pocket 
of the secretary of the governor. 

2d. The dissentions and disputes which such a 
council would give rise to ; and the parties which 
must thence arise in the colony. *' 

To be sure, if there is to be no difference of 
opinion, and no discussion, a council would bo a 
mere mockery. There could be no deliberative 
body ; and wanting the substance of power, the 
shadow would be a jest. Hut is -it not clear that 
this objection goes too far, and proves too much 
for rational argument? It would establish as, a 
general proposition, not that, “ in u*n\pltitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom,” but that in any 
council at all there must be nothing but folly. The 
truth is, this mode of administering a government, 
like all others, has its evils. The question is as to 
the balance of good against evil ; and though where 
there are more wills than one to be consulted, dis- 
union ami dispute n\ay arise, yet in the working of 
the machine, I make no doubt here, as elsewhere, 
many of the difficulties which belong to the theory, 
would not be fount! in the practifcc. A compromise 
of opinions, which tak*** place every where, and 
no where in a greater degree thau in councils, which 



your lordship knows more V than I do, would 
happen here ; and the result would be the volun- 
tary abandonment of most of the questions where 
disagreements would probably arise ; and the con- 
cession of something from all parties to each other, 
would enable them to go op together in union, and 
peace, to the great advantage of the country of 
which the affairs were under their management. 
But even if all the apprehended evils of a council 
were, fully realised, will you, my lord, say they 
w'ould be a tenth part so injurious as are the evils 
now in existence ? * As to the ^creation of parties, 
I vjjsh to know in what country do they not exist 
— in what part of the w'orld, even where men are 
at the mercy of the most cruel despotism, are they 
not to be found.?* The experience of the world 
proves, that differences of political opinions are 
safest and mildest, and less liable to break out in 
public ' commotions in those fortunate countries 
where the executive power is limited, and where 
the will of one man is not the rule of all. 

That some controul is necessary over the power 
of the governor, no reasonable person can deny. 
All the circumstances of the Qolony, its distance 
from England ; the object of its establishment ; 
the frame of its society ; and the class and descrip- 
tion of persons hitherto selected to be at its head 
its uneasy and dissatisfied state, are so many proofs 
of the want of*it : and the question forced upon us is, 
Whd’t is to become of the settlement. Is it to 
be a gaol or a colony ?— if a gaol, you must bring 
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back again to Europ^ all the tree settlers : — it' a 
colony, in order to maintain those who are already 
there in a flourishing condition, as well as to in- 
duce persons of character and property to settle 
widen its territories, a rational, limited, legal 
government, must be established. Martial law 
may be a fit mode of government for felon con- 
victs ; but free settlers will be ruled by nothing 
short of a system of civil liberty. It would bo 
idle to construct a constitution beyond the wants of 
the people who are to be benefitted by it, or beyond 
their capability of ‘enjoying it/ Thus a represen- 
tative government in New South Wales would, at 
present, be a wild and futile scheme. But the 
protection of an authority, limited und regulated by 
law, they have a right to domain^; and if English 
statesmen do not bestow it, other means will as- 
suredly be taken, and by which it will be obtained. 

Those who planted this colony, seemed to have 
viewed it, as if, on looking at their children, they 
had forgotten they were one day to grow up to be 
men. It is even now strong in manhood, but it is 
still under the discipline of infancy. It is hardly 
too much to say, c that as yet, nearly every ordi- 
nance of every governor has been illegal. By the 
25th of Geo. III. courts of justice were esta- 
blished, but their ^ powers were limited. When 
convened, “ the courts are for the trial and punish- 
“ ment of all such outrages and misdemeanors, as 
“ if committed within this realm (viz. England) 
“ would be deemed and taken according to the 
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' “'laws of this, realm to be ^treason or jhj^prison 
“ thereof; felony and misdemeanor.” By what 
* law then, and by what authority, andwherC is ‘the 
statute under; which the several governors have 
issued ordinances, in some instances creatingrfiew 
offences, and int>thers, inflicting new and unheard- 
of punishments ? These various persons have all 
assumed the legislative power. When the ordi- 
nances are issued; what court is to try the breach 
of them?-— Not the courts established under the 
25th of the king, for they havd no such power. 

It is in evidence, ’befope the committee, that one 
of the judges declared he should consider the ordi- 
nances of the governor as legal, as if enacted by 
parliament & and Mr, Riley has staged that, as a 
magistrate, be shcyuid have felt it his duty to obey . 
them 4 Is it not then, of importance to those who 
are to obey, as well as those who are to punish, to 
have this question solved — What right ha* the 
governor to make new laws, and to command 
obedience to them ? 

There is» besides, according to Mr. Judge-Ad- 
vocate Bent4 a large book of these ordinances, (he i 
complained of their number, «m4 proceed an inch, 
nation to collate them,) *>m& of them contradictory 
to eadh other, some vexatious, others no less . ab- 
surd than illegal. Ate all the edicts of these Jiuti- . 
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uians of New Soutl/ Wales, law B> and are they 
to be obeyed as such ? If broken by free-settlers, 
what court can take cognizance of the infraction of 
them ? Not surely the civil court ; and as to the 
criminal court, its powers and jurisdiction are 
limited by statute, and ^it cannot enlarge its own 
authority. Who has cier heard before of a court 
of criminal equity, which always presumed against 
the subject, and in which the ordinances of one 
man constituted the law of the state. The truth 
is here, as in Grenada in i 7t)4, to use the words 
of Lord Mansfield, “the inattention of the king’s 
“ servants/’ is the sole cause of this dispute. These 
king’s servants have never deigned to look into tlie 
legal part of the question, and it has been taken for 
granted, that the crown has the "power of delegating 
legislative functions without the authority of parlia- 
ment. The greet struggle for political existence, 
as a nation, in which we have been engaged, has 
kept the public attention from constitutional dis- 
putes, de minimis, on the other side of the globe ; 
so that complete impunity .has been given to a sys- 
tem of legal usurpation. I do not complain of all 
the ordinances *, mpny, on the contrary, were neces- 
sary and expedient ; but I deny the legality of the 
power that tnade^ them, and their success has 
furnished a dangerous precedent for other, acts of 
the same unconstitutional, though less beneficial, 
nature. * • 

In my letter to Lord Sidmouth I referred to some 

of the illegal orders which had been issued. Taxa- 

f ' ' \ 
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tion, without law, is now ifetAedied ; by; a short act, 
passed last year, to legalize for a period the impo- 
sition of certain taxes, and the question is to come 
under consideration this session. I know no stronger 
proof of the negligent conduct of his Majesty^ go- 
vernment than the proceeding in New South Wales 
in respect to the levying of taxes. Who would have 
imagined that Lord Liverpool, and the Privy Coun- 
cil for Trade, in 1812 , should have been so igno- 
, rant of law as to order their imposition without the 
authority of parliament ? 

But it is not only by the imposition of taxes that 
the governors of New South Wales have broken the 
laws of England ; they have all, without exception, 
ventured to legislate, and to give to their orders the 
authority of the statute laws of the land. No one 
has, however, more signally done this than Gover- 
nor Macquarrie. He has , by other acts, according 
to the evidepce before the committee, for all of 
which he is amenable to law, prevented free per- 
sons from landing in the colony he has sent free 
persons by force out of it ;t he has punished the 
misdemeanors of free persons with the punishment 
allotted to felon convicts ;% and he' has flogged 
free men without trial.§ Is it then too much 
to ask, under what authority these outrages have 

- — m * • 
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been committed ? (as ‘1 confidently state, there is 
no law to warrant them,) and to demand that some 
limit should be set to powers so abused. 

I have forborn to urge other proofs of the mischiefs 
arisiflg from the species of authority vested in the 
governor; every page a* the evidence is full of 
them, and their effects are visible in all quarters of 
the colony. I feel it, however, due to Governor 
Macquarrie, to state that, in my opinion, he has, in 
various instances, done much good to the colony, 
and for this he deserves great praise ; but hfb has also 
committed many serious errors. There is, perhaps, 
something in the nature of arbitrary power which 
weakens even the best intentions, and so perverts 
the unhappy holder of it as to turn even the good 
sought to be done into evil. 1 am sure many of the 
acts I have complained of are traceable to this cause, 
and it is my firm conviction that, if his authority Ijad 
been checked and controuled by the advice of a 
council, not one of his fatal mistakes would have 
occurred, and his administration would have been 
considered the only one which, since the settlement 
of the colony, had not been a grievance. 

** 

II. Courts of Law. 

It is not necessary to enter into a minute inves- 
. tigation of the constitution of the courts of law prior 
to the new patent ; their insufficiency ; their strange" 
anomaly to anything existing, elsewhere in any part 
of the civilized world, have been fully acknowledged. 
As the late Mr. J udge*Advocate Bent, in a dispatch 



bearing date the 19th of October, 1811, has ex- 
plained most fully the evils which that system 5f 
law had produced in the colony, 1 shall confine my 
observations to their present establishment. There 
are then five courts of judicature — the criminal, the 
governor’s, and the suprepie courts* ; the court of 
admiralty, and the high court of appeal. These are 
held in New South Wales ; but there is also a lieu- 
tenant-governor’s court, held at Hobart Town, in 
Vandieman’s Land. 

The judge-advocate presides in the criminal court,# 
and its members are six military officers chosen by 
roaster from the regiment on duty in the colony. 
It is in tact nothing beyond a general court-martial, 
having a smaller number of members than is usual 
in that species of -court in England. This court is 
held every three montlis ; tries all species of felony 
and misdemeanor (though it is principally confined 
to cases of capital felonies or serious crimes) ; and 
the majority of voices determines the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. The officers composing this 
tribunal have no additional pay for performing its 
duties ; but the judge-advocate receives a salary of 
12001. per annum : before thi$ court-martial all the 
free-settled, as well as the convicts, are liable to be 
brought to trial. 

Mr. Riley states, that he fias never heard of the 
governor’s interfering in the construction of this 
court, or refusing •his assent to the nomination of 
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any officer to sit therein his turn ; yet he possesses 
the power so to do : and though I believe the pre- 
sent governor to be incapable of such an act, I can- • 
not say the same of some of his predecessors ; nor 
can J answer for what may be the conduct of those 
who may succeed him. They may not be so scru- 
pulous, and if it ever should be the object of the 
government in New South Wales to destroy an in- 
dividual, the governor has the power of packing the 
court, and composing it wholly of persons under 
his iVnmediate influence and controul. The accused 
.has here no power of challenge— he may see on the 
bench his bitterest and openly avowed enemies, and 
he may thus become a victim to the private animo- 
sity of individuals ; or what is more likely to hap- 
pen, to the prejudices and ignorance of persons who, 
though good judges of simple facts, may never have 
been accustomed to weigh accurately the balance 
between conflicting testimonies. Therp are, besides, 
mixed cases of law and fact. Select a libel for ex- 
ample, in which a strong party feeling, no less than 
real ignorance of the difficult question to be deter- 
mined, might lead this species of court to take an 
erroneous vietf of the case, and to feel unwilling to 
interfere between the wish of government, and the 
rights of the subject. 

I do not know if fay information be correct, as 1 

* f * « 

have only received as yet the report of one party ; 
but it is not long-ago since a (rial wds had, and a 
verdict given, upon a prosecution of a libel agifinst . 
the governor, in which some symptoms appear of a 



dilemma of. tins nature. Let iis then see the difficult 
situation in which the judge-advocate stands— he 
may be the committing magistrate — he may take all 
the depositions — prepare the information himself— 
and be at once the prosecutor and judgfe. .Mr. 
Judge-Advocate Bent says, “the title of judge- 
“ advocate, with the circumstance of so large a 
“ majority of the court being composed of officers, 

“ either military or naval, gives the court so strong 
“ a military cast, that I may say all the officers, and 
“ most of the inhabitants of the colony, look upon 
“ the court in no other light than as a court-martial. 

“ On this account, the court of criminal jurisdiction . 
“ does not command that veneration and respect 
“ which ought ever to attend upon a court of justice ; 
“ and the free, respectable, and affluent inhabitants 
“ of the colony are rendered amenable to a jurisdic- 
“ tion originally intended for the summary investi- 
“ gation of the crimes of prisoners, and established 
“ two at a time, when there were no others but 
“ military and naval officers proper to be appointed 
“ to act as*members of a court of justice.”# In this 
opinion I most fully concur. There can surely be 
nothing more revolting to a fi^e-born Englishman, 
than to have, for his judges, a court clad in a 'military 
uniform ; and though, no doubt, generally directed 
by those high principles of honour which cha- 
racterize the professions to which its members be- 
long, yet at the same time liable to allthe tempta- 

» ' V ’• • . 
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tions to swerve from , their duty, from which they 
might be betrayed by their habits, interests, or pre- 
judices. I allow, if -it were not for the unseemly 
nature and appearance of this court, it is fully com- 
petent to try all common questions of felony and 
such misdemeanors, as have been clearly defined 
by statute ; and in all probability as equal and im- 
partial justice, in such cases, would be obtained 
there as in the courts of quarter sessions in Eng- 
land ; yet young officers in the army are only tole- 
rated as judges, because there are no better modes 
of trial in our military courts at home — their want 
of. experience — their habits of life — all unfit them 
for judicial situations ; and though, where the crime 
is so well defined by law, and the guilt is so plain, 
that no one can doubt the proofs by which it is 
established ; their verdict may be correct, yet a thou- 
sand questions must daily occur of the admissibility 
of evidence and of what constitutes legal proof, &c. 
&c. j for which decisions they must be among the 
least qualified of all men who can write and read. 

These objections are, to my mind, unanswerable : 
much stronger arguments might, however, be urged 
against the. system, when it is considered, that in 
all cases in which the governor, or his interests, 
are parties, the court to try them is paid by the 
crown, is appointed by the crown, and that the mem- 
bers hold their official, no less than their professional 
existence at its pleasure* „ 

Let us try then the difficulties in which 5 ' the 
judge-advocate is placed, by. an example. 
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The secretary to the governor is c f.x son of the 
government, newspaper, the only one that is pub - 
• fished in the colony ; he selects , alters , expunges , 
or amends all the articles that are therein pub- 
lished. On the 4th of January, 1817, a letter 
signed Philo-Free, appeared in the Gazette, allud- 
ing, in such terms as could not be misunderstood, 
to t • conduct of Mr. Marsden, the principal chap- 
lain of f he colony, and head of the missionary society 
in New South Wales. As the libel was gross, and 
the expressions unusually coarse and unbecoming, 
he determined to prosecute the printer and pub- 
lisher, and accordingly applied to the judge-advo- 
cate to file, or suffer him to file in his name, a 
criminal information against the printer of the Syd- 
ney Gazette, for tlje said libel. The judge-advocate . 
replied, on the 14th of January, to this letter, in 
which he declared, “ that if he could satisfy him- 
“ self that the; writer of the letter purposed, mali- 
“ ciously to defame any particular person or indi- 
“ vidua], he should have felt it his duty, and would 
u have performed that duty, of filing and exhibiting 
“ as the judge-advocate of the colony, a public 
“ charge against the printer, unless the author had 
“ been given up — he then concludes his letter in 
the following terms : “I shalljstill be very ready, 
“ if you persist in your purposg, and will furnish 
“ me with affidavits of persons, who, reading the 
“ letter, will make oath, on which, however, I hope 
“ they will duly pause, that any part, or the whole 
“ of it is, in their judgment, plainly and obviously 



“ directed against, and intended to designate your- 
“ self, comply with your request of exhibiting at 
“ the court of criminal jurisdiction, any individual 
“ in that respect you may think fit to present.” Mr. 
Marsdeh replied to this letter on the 1 6th of January, 
furnishing the necessary affidavits, yet stating in 
very moderate and guarded terms, his reasons lor 
still thinking acriminal information ought, cx-ojficio, 
to be filed against the printer and publisher of the 
alleged libel. To this communication the advo- 
cate-general sent a most singular reply. Your 
lordship will observe the distressing and ano- 
malous situation of the judge-advocate — he gives 
his opinion as a lawyer that there is no ground for 
a prosecution — he is, however, compelled to prose- 
cute, and he presides as judge to. try the very cause 
for the criminal pursuit of which he had already 
declared he saw no legal foundation. Mr. Marsden 
met with very harsh treatment throughout the whole 
of this business — not only was every possible im- 
pediment thrown in his way, but Mr. Wylde, the 
judge-advocate, wrote him a most severe reprimand 
for presuming to hold an opinion of the law upon 

i 

this subject different from his own — for having ven- 
tured, even in the humble and petitioning tone he 
had assumed to state that opinion — and above all, 
• lor his great presumption in consulting any legal 
adviser. He gives him, besides, and others in hi 
situation, the consolation of knowing that the law, 
as administered in England, is not his rule and 
guide ; but he having a distinct authority in New 
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So.uth Wales, should exert it according to his dis- 
cretion. * 

This reprimand I should have thought was enough 
for an offence (if any) that had been unwarily com- 
mitted. But your lordship, in the exercise of your 
discretion, also, has directed a letter of censuTe to 
be written, to Mr. Marsdeij, upon what grounds I 
know not. No imputation is cast by Mr. Marsden 
upon the motives or conduct of the judge-advocate ; 
and the letter from Mr. Goulburn is to my mind 
most inapplicable.* Mr. Marsden, it is true, had the 
presumption to solicit a public officer to re-consider 
his decision, and in order to induce him so to do, 
he, either from his own legal knowledge, or from 
that of others, adduced as an argument the practice 
of the courts in England. When the offences of the 
two parties sire contrasted — the circulator of the 
libel, and the sufferer under it, I cannot but think, 
that of the two letters, the one written by your lord- 
ship on the lBth of September, 1818, and the other 
by Mr. Goulburn, more resentment is shewn against 
the clergyman and magistrate, who presumed to 
complain, than against the person who had been 
convicted of inflicting the injury. The trial, how- 
ever, of this cause took place* the judge-advocate 
presiding in the court which was to decide a ques- 
tion upon which he had already given an opinion 
• there was no foundation for entertaining. A verdict 
was, however, pronounced jn favour of the plain- 
1 11 ' ~ """ ’ ~ r 


* (M.) Gaol Coni. 
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tiff. A circumstance occurred which was at least 
unusual. It belongs 'lo the office of j edge-advocate 
to declare the judgment of the court, and it is said 
to have bet'll done in the following terms : “ In such 
“ a case, involving in itself such personages in this 
“ colony, the person who delivers the judgment of 
“ the court, as their organ merely, does not think 
“ proper to make any observation on the case.” 
Now, with all due deference to the discretion of 
this law officer, I cannot conceive a case in which 
the judgment of the law officer of the crown, pre- 
'"siding at the head of the criminal court, would 
have been more practically useful to the adminis- 
tration of public justice. The plaintiff was a 
clergyman long resident in the colony ; — a magis- 
trate of unblemished character, an agent, with other 
benevolent persons in an enterprise of great philan- 
thropy and extensive usefulness. This respectable 
Individual is libelled in the government newspaper 
in the grossest and most offensive tefms — a prose- 
cution is commenced — a verdict of guilty is found 
—the author is not given up, but a new officer of 
whom the colony was ignorant, whom 'the law of 
England kno\ys not, is discovered to exist ; a cen- 
stir of the press in* the person of the chief secre- 
tary to the gqvernor, and this censor is found 
“ guilty of having .permitted a public letter to be 
•“ inserted in the gazette, which tends to vilify the 
“ public conduct of Mr. Marsden, .and which it 
“ was in the power of the defendant in his official 
“ capacity of secretary to his excellency the go- 
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. * u . vernor of this colony, to have prevented the 
“ publication of.” Thus then because forsd'oth 
the defendant was in authority, had the power to 
injure, and committed an injury ; the judge, who 
presides over a court of law, is to make „no com- 
ment upon his conduct;— -this may be souncl and 
legal discretion [more worldly I suspect than legal 
or sound] in New South Wales, but it would be 
thought very strange if these doctrines were pro- 
mulgated in the court of King’s Bench in 
England.# 

* ^ ~~ t 

* 1 have alluded to this trial to sheflr the evils of this junc- 
tion of two incompatible situations — those of. criminal accuser 
and of judge : it may, however, be worth while to relate tlie 
termination of this trial.— On the day appointed for the judg- 
ment of the court against the defendant, Mr. Moore, the coun- 
sel for the prosecution, said 44 under all the circumstances of 
44 the case, and as Mr, Garling and the defendant have thought 
“ proper to insinuate, ami indeed, directly to advance that, 
M# in consequence of having adopted the present course of pro- 
44 ceeding, the defendant had no opportunity of justifying the 
44 libel ; which he would have done, had a civil action been 1 
44 commenced ; it was not the wish of the prosecutor to call 
44 for the judgment of the court on Mr, Campbell, but, in 
44 order to give him that opportunity lie requires of justifying 
44 the libel [if such is in his power] it is tbe intention of the 
44 prosecutor to commence a civil action.” This was accord- 
ingly commenced and damages were awarded to the amount of 
2001, Those who are curious to se§ the effect of this censor- 

# ship, will do well to read the accoiyrt of the trial 
criminal court, as published by Mr. Secretary Campbell 
Sydney Gazette 9 . Mr, Rijey declares it 44 «iot to be feirly stated, 
44 and it was altogether a very partial report.”* UpOfo the 
* EvL Gaol Com, p. fff. * v 
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Whether the anomalous situation of this legal ' 
officer has produced generally the evil effects it is 
so well calculated to do, I will not take upon my- 
self to determine but, I am sure the legal adviser 
of the governor, his counsel and attorney “ whose 
“ orders he is to obey,” is an officer of justice who, 
whatever may be his other "qualifications, is not 
that species of judge, which the law of £ngland 
Contemplates in theory ; and which is reduced to 
practice in the courts of law at home. Mr. Riley 
deliberately affirms, that he believes the words of 
the commission are as above stated,* — that they are 
so believed to be throughout the colony ; and I 
leave the common sense of the English public to 
determine, whether a judge holding his office upon 
such terms, can practically enjoy that confidence 
m his fairness and impartiality, Which it is neces- 
sary he should possess for the furtherance of public 
justice. 

The governors court is composed of the judge- 
advocate, and two merchants of the town of Sydney .t 
It meets four times a-year, and it is a rule of the 


whole of thif proceeding, I shall make no comment. It is 
however, to be remembered, that Mr. Williams, compositor of 
the Sydney Gazette, swore that the manuscript of the letter 
signed Philo-Free, wbieh^fr. Campbell gave to Mr. Howe, the 
printer, in his presence ;4knd which was handed to him, was in 
Mr. Campbell’* hand writing, and Mr. Robinson, thief tlerk 
*o Mr. Campbell deposed to the same effect. 

* Evi. Gaol Com. W, 
f Ditto, 50. : 
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* * . fl 

governor’s to select different ^persons for each term 

of its sitting. The attendance is irksome, and 
there are among the inhabitants few fitted for the 
office, the court sitting every day except Saturday’s * 
and Sunday’s for a month and often longer*, it has 
jurisdiction over all pleas to the amount of 50 1. and 
no more. The. merchants who compose it receive 
no emolument, and the causes are decided by the 
majority of votes: from this court there is no 
appeal. 

The next is called the Supreme Court, and con- 
sists of a judge called the Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and two magistrates named by the governor.* 
This court meets also four times a-year and tries all 
pleas above 301., an appeal lies here from all causes 
under 30001. to t <the governor and judge-advocate 
whose decision is final ; and above that sum to the 
king in council. Mr. Riley says these two courts 
are by no ipeans adequate to the administration of 
justice in the colony. The courts constructed by^ 
the old patent, are considered to have been even 
more adapted to it ; this inconvenience arises from 
the confusion occasioned by their construction— 
the governor’s court has a jurisdiction to the amount 
of 301. and no more, the supreme court has none 
under 30l. so that, if a plaintiff should fail in proof 
of his whole demand, and tjj>e value be reduced 
under 301. he must then resort to a second trial 

before the governoris court, and* be subject to-, all 

■ * 

* Evi, Gaol Com. 51. 
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the heavy costs incurred in the supreme court, an'd 
possibly also those in the court of the governor. 
The inhabitants were so aware of the inconvenience, 
that many persons had declined bringing their 
actions, and others for fear of being turned round 
in the supreme court, commenced their actions for 
a less sum than was actually due to them, that they 
might not incur the risk of double costs. It thus 
appears that the new patent, the work no doubt of 
great legal authorities in this country, contains 
within itself more evils than the old one which it 
was designed to reotify ; the old abuse being pre- 
ferable to the new reform. Mr, Justice Bent, in his 
dispatch dated the 4th of November 1815, points 
out somefdefects which require to be remedied, and 
Mr. Riley mentions another evil,' viz. the intolera- 
ble fees which are levied in the governor's court , 
and which are fixed by the governor :# they are 
generally considered as being very high, and the 
costs attendant upon causes since the new patent 
has been proclaimed, absorb a large portion of the 
revenue of the country, and are much augmented 
from - what they were under ■ the old patent, and 
greatly beyond 'the means of the colony to afford. 
The judge-advocate’s salary is 12001. per annum, 
and his. fees are said to amount to .a similar sum.t 
I object greatly to tlys mode of remunerating law 
officers. It is difficult, sometimes to change a long 


* Evi. Gaol Com. 51. 
t Ditto. ’ 
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' established practice (howevej bad it may be) and 
the authors of this new patent must have been little 
.conversant with the best opinions on -this subject, 
and must have known as little of the recorded judg- 
ment of committee's of parliament. There i| no 
mode of payment so unbecoming a judge as that 
which is drawn from fees, taken out of the pockets 
of suitors in his own court. 

The high court of appeal I have already described. 
The court of admiralty has never been held, and 
the Lieutenant Governor's Court in Vandieman's 
Land is only for civil suits. Li that ill-used and 
shamefully neglected settlement, there is no cri- 
tniudl court* — “ to that circumstance is very consi- 
“ dcrably attributable the great proportion of of- 
“ fences which take place there, which at© much 
“ more numerous then in the same amount of 
“ population in New South Wales.* The inhabi- 
“ lants will suffer almost any crime short of mur- 
“ der to pass without persecution, rather than en- « 
“ dure tlie inconvenience of leaving their homes at 
“ the probable risk of ruin, and taking a voyage 
“ with their documents and witnesses to Port Jackr 
“ son, (a distance of six hundred miles,) this is/a . 
“ material inducement to die prisoners to commit 
“ offences under a hope, they will not be prose- 
“ cuted, and if they are so the chances are in fep 
* “ vour, that they will escape conviction/* It has 
occurred, in numerous instance*, that persons who 


Evi. Gaol Com. 61. 
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were known to have committed the greatestatrodi- 
ties in Vandieman’s Land, have, been brought to 
Sydney for trial, and owing to a deficiency of wit- 
nesses have escaped.* Mr. J ustice Bent in a dispatch 
to tbye colonial office, remarks “ that, in New South 
“ Wales there were three great houses exclusively 
“ devoted to the occupation of the governor, within 
“ the compass of thirty-five miles, and on which 
“ the labour of the government, servants and arti- 
fleers, — goverment materials and means have 
“ been expended to a large amount ; yet in the 
“ whole island of Vandieman’s Land, there is 
“ neither gaol-— nor court-house — nor church. 
“ and while new settlements and establishments 
“ are forrping, nothing is done, either for the wel- 
M fare or security, or the alleviation of the wretched 
state of the oid.^t Mr. Bates was sent out as 
deputy judge-advocate in 180.5, and remained there 
till 1814 or 15, receiving the salary,, but doing no 
duty: having no patent authority under which 
he could act.;}; During the eight or nine years he 
was there, neither civil nor military court existed. 
Martial law. was, indeed, proclaimed in 1812, in 
consequence bf enormities committed in the woods 
,by run-away prisoners : — murder, burning of stacks 
of com, and parading armed in the villages, were 
the offences which* led to this measure. During 

* a 


y Evi. Gaol Com? 61. 
t Append, ditto, (E.) 
X Evi. ditto, 180. 
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all this period, there was mo criminal justice, be- 
cause there was no criminal' tribunal there was 
* no civil process, because there was no civil Court. 
At present, by the late patent, the lieuten atlt-gover^ 
nor s court, with the deputy judg€-advocate presid- 
ing, assisted by two inhabitants, holds civil process; 
but the deficiency of criminal justice still continues. 
This, then, was the condition, and in the most im- 
portant particulars, is now the condition of a colony 
of above three thousand persons, in a British penal 
settlement, for th^ punishment , and reformation of 
offenders : — it has been thus fnanaged from the 
period of its plantation. Mr. Marsden writes in a 
letter, printed in the Appendix, and dated 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1818— -“The settlement at Port Dalrymple 
“ has now been .'established, I think, twelve or 
“ fourteen years, and no clergyman to this day.$ 
“ It is not to be wondered that So many horrid 
“ robberies and murders have been committedin 
“ that colony, ’ as the people are left without any 
' “ moral instruction whatever.” *Bdsir this feet, 
then, well*H3r your mind, my lord, that from 1805 
to 1818, in an English settlement for the correction 
of criminals, there was, for a jtortion of the tinted 
no means of executing acivilprocess. Durih^ all 
that period, thdire have been no eburts of justice**- 
,»o minister of the gospel*— qfrurch — no mpralor. 
religious education — and, le% it never be forgottep, 
likewise, that this is»the neglect of persons assum- 

: • ** 

*' There- is one at Hobart Town, the test of government. 



ing the title of British statesmen, who have thus 
governed a colony of felons and outcasts, in which 
t^e proportion of men tb women is as fifteen to 
one. " ’ ; 

N6 one can be Surprised at the number and 
enormity of the crimes which were committed. 
The wonder is, that the whole race has not been 
destroyed by tHeir hideous vices and enormities ; 
Sfodyet to this very settlement, Children just emerg- 
ing from infancy, — convicts for their first offences — 
transported for seven years, are, sent without com- 
punction ; and, tfie only difference between those 
transported here, and to New South Wales, is, that 
those who are believed to possess habits of industry, 
or die means of gaining their bread as artisans or 
labourers, are detained at Sidney, while only the 
refuse, the* vile, the idle, and the worthless, are 
transferred toYandieman’s Land. The practice, 
heretofore, has been to charter all the vessels to 
Sydney, leaving to the governors of New South 
Wales the ChoiCe of the cohvicts he would detain 
at that settlement, or send on to V&ndieman's 
Land. 1 sho t uld recommend, for the future, that 
the transports for each colony, both of male and 
female, should be selected at liome ; and that the 
ships shbuld proceed, to their respective destinations. 
*By these means, fht fine and beautiful settlement . 
bf Vandieman’s Land, may have some chance of 
obtaining convicts of another class, than town 
thieves and London pick-pockets. '■ 

- What the intention of the Colonial Office is in 
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this respect to this neglected colony, I have 
no means of knowing; but I. am sure a distinct 
'court of criminal justice is essentially required 
there, at which offenders may be speedily tried, 
and, if guilty, speedily punished. This aft of 
rational government will go far to remedy the mon- 
strous evils that have abounded in this colony for 
many years past. The record of offences com- 
mitted there, as well as the class of persons who 
were, in some instances, the authors of them, and 
who yet escaped % the punishment due to their 
crimes, must have been long ago transmitted to the 
Colonial Office. 

The information which 1 possess upon this sub- 
ject, convinces me, that no time is to be lost in 
establishing a court of criminal justice, separate and 
distinct from that which is held at Sydney; which, 
as far as Vandieman’s Land is concerned, affords 
no adequate protection to the person or properties 
pf its inhabitants. On a review, then, of tbp 
administration of justice in these settlements, it 
appears to be radically bad, and to give no satis- 
faction to the colonists, , who, as far as the. ev$* 
dence has gone, universally cqm plain of the mode 
by which the courts .of law are constructed, and 
their inadequacy to the business of the colonies.. 
Various projects have been proposed to remedy, 
these evils ; but the most feasible seems to be, ‘the 
appointment of a chief and two pUisxte judges, who 
might try all civil , pleas with. v pr without the inter- 
vention. of a jury. As to the expediency of at pre- 
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sent- establishing that piode of trial, I have not yet 
made up my mind. The chief-justice might per- 
manently remain at Sydney ; the other . two might 
alternately visit, as criminal judges, Vandieman’s • 
Land, holding an assize there, for felonies, twice a 
year. 

In 'respect to die trial by jury, at Sydney, in 
criminal cases, though, at present, there might not 
be enough persons of established respectability in 
the settlement to serve as jurymen, yet, at least, 
there are enough to form half % pannel. "I should 
think it might be now advisable to allow die gover- 
nor the power of nominating; as jurymen, six offi- 
cers, in the army or navy, as at present arranged by 
roaster, and die other half to be composed of the 
respectable inhabitants. The whole machinery of 
gammoning and selecting, would - be most easily 
set in motion^ and the principle is already recog- 
nized in the nomination of two of die inhabitants 
as assistants to the judge-advocate in the governor’s 
court. But if this division of authority should not 
be thought advisable, 1 would, sooner than not have 
the trial by jury in criminal cases, select the whole 
ttaelve from among # 16 free and respectable inhabi- 
tants of the colony. The chief-justice would pre- 
side at the court, and be aided by the puisne judge 
who was not on thg circuit. The judge-advocate 
might, at a diminished salary, and no fees but those 
of hig profession,* act as the attorney-general of the 
crown, and prosecute all cases where the cr6w» 
was a party. ■ 
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POLICE. 

> 

The police of New South JiVales may *be^cQ£l*» 
sidered under the following heads. 1st. The' 
magistrates residing in Sydney and the country; 
2d. The constables and inferior officers. 3d. The 
number of offences committed, and their punish* 
meats. 

• ' * . at . , 

MAGISTRATES. 

* ' V \ 

The manner in which they are appointed, has 
been already mentioned* as well as Mr. Riley**' 
opinion of the necessity of some check being im- 
posed on the power of the governor in this parti- 
cular. When that gentleman left the colony, there 
were in it ten magistrates: viz. three in Sydney ; 
one in Liverpool ; two in Paramatta ; and font in 
Windsor, and the neighbouring districts. Some , 
addition to that number, in his opinion, was rieee*. 
sary; the* colony having suffered inconvenience 
from die want of them* both in the capital, and at 
Sydney. All these persons hold their situation**^* 
the sole will and pleasure of the governor^ who* 
can, without assigning Any reason, dismiss them - 
.from their offices. , . 

The supermtendant of police sits every day at 
the court-house in Sydney. Thefre is, besides, a 
magistrate of the week, who heal* complaints at 
his own residence; and the whole of the magis- 
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tratesof Sydney mee£, every Saturday, thus forming 
a bench-Hthe police magistrate presiding. 

They take cognizance of offences which have 
been committed in the course of the week ; and 
jthe punishments they inflict are either corporeal, in 
the nature of flogging, hard labour in the gaol-gang, 
or transportation to the coal-river. The whole 
okf* of small offences i»ay be considered as being 
sunder their jurisdiction,# and they punish summa- 
rily those who would otherwise be committed to 
.prison , -and tried at the criminal court. "Few free 
p^raons-are ever ■sent to the coal-river by them, 
kptess it is for a breach .of an order of the gover- 
>UQl£s» to which that punjehment is the penalty. 
Such* for instance, as illidt distillation, Mr. Jones 
the commi fleet that >tbe governor had 
^;an <?i rder, in which he imposed the punish- 
*meat of transportation to Newcastle, and hard 
htibtour there, on : conviction before Jhe bench of 
xm^Strates, of, any person engaged in that offence. 
Themere feet being sworn to, that the accused had 
distilled, dr a piece of a still being found in his 
house* subjected him to being sent to the coal-river 
lor three years; apd that several instances had 
octasaed, in which that sentence had been carried 
into execution. Where the governor discovered 
.die power to enact guch a law, and to enforce it by 
•such a penalty, . I am, at a loss to learn. The act 


* Fifty-four Minutes of Evidence, 
t One hundred and forty-four Minute* of Evidence/ 
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on his part is decidedly ill<jgal ; and, I make no 
doubt, he has long ago received from the Colonial 
Office great censure for his arbitrary and unwarrant- 
able conduct. Besides the pow er of transportation 
to the coal-river, which the pencil of .magistrates 
possesses, the police magistrate* has also the same 
authority exclusively entrusted to him; and he, 
sitting alone, cau order a prisoner to that place for 
the term of two years. The governor, too, per- 
sonally acts as a magistrate, f as far as relates to 
ordering*punishmentS ; “ which the magistrates of 
“ the colony look at with the greatest regret, con- 
“ sidering it diminishes the dignity of the high 
“ station he holds : — he orders prisoners to be 
“ corporally punished, without having the com- 
“ plaints against/ them enquired into before the 
“ sitting magistrate of the week, the police magis- 
“ trate, or the weekly bench of magistrates — 
“ without evidence or oath given before himself, 

“ or any other person.— No other magistrate in^ 
“ the colony does the same.” The punishment of 
transportation to the coal-river is used for small 
thefts, and “ for offences which it would not be 
“ politic to bring before a criminal conrt, or before 
“ the bench of magistrates, who would probably 
“ inflict one that was much more severe.”^ This 


Minutes of Evidence, 
f Fifty-eight. 

$ Ditto. 
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is the course of what ( is called justice, as it is admi- 
nistered at Sydney at Paramatta, and at W ind- 
sor, the same system is established. 

• , Constables. 

These officers are selected either from among the 
prisoners in the service of government, who have 
conducted themselves in a manner to merit favor 
being shewn them; or from free persons,— but they 
are represented to be so ill-remunerated, that no 
person of any repute will take t upon theih the irk- 
some duty unless *driven to it by distress. The 
town of Sydney is divided into districts, a watch 
house is erected in each of them, and a day and 
night constable appointed : they are paid in the 
following manner. They receive rations from the 
store, cioathing or allowances of spirits ; and in 
some instances, the labour of one or two men : who 
are also allowed rations which the constables take 
and leave them to shift for themselves. This is the 
general practice, but some masters leave the men 
their' rations, and exact the payment of a certain 
sum per week,* This practice is justly considered 
one of the greatest .evils of the colony, and must 
continue to be as it has aH along been, the source 
of many of the cfipies committed.’ n There is 
f ‘ another great evil.which ought to be remedied, . 
“ as it brings many unfortunate naan to the gallows. 

“ Government employs a great many overseers, 


* Fifty-si*. 
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‘ “ 'constables, watchmen, See. Instead of any pecu- 
“ niary remuneration, the government allows them 
•“ one or more convict servants, victualled from the 
“ king’s store. These convict servants given to 
“ overseers, are generally allowed by their* meters 
“ to go where they please, and to employ them- 
“ selves in any manner they like, on condition of 
“ giving to their masters, their ration from the 
“ king’s store ; and in addition to this, a certain 
“ weekly sum in money — some 6s. others 10s. per 
“ week, «nd some more. Many of these, servants 
“ are unable, and some are willing to earn their 
“ own provisions, and the sum of money weekly 
“ demanded from them. When these servants 
“ come to be pressed by hunger, or expose them- 
“ selves to the dagger of punishment, for not ful- 
“ filling their engagements to their mutexs, they 
tk frequently run otf into the woods, and live by 
“ 'plunder unjtil they are apprehended, and not un- 
“ frequently for capital oflences. I committed 
“ three such characters last week, and two of them 
“ were for. capital crimes.' Seldom a week passes 
“ but what some of these men are brought forward 
“ for serious crimes. This system is*very injurious 
“ to the public welfare, and ought to be for ever 
“ abolished. I do not see why one prisoner should 
“ be a slave to another. If a man merit any re- 
“ muneration for his services, a better mode, more 
“ consistent With th§ principles of common justice 
“ and humanity might be suggested. This is a sys- 
“ tern pregnant with every moral evil ; — as it is 
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“ turning a body of ^jdle, worthless characters at 
“ large, in the settlement under no controul ; for 
“ as long as they can find the means to satisfy their 
“ masters by theft, or otherwise, they may live in 
“ any manner they like.”* 

The constables in all parts of the colony are no- 
minated out of the same class, and paid in the same 
manner ; the consequence; is just what might have 
been expected — the constables are offenders them- 
selves, and they possess neither character nor au- 
thority. Mr. Jones, speaking of the .repeated 
attempts to escape, and the daring facility with 
which they are executed, says — that prior to a ship 
sailing, the chief constable goes on board to search, 
and sometimes a constable is sent on board to re- 
main there — but with all their yigilance the men , 
contrive to get away, and in some instances the 
constables themselves have gone. f The system of 
paying public service by convict laboqr is not con- 
fined to constables, &c. 

Mr. Justice Bent informed the committee, that 
in the commissariat department convicts are em- 
ployed as clerks, who have convict servants 
allowed them', and as a proof of how well the 
matter is now arranged he ’added that a person 
came to him and his brother, the late judge-ad vo- 
.cate, and proposed 'that if we would apply for a 
person to he taken off the storeif and take him as 


.* Appendix — letter of Mr. Marsden. 
f One hundred and forty-one. 
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otlr servant and allow him to be on his own hands , 
he would make a set of harness for nothing * This 
proposal to the principal law officers of the settle* 
menty induced the committee to ask the witness, if 
it was generally understood ^that a simitar indul- 
gence would be rewarded in such a manner, • and 
the answer was, — I believe it was a common thing 
in the colony & , 

The punishments inflicted in New South Wales 
are of various kinds, viz.— -death, transportation to 
the coal-river, hard labour in the gaol-gang, and 
flogging. The latest accounts fcid before the com- 
mittee, of the administration of the criminal law, 
are from the 2d of December, 1816, to the 31st of 
October, 1817, during that period ninety-five per- , 
sons were brougty to trial before the criminal court. 
From the manner in which the charges are set 
forth, it is not altogether clear how many of. them 
were tried fojr capital offences, a great part in Eng- 
land would so have been, and would probably 
have received sentence of death— seventeen were, 
however, condemned ; of these, four were for mur*- 
der. — In this record there is no statement of how 
many suffered'; but from looking over the account, 
for some years, no unreasonable severity appears .to 
have been practised in this respect. The criminal 
offences seem, however, to* # be increasing eveij 
beyond the fair ratio of an augmenting population. 
The calendaf of September Sessions of 1817 was 
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One hundred and twenty-three. 
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peculiarly heavy — no less than eighty persons were 
for trial, of whom ter/ were for murder, aud a large 
proportion of the remaining number for the most 
serious offences, such as house breaking, highway 
robbery," c#tle stealing, &c* &c. 

The principal secondary punishment in New 
South Wales, is transportation; and 1 believe, it is 
attended with effects, similar to those which follow 
the adoption of the same system in England, with 
however, this difference, that whereas the convict 
at home is transported from England to .the Anti- 
podes, the convict abroad is only sent a few 
miles from the scene of his home and his guilt : the 
spot selected in this colony to which convicts arc 
banished, is called Newcastle aud the coal-river, 
where they are employed from sun-rise to sun-set 
in. hard labour, in. the coal and lime works, or in 
cutting cedar for the use of government — but even 
this mode of punishment will soon cease, if it has 
not done so already, to be a safe mode of correc- 
tion to the criminal — reformatory it has never been. 
There is no attempt made to improve, by moral or 
religious instruction, the wretched beings who are 
sent there. There is no clergyman, and I believe 
no church ;* the prisoners sent there seem to be con- 
sidered as men dead to all hope, and lost to all 
chance of amendment ; they may be so, the lessons 
taught in the prisons at home, in the hulks, and 


* Since this was written, and the evidence given, a church, I 
hear, has been built, and a clergyman nominated. 


iii the colony, may have su«k their charactersnto 
this state of apathy and moraf debasement,— but in 
•this place of torment, the young and the old - r men 
and women ; the novice and the hardened ; the 
timid and the desperate — -are associated indiscri- 
minately together. I conclude, my lord, you have 
never seen the gallies in France, or the presidii of 
Naples and Spain. I have visited them all, and there 
witnessed the state of wretchedness, crime, and de- 
spair, the natural consequences of these intermixtures 
of character and ag^s. Mr. Riley says, besides that, 

“ transportation to the coal-rive/ has become lately 
“ very prejudicial to the colony; for the most de- 
“ sperate characters have made their escape from 
“ thence, and got round to the settlement on the 
“ Hawkesbury. It is considered it will very shortly 
“ become' a totally ineffectual mode of secondary 
“ punishment. 1 ’^ 

The gaol-gangs are established in different dis- 
tricts — at Sydney, Paramatta, Windsor and Liver- , 
pool. The prisoners sentenced to theta work at 
the dock-yards at heavy labour, in -the repair a i 
roads, and in such public works as the magistrates 
shall direct— they wear party coloured dresses, ahd 
arc lodged at night in the gaols. By an ordered 
the governor dated September, 1.814, “ the magis- 

trates are directed to make, quarterly returns of • 
“ all the punishments ordered by them on defin- 
“ quents residing in their respective districts ; ' and 
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“ he commanded, iy the strongest manner, that 
“ they should inflict 'corporal punishment as seldom 
“ as possible, but to substitute in its stead, con- 
“ finement in the stocks for petty crimes, — and 
“ either sqlftary confi, uement or hard labour in the 
“ gaol-gang, according to their judgment of the 
“ classes of offence, still keeping in view the 
“ general conduct and character of tire delin- 
“ quent.”# These rules are, to my mind, most 
.praise- worthy, and evince the laudable desire of 
Governor Macquarrie, not onfy to make himself 
acquainted with the moral condition of the people 
under his government, but also to impose some 
check on the power of the magistracy.— -The gaol 
gang is composed of persons, who are either sent 
, there for idleness, or for the commission of some 
petty crime. j* They are confined in the gaol, and 
are compelled to work the whole of the day -with- 
out being allowed any time to labour for them- 
t selves. The species of work in which they are 
employed, is described to be of the most trouble- 
some kind, and the most repugnant to them— they 
are always under the eye of a particular overseer, 
anH if of desperate, habits, they labour in irons.;}: 
In respect to the corporal punish men tofflogging— 
from the creditable ^exertions of the governor, it is 
’to be hoped that barbarous, disgusting, and unpro^ , 


* four hundred and eight, 
f Ten. 

% Eleven, 
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fitablc practice has been much discontinued. No 
evidence is,- however* furnished of the number of 
lashes ordinarily given, or the amount of punish- 
ments of this nature within the year. With the 
exception of the free men, *who were flogged by 
the public executioner, under the order of the 
governor, for a trespass, no firee person seems to 
have suffered that degradation, except from the 
sentence of the criminal court ; the convicts are, 
however, all liable to its infliction at the sole will 
and pleasure of es*ch magistrate. Mr. Riley has 
known of one hundred lashes bbing given, but in a 
more lenient manner, according to the report of 
military officers, than the same punishment inflicted 
on our brave soldiery.* On a review then, of the 
whole system of police and discipline as adminis- 
tered in New South Wales, — the question to be 
discussed is, does it answer its end, is it salutary 
and corrective ? or are its severities and inflictions 
productive of no reformation. In the first {dace, 
the whole amount of this punishment is by ho 
means known ; all that is precise and particular is 
confined to the indictments and sentences of the 
criminal court.*- -There is no seturn of the number 
of prisoners and others sent by the magistrates, or 
superintendant of police, to tl)e coal river, which 
.list must be enormous from the rapid increase of 
convicts at that place. It must also be jemem- 
bered that this list is Constantly changing, the same 

* Eleven. 

I 




person seldom continuing there above two years, arid 
the fair average sboulH be under one year. It also 
appears that the floating criminal population trans- - 
ferred to this new penal settlement, thus constantly 
changing, ffinounted in 1817, to four hundred and- 
fifty-one convicts out of five hundred and fifty-three 
persons, viz. three hundred and ninety-four men, 
forty-six women, and eleven children, whereas in 
1816, it was only two hundred and forty-five men, 
forty-seven women, and twelve children. A state 
of 'society, I hope, not existing jn any otlfer part of 
the globe. * 

I would ask ‘ if, any where else, even in coun- 
tries where the government are most indifferent to 
the morals of their subjects, there can be found a 
penal establishment ; call it what you will, gallies, 
or hulks, or presidii, where care is not taken to 
provide moral and religious instruction for the 
criminals. After having passed their term of im- 
prisonment, what must be the state of the men, the 
women, and children who return to their original 
home from this abode of miseiy and crime. Offen- 
ders, of aU descriptions are sent there; the criminals 
on whom sentence of death has been passed "and 
remitted; those whose sentences extend to a term 
of years, from fourteen to one ; those who are sen- 
tenced for shorter ..periods : in a word, convicts in ' 
a state of the deepest moral guilt, down to offenders 
against the public police, are assembled together— 
all treated alike ; that is to say, all submitted to 
hard and painful labour— no, pains taken to reclaim 



. '-rto correct — to reform. These are, then, the tri- 
umphs of our penal code onithe other side of the 
globe. This is the result of me expenditure of font 
millions of money, and waste of life and comfort- — •. 
of which we can form no correct estimate, but 
of which we may gain some'notion from the pub- 
lished accounts of this colony. Is it then surprising 
that despair of all improvement should have arisen 
#in the minds, of even the most zealous of philan- 
thropists, and that Mr. Marsden should feel, that 
“ no on§ possessed of the smallest spark of liurna- 
“ nity, can enjoy *one happy pioment from the 
“ beginning to the end of the week/’# t Any one 
who carefully examines the criminal returns which 
are published in the Appendix to the report of the 
committee, must observe the great augmentation 
of crime beyond its due ratio to the increased popu- 
lation. In the report of the House of Commons 
of *1 S 1 2, a statement appears in evidence, that in 
the year ending August, 1S07, one hundred and 
seventeen persons were arraigned before the crimi- *" 
nal tribunal : If we were to content ourselves with 
contrasting this return with the one already referred 
to, as given for 18t7, the most satisfactory conclu- 
sion must be drawn of the stat£ of moral improve- ' 
ment which* had taken place ii} the period of ten 
-years : but this inference would be most fallacious, 
in 1807, all offenders of evefy description were 
brought before the criminal cour.t; — at present 

• ’’ ’ ~ ’ ■ ■ -i - 
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'hardly any one is tried there, except for the most 
serious crimes. To . the list, then, of criminals in 
1817, there must be aided all those who have been 

* 

sent 'to the coal-river by the magistracy or superin- 
tendent of ^police, and those also who labour in 
the gaol-gang. Thu!, even upon the scanty data 
furnished, as to the number of these punishments, 
the conclusion to be drawn is, that crime has in- 
creased, and is increasing to a frightful .extent.,* 
This is the true inference ; and none would be 
more fallacious, than that which rested its founds- 

c 

tion on the returns of the criminal court. 

THE MORAL CONDITION OP THE INHABITANTS. 

A 

There is, perhaps, no subject upon which it is so 
difficult to obtain a correct knowledge as this— even 
in the old, long-settled countries in Europe : as there 
is none in which first appearances^ are so often 
belied by farther examination. These difficulties 
are yet greater in a society so singularly constructed 
as that existing in New South Wales ; ..where, from 
its very nature, the moral standard must be low — 
Where nothing seeipa to be left to take its natural 
course — where the government is absolute and arbi- 
trary — more than one-half of its population .lately 
redeemed from peiyal bondage : and so large a pro - * 
portion of the remainder feion-convicts. There 
are, however, circumstances in this assemblage of 
human-beings, fortunately for the world, peculiar 
to it. In the first place, out of 20,379 inhabitants, 
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* (which the settlements of New South Wales and 
Vandieman’s Land contained in 1817,) |hree 
thousand two hundred and! thirty were felon-con- 
victs j maintained at the expense of the government : 
of these three hundred and eighty-two^erc women ; 
when, subtracting the children, to the number of 
four hundred and sixty-five, the males are in the 
proportion of seven to one. Of the persons who 
were not victualled, and who may be considered as 
free,* either from never having been convicts, or 
from having been pardoned or emancipated, or 
worked out their time, there fvere seven thousand 
three hundred and eighty-six men, three thousand 
three hundred and eleven women, and. three thou- 
sand and eighty-four children ; the males being 
somewhat more ‘than two to one. The remainder 
of the inhabitants* who are victualled, amount, in 
the civil department, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty-seven ; in the military, to one thousand 
three hundred and fifty-eight ; and of free persons, 
who for a certain period of time receive a certain 
allowance of food, &c. to one thousand nine hun- 
dred and forty-nine : so that above six thoiisand 
persons are, in this colony, maintained at the public 
expense. It would not be .difficult to draw a* just 
Conclusion of what necessarily must be the condi- 
tion of a settlement in which the proportion of the 
sejces is of this alarming inequality; where one- 
sixth of the inhabitants, at least, are felons, and 
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where, probably, more than one half of the re r 
maiqder have recently hern tn the same condition. 
But the evidence before the committee is decisive 
upon that subject. The testimony of Mr. Riley 
is, to my migd, conclusive ; temperate and cautious, 
as it is, and disposed, as he evidently appears to be, 
to view the condition of the colony in the most 
favourable light. 

The settlement in New South Wales is composed 
of four principal towns or townships: — Sydney 
containing seven thousand one hundred and thirty- 
five souls ; Paramatta, three thousand one hundred 
and twenty-four ; Windsor, four thousand two huu- 
dred and fifty-seven ; Liverpool, oue thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-two ; and, lastly, die coal-river 
and Newcastle, five huudred and fifty-three. 

In Vandieman’s Land, at Hobart Town, two 
thousand six hundred and fifty-five ; and at Port 
Dalrymple, five hundred and sixty. In this ill- 
fated settlement there were five hundred and twelve 
male, and. thirty-two females. I have ..retrained 
from entering into a minute examination of the 
returns published in the Appendix of the Repojrt ; 
but the convict population, on the full jratiou of 
government allowance, was, in IS 17, at Sydney, 
six hundred and twepty men, one hundred and 
seventeen women, and five hundred children ; at 
Paramatta, four hundred and eight men, one hun- 
dred and eighty-five women, and one hundred and 
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seven children ; at Windsor, two hundred and 
seventy men, two women j and five children; at 
Liverpool, one hundred Mid seventy-nine men, and 
no women or children ; at Newcastle,- three hun- 
dred and ninety-four men ^-forty-si x^lvomea , and 
eleven children. The more these returns are con- 
sidered, the more satisfied every rational and think- 
ing person must be of the evils which the dispro- 
portion of the sexes cannot fail to produce. 

The constant influx of thousands of males an- 
nually imported Into the colony, and the small 
addition of female convicts, will account for the 
corruption of manners which exists there, and pre- 
clude, till the system is changed, all chance of a 
better state of public morality. 

According to Mr. Riley, the society in New 
South Wales is divided into four classes. 1st. The 
officers, nav#l and military, and private gentlemen 
who reside in Sidney, and who are, for the mo|£ 
part, engaged in mercantile pursuits.# 2d. A cer- 
tain number of persons, of very creditable habits, 
who have come free from England^ and have esta- 
blished themselves as tradesmen, or otherwise, in 
the towns.- 3d. Many persons who are also house- 
holders and traders, who- have been prisoners. 
4th. Prisoners and free labourers. The first and 
second classes must, of necessity, be extremely 


* Nineteen. 
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small,' and, in all probability, possess nearly the 
same morals and mariners as persons in a similar 
situation at home. It is upon the 3d and 4th 
classes, that the frame of society established here 
must eperate/and upon whom this penal. experiment 
has been made here it is, that we must look for 
the fruits, and learn if this scheme of convict colo- 
nization has answered or failed. 

To begin with the convicts in the government 
service -During the time they are so employed, 
supposing five hundred of them r so engaged in the 
town of Sydney, Mr. Riley considers, that one 
hundred, or one-fifth of the whole, are unable to 
find extra labour, even if they were disposed to 
seek it, and have no means, besides robbery and 
plunder, to provide lodgings, or any other comforts.# 
This, then, is a contrivance to perpetuate crime. 
Of the thefts committed, by far the greatest part 
^re done by prisoners in the service of government. f 
Those who are sent to the settlers, if suited to the 
purposes for which they are required, bedome bet- 
ter ; but those who are otherwise employed, (the 
great proportion) remain unreformed.^ On the 
arrival of a ship, the government select ^the most 
valuable convicts — - such as carpenters, wheel- 


* "Tea— twenty-one. 
f Fifteen. 

+ Thirteen. 
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Wrights, bricklayers, masons— -and retain them for 
their own employ.* These drisoners are the woi$t 
. off m the colony ; for the better they, are-— the more 
honest, sober, and industriousthey become— the less 
* likely are they toobtaiwthat reward of gded conduct, 
which is sought by all: viz. emancipation, ora 
ticket of leave, which enables them to work cm their 
own account. Mr. Riley allows the instances to 
be rare * btit he knows of one honest and industrious 
man, who- bad been so employed for fifteen years, 
who had often applied, without success, for emanci- 
pation .t Thus, then, as far as reward, and die hopes 
of it, are inducements to good conduct, the convict 
in the employ of government is not only less likely 
to obtain any remission of his sentence, but is con- 
demned to hard labour in the company and society^ 
of that vile and infamous class of felons who work 
in* the gaohg^ng.t The prisoner, too, is perfectly 
aware of the disadvantages under which industry^ 
and mechanical skill labour ; for a practice prevails 1 ' 
among them to conceal their acquirements ancfdis- 
avow their knowledge, and they are.instructed -fcft 
toido by the thieves, who, being transported there 
for a second-time, are alive to the mischiavohs»alv' 
.surdities of the system,§ Those Who can obtain 
-employment may earn from teft to fifteen shillings 

# * * *'dPedVe. . 1%si)f. < 4bras> 
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per week.* The best portion of the convictsj^eing 
selected tjy thegoyerhznent, the remainder axe dis- 
parsed amopgthe settlers ; the , idler, ignorant* and 
worthless* , the; London . and town thieves* and pick' 
pockets arejdistfibuted through the colony as domes' 
tic and farming .servants.! The unfortunate settler is 
compelled to take them* and is besides not only to 
cloath them in. the same proportion, that the prison- 
§t?/s are clothed in the employ of government* but 
also to give them 1QJ. per annum for their extra 
labour # so that, by this system the idle and useless 
'tpe as wellor bettelr paid than the honest and indus- 
triotfe, -'Though it he true*, that die discipline of a do* 
mastic family has produced some reformation, § and 
particularly among those whose fortunate lot it is to be 
jPttb^lQn farms, withreapectable persons in the coun- 
try, yet theaeare pines in the lottery of life which fall 
^^rtoraoffew, the greater number of^ettkr. 
wbewant servants,, have distributed among them* 


them who are worse than useless* 


arc auy 

ar^considered as . offences against the 


end discretionof the governor, and . the 
uifortun*^ colonist applying to the superi ntendi n g 
for a^dmnestic and agricultural ^ in 

satisfaction of luif^rgpnest an jdl<e and uselbss thief. 
: ijtjr s^ys ibapf the prisoners are suited to 
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the wantsof the settlors, the chance of reform is 
favourable; but when persods, srich as 'Ob ove de- 
► scribed, are sent, as domestis servants; they earn 
little wages — they endeavour to run away from 
their masters, and after having committed ah serts of 


offences are frequently returned to the government 
gang * In the early stages of society here from . „ 
the scarcity of labour, every mail was desirable whd •- 
had cc^mmdn strength ; but that is not the case 
now. Men are only valuable tothedbttler whd 
possess the power *of rendering themselves useful 
on a farm. The worst' convicts ate said to be from 
‘ the London gaols, fnadoubt from die vices of idle* 
ness and profligacy; in which they are timiMgd fcftn 
their birth, in such &li§jpital as London ; as well 
as from the deplorable management of these reofep- 
taclesrof misery and ghilt. Those fortunate con- 
victs, however, who had been settled as domestic 


servants in' a country hunily* for some years, 
stated, ip point of morals and conduct, "to .be pretty *' 
much in n class with foe labourer in foe mother 

i , ’* 

country 4 * But there is a custom prevalent amOn§ 
idpersons of property thatef itself speaksvotor&eS, 
as to the^inidtf generally entertained of * 
, mastic servants ; they do *0? tfetp wider {te foitffs 
’-vf their master s. « I neve*,” said . Mf. Bitey,' 

41 bade man temnt sleep under my roof, fshcnW 

- |W I * "H i ft ' ft ■■■ £*« 1 a » 4 . w i i II M * frri u ii fm' ii lf irti. mm i 
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“ not have thought my property safe if the servants 
M had slept nnder the same roof >-iit would have 
8 been an improper source of temptation. 5 * He 
was asked by the committed, if that was die pre- 
vailing practice" throughout die colony, and his 
answer was, “ Yes ; with every person both in town 
** and country who could afford to build a separate 
“ room.** Mr. Chief Justice Bent declared die pub- 
lic morals of the convicts to be at a very low rate ; 
be and hit brother, the Judge- Advocate, had four 
pr five of them as domestic servants ; he did not 
: believe any reformation had been worked in them,- 
transportation had been a punishment for former' 
offences, bid as to a change in their character, none 
had been effected; they behaved well, and were 
trusted by him, but since his departure he believes 
they have been all Bent to the coal-river. He con- 
siders this to be true of die domestic servants tit 

« 

^Sydney, but he allows, that in die country they 
have die best chance of being reformed. - ! Mr. 
Jones, the partner of Mr. Riley, who had con- 
stantly resided in the colony for nine years, in- 
fbrtned die committee, that the general character 
of the servants in the colony wasvery bad* that he 
scarcely knew a settjer who did not make great and 
* constant complaintsagainst his servants for bad con- 
duct and insubordination ; he saw ;no. difference 


• Twenty-two. f One hundred and twenty two— three. 
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'■between town and country, all Were bad, and con- 
siderable insecurity was felt both as to person and 
„ property, he believed, howevei^ the colony to be inSb- 
proved in morals, as far as the rising generation was 
concerned, though not so in those sent : . many Of the 
persons transported years ago Have become respectable 
people, and are taking great pains with their families ; 
but the convicts sent out now, do not improve at ail.* 
Since this evidence was given in the last session of 
parliament, information of the most alarming nature 
has beeif received /rom the colony, upon thisim- 
portant subject ; — a deterioration of morals has 
taken place to such an extent as to alarm the; moot 
confident, and dispirit the most zealous. From the 
Hgfiux of so many thousand of. convicts, within the 
last three years, all hope of improvement has ceased, 
and the colonist is in a state of constant anxiety 
both %r the safety of his person, no less than his 
property. A measure, however, has been adopted 
which is said already to have been attended with* 
good effects. The barracks for the male convicts . 
have been furnished and occupied ; the immediate 
jppult has been a diminution of the nfimber of thefts 
and other offences, but the worst spirit of insubotdfc^ 
nation still exists, and the convicts are beginning te 

feel their own superiority in, number and forpe.. 

■ * ^ 

The construction of this barrack is good, if care be 

" "" ■‘ i — 1 • '' 1 *"* - - r 
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taken to place its inmates under a strict and whole-' • 
some discipline ; but if, on the contrary, nothing of 
this kind is done, nefer will there be an experiment, 
more fatal to the peace an diprosperity of the colony. 
If this barrack is to be another Newgate, there is 
an end of all hope of reform* The mere fact of 
fiye hundred men being placed together in one build- 
ing is, of itself, alarming ; and unless they are sub- 
jected to a rigid course of moral and religious treat- 
ment, the consequences are certain. Besides, large 
I’as^s this building, I doubt ita sufficiency for the 
thousands of convicts now annually serit out — the 
effective demand for their labour must be so redtlced 
as to throw a greater number than even this barraoj^ 
can hold, upon the hands ^government, who 

be, besides, lodged somewhere,' as well as maifii* 

! ' - 

tamed, at an enormous expense. . I view this part 
of the subject with greet anxiety, as not only the 
moral improvement, but the lives and properties of 
the whole colony depend upon the success of this 
new arrangement. In respect to the women convicts, 
the* letter of Mr. Marsden, which I printed last 
year, and which is now on the minutes of the com- 
mittee, is confirmed in every particular byM r - Riley, 
who adds, that of the. women who go out, great, 
• numbers quit the service of tbeir masters, and sub- , 
out by prostitution ; considerable willingness 
exists among them to be taken a§ servants, at least 
■among those who have been prostitutes (the case 
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of almost alt of them,) because they tfonsrder that 
by going info a family they will be controuled, add 
.if they conduct themselves ill,\their employers 'tskd 
complain to the magistrate, who will order them 
into the factory, and if more^flagrantly than usual^ 
to Newcastle.* Great difficulty exists in appor- 
tioning the punishment on these occasions, and 
when the women do not improve on their arrival, 
they become much worse than the men. The wo- 

* * V , , , 

men servants' receive from their masters 71. a year 

t * 

for extra labour, independent of their cloathing, dtcl 
The latest accounts from New South Wales as**? 
nounce the commencement of a female barrack-^ 
it is, indeed, high time to complete foils work ; for 
the condition and treatment of the female convicts, 
for the last twenty years, call for foe reprobation 
of all men who set any valise on the tno'rals and 
happiness of their fellow-creatures. Great praise 
is, however, due to Governor Macquarrie, for fo^ 
checks he has attempted to impose upon the faci- 
lities heretofbrefumished to the obtaining of women' 
from the convict ships — no person being allowed' to 
0*>n board them, or eveh tut the factory, without 
special pecmission.y • i* ‘ ' f -' >*«»•*( 

, The regulations concermngjhewomen servants/ 
- according to Mr. Riley, do hot seem to hfofo'*ht < 
swered 
' : 0 

? . *■ v r f& u 1 
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nor as long as such a disproportion exists between 
die two sexess w it possible to prevent the system of 
general prostitution r Abuses still .remain in die 
manner in which the female convicts are disposed 
of— the difficulty of correction is almost insurmount- 
able, when the class of persons is considered^ from 
which are selected tie subordinate official servants, 

7 * 

such as constables, overseers, superintendents, &c. 
It is a matter of wonder to find any controul, and 
great allowance is to be made for occasional abuses. 

. Governor Macquarrie, in a very proper and sen- 
sible letter to Mr. Mareden, dated die 9d of July, 
1815, admits the evils' of die system, and the enor- 
mities’ which must resultfrom them — he says, that 
in the year 1819, he wrote home to his Majesty's 
Ministers, .soliciting their permission to have bar- 
racks of thin description erected immediately. “ I 
* have not yet, however (he says) b$en honoured 
with any answer from them upon this important 
“‘subject.’'* Here* then, the blame rests solply upon 

the cdohial office, and I know not what defence 

( 

can; bn made for such criminal neglect. The great 
expense will of course be urged; but this wastp. 
work of primary importance, and government houses, 
and even churchesfvtfete not of the same immediate , 
necessity as a place where the helpless female, trans- 
ponfcedfeom her familyand home, might shelter her 

r ' . , , * : - •* ' 
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head. The truth is, in this colony as elsewhefle, 
ostentation in public works has been more consi- 
dered than utility, and the vital interests of the set- 
tlement have been neglected for idle and empty 
show. I beseech you, my* lord, to lose not an 
hour in quickening the completion of this home for 
the unfortunate female convicts ; and though the 
miseries and crimes which have been occasioned by 
the want of it, are now irreparable — yet at least the 
future is, in your power, and some compensation 
may be made for past negligencei 

There is, besides, in this colony, a great deficiency 
of ministers of the gospel. Some difficulties are 
stated to be found in providing persons to fill that 
important office ; it. is, however, one of paramount 
importance, and every encouragement should be 
given to persons who go out there on religious 
missions, even* though their tenets and doctrines are 
not those of the church of England. Surely the 
Missionary Society might turn their attention to this 
quarter of the world, and their labours in New 
South Wales would be attended with*as much suit- 
cess at least as follows their unremitting exertions 
among the black population of India. Their cri- 
"minal countrymen have a claim upon their zeal and 
enterprize, and in the scattered state of the popula- 
tion of the colony, it*is impossible for the regular 
clergyman to supply the wants of those under his 
charge. It appears that on'the 15th Dec. IS 17, there 


L 
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wore only six chaplains in the whole colony, anti 
that the labours of the clergyman at Sydney were 
peculiarly arduous ; hd performs three services on the ' 
Sabbath day.# But the use of those missionaries of 
our religion, would be -to create a religious sentiment 
in the colony, which unhappily does not at present 
exist. It is to this point that l wish to draw the 
attention of the society to which I have referred, 
whose endeavours we daily witness, to draw forth 
from the human heart (if I may use the .term) the 
natural feelings of„religion, and to beseech them to 
extend their charitable aid to the most forlorn and 
desolate portion of the human race. Out of seven 
thousand inhabitants in Sydney, only about fifteen 
hundred attend divine service of three thousand 
inhabitants of Paramatta, only about four hundred ; 
and at Windsor, Richmond, and Liverpool, though 
the places of worship are well attended by prisoners 
(all this class of persons by compulsion ;) yet many 
do not or cannot attend, and yet need instruction, 
which it is uot in the power of a stated minister to 
give, however anxious he may be to do so.t It is 
curious to remark Here, as a proof of the weakness 
of religious feeling throughout the settlement, that 
there are not in all the colony above four hundred 
women, who attend divine worship, out of near 
four thousand mustered. A negleit more remark- 
ably decisive upon this question, when it is*consi- 

* Eighteen. 


f Eighteen. 
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dercd how different is the practice of that sex in all 
other parts of the Christian world. Another evil, 
'also, upon this subject requires an immediate re- 
medy — anti that is, there being no Catholic minister, 
and no Catholic worship — hundreds, nay, thousands 
of Irish Catholics have been sent out to this colony. 
By compulsion the convicts only arc made to attend 
the English church — when they cease to be con- 
victs, they cease to attend ; and it is in evidence,# 

that the women for the most part live with the men 
) 

in a state of concubinage, then; being no priest to 
perform the marriage ceremony according to the 
ritual of the Catholic religion ; their children too 
remain unbaptized, and all knowledge of religion 
of any sort mus^ be altogether extinguished. A 
Catholic priest volunteered his services out there 
some years back, and the sensation his arrival occa- 
sioned, and the effect produced by the public cele- 
bration of mass, ought to fix the attention c£ 
government upon this subject. 1 believe he was not 
a fit person for the office. I know that those of his 
persuasion at home did not consider, hitn to be^so; 
but his committal to gaol, and his being sent a pri- 
soner by force out of the settlement, were acts con- 
* trary to law. The governor possesses no legal 
powerf of himself to expel any free man from the 

. n g n -. -y — , — — — 

* T went y-two. 3 

t By the common law an Englishman lias the power to go 
to any settlement belonging fo the British crown, and he can- 
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colony, and in this instance he ran no small risk of 
exciting disturbances among a class of persons the 
most easy to lead, but/ihe most difficult and stubborn 
to drive. I hope no time will be lost in re-placing 
this priest, with others^ more qualified for the sacred 
office. Peace and morality, with twenty sects of 
religion, are better than discord and vice, with 
none. It is the duty of the ^King’s government to 
provide fbr the spiritual wants of those classes of its 
subjects, whom it banishes from their native coun- 
try. Upon the want of spiritual aid of all descrip- 

t 

tion, Mr. Marsden writes, “ The colony is much 
44 distressed for clergymen, but I have ceased to 
44 write for any more. 1 cannot recommend any 
44 man to come into such a society, to be exposed 
44 to such insults and distresses. The settlement at 
44 Port Dalrvmple has now been established, 1 think, 
44 twelve or fourteen years, and no clergyman to 
V thip day. It is not to be wondered at, that so 


not be removed from thence by the authority of the govern- 
ment. This point was agreed and settled in the case of Mostyn 
and Fabrigas, vide State Trials — but as far as New South Wales 
is concerned, no doubt can be entertained after the passing of 
the act of the 53d Geo. Ilf. c. 155, s. 39—** That it shall be 
44 lawful for any Bubject of his Majesty to proceed to and reside 
€t at any place situate /nore to the southward thta 11* of south 
44 latitude, or more to the westward than 64°, or more to .the 
u eastward than 150° of east longitude from London, for any 
41 lawful purposes, without any lilence whatever ” 
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“ many horrid murders an.d robberies have been 
'* committed in that colony, as 'the people are left. . 
“ without any moral instruction whatever. Though ^ 
“ this is the case, 1 cannot mate up my minfl to 
“ write for more clergymen. Two of my colleagues 
“ wish to leave the colony at present; whether 
“ they will or not, 1 cannot tell. If they can obtain 
“ the means for leaving the colony, I th^gjp they 

“ will. Tjjbey have exprest their intentions to. me. 

* # * # # * 

* * * ' * *• 

# * * * # 

* * * ' * ' 

V. — Population and State of the Colony. 

1* have already noticed the alarming disproportion 
of males to females 4 in the colony, and from $ie 
rapid importation of male convicts, the evil is con- 
tinually increasing. ■ It appears that from 1787, to 
1818, no less than 16,047 convicts had been trails- 
ported to New South Wales, \yz : — 13,070 males, 
.and 2987 females. The population in 1810, whe% 
Governor Macquarrie arrived, amounted to 10,442, 
.-it cannot, at this moment, he mueh less than 30,000, 
so that the nuqfoer of ^inhabitants have tripled in 
• the short period of ten years. This enormous 
augmentation has arisen from the dumber of con- 
victs who have been transported.— FromlS 10, to 
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1814, 1685 convicts were sent out— in the last four 
years '8263, being rfiore than half of the whole num- 
ber during the twenty-six years preceding ; and, if 
I atn rightly informed, no less than 1016 have left 
this country during the current year, up to March 
the 7th. This ought to alarm every one who values 
the peace, no less than the prosperity of the settle- 
mpnt-jg| What is to become of this multitude of 
male and female convicts, (setting the cost of the 
voyage out of the question) on their arrival in New 
Holland ? Mr; Riley says, the number of persons 
recently sent out, will materially retard the improve- 
ment of the convicts already there, and that it will 
break down every moral barrier which the free 
.colonist can oppose to them.# Free colonists with 
capital, are wanted in the colony, and not convict 
labour. — In 1817 the evil of this redundancy 
began to be felt, and the surplus beyond the dc- 
mand*was so great, that, even in Sydney, no work 
could be obtained for the greater number when un- 
employed by government. This necessarily operat- 
ed* against the free' labourer, and deprived him of 
his feir reward. Rut. the evil does not rest here — 
things are not suffered to take their natural course-^-* 
the governor settles the price of all labour, so that’ 
the already impoverished settler is compelled to pay 
a great price for an article with which' the market is 

. ' f 

* Fourteen. 
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g'hkted. To remedy the evil, which from the sur- 
plusage of hands, without the means of employing 
them, the government feels, tickets of leave have 
been issued, not according to the equitable rules 
laid down by the governor, as a guide f<?r his .own 
conduct, but to an extent, and with a latitude, 
which to say the least of it, has produced no salutary 
effect ; the result, on the contrary, has been discon- 
tent among those whose long good conduct had, in 
some degree, entitled them to that indulgence, and 
the most licentious »and irregular conduct on the 
part of those to whom this unfnorited favor had 
been bestowed. What then is to be done ? Every 
year hundreds of persons are sent out totally unfit 
for manual labour :* Young men for bank offences, 
who had been brought up as clerks, or assistants in 
shops, well educated, and of decent manners, arrive 
by every ship in New South Wales, they are useless 

as artisans — unprofitable as common labourers, not 

* * • 

earning the bread that maintains them — all the 
offices are occupied which that class used to fill ; — 
in order therefore to relieve the government from 
maintaining them in idleness^ tickets of leave ‘are 
given, in the hope, more than in the belief,' that they 
.will be able to maintain themselves ; and the result 
, is, that those persons not generally of depraved 
and licentious habits, speedily adopt those habits. 


* Seventy -semi. 
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Punishment works no reform, and the same course 
of fraud, a thousand times aggravated, is pursued, 
which led to their original transportation. All the 
witnesses examined before the committee, speak of 
abuses in the granting of tickets of leave and eman- 
cipations ; and instances have been adduced of 
thieves of notorious infamy, transported for the 
second time, who enjoyed them upon their landing 
in the colony.* The inevitable consequence of the 
present system, is, to crowd the colpny with 
hundreds of the useless, idle, and profligate, or to 
make them so ; and its tendency is not onlv to 
drive every man of common honesty from the terri- 
tory,— but, by the little reward and countenance 
which merit receives, to deter persons who might 
wish to leave home, from selecting this settlement 
as the place of their emigration. It ought never to 
be forgotten, that the country does not require 
4 thi§ves, nor pick-pockets, nor clerks from merchant’s 
houses, nor the dissolute licentious youth of great 
cities ; but husbandmen and artisans — men inured 
to daily labour, who eat their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, and whose lives of toil is cheered by the 
hope that they are raising up an inheritance for their 
children. The augmentation of a population in the* 
‘strength and vigour df manhood, without the means 
of employment, can do no less than import into the 


* Sixty-nine* seventy. 
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‘ colony the vices and crimes of the persons which 
had disqualified them from remaining in their own 
, country. As long as in America the bad popula- 
tion could be absorbed into the good, and mingled 
• into the common mass of the sober, dijjci^et, and 
well conducted inhabitants of that country, the ex- 
portation of felons relieved the parent state from the 
burthen of their crimes — furnished labour where it 
was the most wanted, and through the operation of 
industrious habits and moral example, took security 
for the reformation of the criminals so expatriated ; 
but in New South Wales, the colonists of the above 
character are few— a large proportion of the settlers 

have been convicts themselves — punished by finish- 
# 

merit, but not reformed by their sufferings and priva- 
tions. Labour, so far from being wanted, is a drug in 
the market. The primary want is capital to employ 
it‘ and while the system, so long as it proceeds in its 
ordinary course, constantly increases that, of whicl^ 
there is a superfluity, viz. labour ; and diminishes 
that of which there is a scarcity, viz. capital ; and, 
along with it, character and credit. By the enor- 
mous importation of 6200 felqps in two years a*hd 
three months, the convict population is now tripled 
/since 1817 ; at which time, ev^ry witness examined 
. before the committee, allowed* it to be already too * 
large to be properly maintained, putting entirely out 
of view all chance of reformation and moral im- 

m 

provement whatever. To be sure, it may be urged, 



the mother-country seems to gain something by 
this system of forced emigration. She disburdens 
herself of a large portion of her criminal population, * 
and at a time when her own distresses, and the con- 
sequent want of work, and food, for her inhabitants, 
constitute the chief cause of this very depravity 
which is so punished. But these people are to be 
maintained somewhere, and as the cost of their trans- 
portation is to be added to that of their maintenance, 

I have no doubt this is a verv extravagant mode of 

* ^ i 

proceeding. And this is not ah, — a responsibility, 
of no ordinary character attaches, to a government 
which sends from their homes between 2 and 3000 
persons annually, in the prime of life and manhood, 
to a country where there is no labour to employ 
them, aud where they must continue both poor and 
criminal. Besides, in reference to the state of the 
colony, this is an object of primary importance.— 
.Atjts first establishment, and for a succession of 
years, the number of transported felons was scarcely 
more than could be employed by the soVind part of 
the community, which consisted of the civil and 
military establishments, and a few independent 
settlers, who were attracted there by the natural ad- 
vantage* of the settlements. But of late, the hosts' 
of culprits M ho arrivb, month after month, with an ’ 
undue proportion of free settlers, n«t only set at 
defiance the force of opinion and example ,. but 
actually endanger the very^ existence of the colony . 
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‘ It would surely be wisdom in government, to direct 
its measures, as well with a view to future, as to 
. present expedience. An after generation who shall 
have imbibed, with an insufficient admixture of cor- 
rect principles, tlu: perverse sentiments c>f the if fore- 
fathers, will constitute a society most adverse to the 
welfare of this country. And even, supposing that it 
is determined to view the colony of New South Wales 
merely as a place of reform, it is evident that the ob- 
ject will fail, if the convict people are to accumulate 
in such numbers, and arrive at such influence as to 
give the tone aud temper to 'the society. The 
parent country has ample means of counter-acting 
this evil tendency, and the season for their applica- 
tion appears to be the present, when the commu- 
nity is yet too milch in its infancy to have assumed 
a precise character. The plain and eflectual remedy 
Undoubtedly, is to encourage the emigration of re- 
spectable farmers, and capitalists ; and to diminish 
the number of persons sent, by selecting the con- 
victs from* those classes of crime to which death is 
sentenced, but generally remitted ; and those long 
terms of punishment, whiqji, in ordinary dlses, 
would preclude the chance of return ncnce the 
. number transported would ^>e no more than the 
demand for their labour c»uld employ; and a 
better change would be afforded them by regular 
employment in agricultural labours, of entering 
into those c ourses of honest industry, which either 
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might never have been known to thenv^br from 
which they had been seduced. I have thus shortly 
stated the amount, ,, as well as the natural con- • 
sequences, both moral and political, of this enor- 
mous, exportation of convicts to New South Wales. 
There is another view of the subject which, to my 
mind, is most interesting, and tolerably decisive as 
to the real state of the colonial morals: — it is a 
table of births and marriages which was laid before 

the committee, and which has not been printed in 

( 

the report ; it is as follows : — * 


Yean. 

Marriages. 

Birth*. 

Deaths. 

1811 

143 

313... 

217 

1812 



169 

1818 



131 

1814... ., 

136 

278... 

...... ..1 77 

1815 

182 

315..., 

202 

1816 




1817 

98 


...'.....189 


#■ m 

I wish, then, to draw your attention to a com- 
parison between the results of this return, and the 
amount of population at given periods ; — take, for 
example* 1812 and 1816. 

In 1 8 12, the gross population was 10,521 , accord- 
ing to the returns in ruy possession, arid which were ' 
laid before the committee. In 1816, the popula- 
tion had increased, to 15,175, ^t both periods it con- 
sisted of the following persons, viz-— • 
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And thus we find, that while the population had 
increased one-third, the number of births had fallen 
from .320 to 301. ^Yhat, then, occasioned this re- 
markable occurrence ? — surely nothing else but the 
increased , disproportion of males to females — the 
consequently increased irregularity of the married 
women, and infertility of the marriages. You will 
observe besides, the augmentation in one year, of 
the number of persons who were not victualled by 
the government, in IS 16, they amounted to 3496 
— in IS 17, 7386, being an inclease of 1891 males, 
and 1000 females'. This augmentation can only 
be explained in three different ways : — 1st, By the 
arrival of new free settlers, but it is in evidence that 
of late years, few have arrived in the colony — 2nd, 
By persons who were on the stores during the pre- 
ceding six months, and who, by the rules of the. 
colony, lost that advantage after a certain term ; 
this number was 94-0, viz. 463 men, 1S6 women, 
and 291 children ; there then remains 1901 persons 
to be accounted for. What then was the cause of 
this sudden change ? 1 believe it to have been 
occasioned by tlie immense number of tickets of 
leave, issued to all who held out even a hope of , 
being able to support themselves. This may be & 
plan of (economy, but if persevered in, will be fatal * 
to the morals and peace of the colony^ 
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„ VI. Condition of the Settlement. 

All accounts concur that it has been for some years 
ip a state of considerable embarrassment ; the small 
settlers not possessed of sufficient capital have been 
in great distress, and have mortgaged or disposed 
of their lands, the causes have been the want 
of a sufficient market in the colony, to take 
off their ‘surplus prpduce, as well as the want of 
an export trade, by which a demand for that pro- 
duce might be created abroad. English goods have 
been soltl at Sydney at enormous profits, and at long 
credits ; the merchants have taken mortgages as 
securities for the cU'jbts of the smaller settlers. Thus 
they have gradually become great landholders, and 
thp small settlers have been ground down to a state 
of poverty. The absurd regulations by which the 
trade of the cqlony has been fettered, the restflC* 
tion upon vessels under three hundred and fifty 
tons (now repealed) the oil duties, &c. have all 
contributed to this end. Settlers, tiowever, frpm 
England with capital, have succeeded. 

The attention of the colonists has been of late, 
more drawn to the breed of cattle, than to the 
growth of corn. Mr. Riley, the principal merchant 
of the colofiy, states distinctly that he knows 
thcfcircumstances of the settler to be not so good 
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as they were,# and he gives as. a reason, the im- 
portation of corn from India, a practice carried on 
to great extent by /Governor Macquarrie, and the' 
consequent want of market to the settler for his 
prodace, Except at' a, price which does not remu- 
nerate him for the cost of cultivation. A fall, too, 
has taken place in the price of meat, which has 
been also highly injurious. The governor fixes the 
price at which he will take it into the store, t and 
permit the different settlers to supply it-7-thc pro- 
portions being settled by himself and the commis- 
sary, Of the whole consumption in the colony, 
the government takes one-third. The advantage to 
the settler, by this arrangement is stated to be the 
sale of a quantity at once, and his receiving in the 
way of payment, a bill drawn on his majesty’s 
treasuiy, which is more easily negociable than any 
other. The price of meat throughout the colony 
is,® ore or less regulated by this system, and When 
the government gave six-pence, the inhabitants 
paid nine-pehce or one shilling. The great fall 
from nine-penpe. to five-pence, which price it is at 
present, was a severe blow to the colonist to whom 
government had sold cattle at a heavy price, though 
giving a long credit, «and many were compelled to* 


* Thirty-oni. 
f Thirty-two, 
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pay their debts for cattle purchased at 4 £28 a-head, 
which could not be sold in the market for mor£ 
than 

% 

Mr. Riley in 1808, in junction with another 
gentleman, had a quantity of cattle whicff'were 
valued at 38l. a-head, and in 1814, he Was glad to 
dispose of his whole herd at 81. aud give two years 
credit. The injustice of the demand on the part of 
government is manifest, as it fixed the price, and this 
sudden depreciation of cattle to the amount of two 
hundred per cent, mult have been greatly injurious 
to the colony. Independent of a government stock of 
cattle, which are now no longer wanted, and ought 
to be disposed of — there are great herds containing 
some thousands of wild cattle, in a rich ‘district, called 
the Cow Pasture Plains, on the western side of the . 
Nepeau River they are said to have arisen from 
five’ head that ^originally strayed from tb# private 
herd of Governor Philip, f a short period after the m 
first establishment of the colony. Their existence 
is considered*!® be a great evil,J first, because the 
spot where they are is one of the most extensive and 
fertile in the colony, and secondly, as holding out ah 
inducement to convicts to abscond,, who have thus 


* Thirty-one. 

t T fc irt H ve * 

1 Ditto. 
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the means of supporting themselves contiguous to 
the herds, by killing the calves, &c. By one of the 
colonial regulations^this offence is made capital# — it 
is a crime of common occurrence, and there is hardly 
an assize without several persons being convicted. 
In 1816, four persons were tried, and throe con- 
demned for this crime ; it is not stated whether the 
sentence was put in force, but in 1812, one person 
was executed for stealing six cows, the property of 
the crown. I conclude they did not form a part 
of the herd above mentioned \ for if they did, an 
awful responsibility attaches to the governor who 
carried his own ordinance into execution upon very 
doubtful law. There could be no legal proof of 
property established in these wild cattle, the ori- 
ginal stock having escaped from private persons, 
and the herd had not only grown up in a wild state 
out of the five head above mentioned, but had 
received addition from stray cattle from that period 
to the present. 

I should be glad to learn upon what law the four 
persons were tried in 1816, three of whom were 
capitally convicted, of stealing u one bull in the 
Cow Pastures, the property, of our sovereign lord, 
“ the king.”t , * 

I do not think, whatever the court martial, called 

* • Thirty-1 ve. 

■* Five hundred and twenty-nix. 
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a court of criminal justice in New South Wales^ 
may decide upon this subject, there can be found a 
lawyer in the kingdom who willVnaintain there is a 
sufficient property vested in the crown, ij^jhiese 
wild cattle, to warrant the indictment and the*con- 
viction. 

It is curious to observe the rapid increase of 
stock in this colony, since its plantation. In 1791> 
it consisted of one horse, one mare, two colts ; 
sixteen cows, two calves, one ram, fifty ewes, six 
lambs ; one boar, fourteen sows,, twenty-two pigs : 
In 1 8 1 8, of three thousand six hundred horses ; fifty- 
five thousand four hundred and fifty horned cattle ; 
two hundred and one thousand, two hundred and 
forty sheep ; and tw.enty-two thousand six hundred 
hogs. *Mr. Riley is of opinion, it is necessary 
for, the government, in the present state of the 
colony, still t<5 give a larger price for the cattle con- 
sumed in its stores, than they would fetch in an opWP 
market. I cannot, however, concur in this opinion ; 
and I have less scruple in differing with him, for he 
adds that, many persons in the colony do not agtee 
with him in this respect. It sfirely would be advis- 
able for the government to supply itself with all com- 
modities at an open tender ; dnd the effect of this 
system, by the supposed engrossing of all trade and 


* Thirty-two, 


commerce, by the monied men would be not more 
injurious to the colonist, than a similar practice at 
home is to the motV er-cou n trv . The question will 
at. till times resolve itself into this — Is it for the in- 
terests of ’the whole .colony, the general consumer, 
that the price of cattle should be kept up for the 
profit of the owner of that commodity ? Formerly, 
when the object was to prevent the consumption of 
cattle, for the purpose of increasing their numbers, 
these impediments to a free trade were perhaps sa- 
lutary : at present, the supply is equal, if not greatly 
superior, to the demand ; and there seems no reason 
why the Folder of large herds of sheep and bullocks 
should be paid a higher price than an open compe- 
tition in the market will bring, more than any of 
the dealers ia coffee and sugar, and other articles of 
colonial produce.# 


There is a tax levied, which, unless it is kept up as a mo- 
nument of a "vexatious spirit of interference, ought to be done 
away with.^It is the demand of half-a-crown a head on alt 
cattle that are filled. ' The butchers are compelled to give 
notice before they slaughter. Tins ram is paid to the person 
who sees ff?e neast before it is killed j . and the object is, to pre- 
vent improper persons from killing them. No one can slaughter 
his own bullock, nalest’he has a licence. All this, in such a ( 
society, may be very well, us fur as the public butcher is con- 
cerned ; but it affetjts private individuals, independent of its 
illegality. In the distant part of the settlement, 1 cannot con- 
ceive any regulation more troublesome and vexations. The 
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The distress occasioned by the regulations adopt- 

n 

od in IS 1,3, for the importation of corn is yet most 
sensibly telt in the colony. ^There had been mi 
abundant harvest and corn could have bcery>ur- 
chased in the market at three # shrillings and sixpence 
per bushel, government refused to open the store, 
and become a purchaser, and the settlers became 
so dispirited, that many instances occurred of their 
turning the pigs and horses to feed in their stack 
yards. Jn the month of March in that year, wheat 
was sold at six shillings and three pence currency, 
which in its then depreciation was not worth more 
than three shillings and six pence, maize at five shil- 
lings and sixpence currency, or three shillings ster- 
ling. In August of the same year the government 
• • 

was obliged to give fifteen shillings a bushel, and on 
the 14th of that month, an order appeared in the ga- 
zette, censuring the colonists for their ffifprudence, 
butthe general feeling of the colony was, that though 
in some instances they merited rebuke : the gene- 
rality of thfem, on the contrary deserved commise- 
ration.* When the government wishes to purchase 
a notification is generally made by thejximmissafry, 
that he has been ordered to receive grain at certain 

proceeds of this tax must be considerable. They are received 
at Sydney, by tjjte assistant to the police magistrate.* 

• Sefsnty.ont, teveuty.twe, 
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periods. This notice is ordinarily given some days 

before the opening of the stores — but it frequently 

happens that the sutler comes from the interior 

(from 'the Hawkesbury, the great corn district) finds 

the stores shut, and* is r compelled to dispose of his 

corn at almost any price. There is no regular time' 

fixed for the opening the stores, which are opened 

and closed just as the governor thinks fit to direct. 

This system is liable to great abuse, and it enables 

one who is so disposed, to benefit his own and any 

other persons interests at the expense of the settler, 

it places him besides greatly in the power of persons 

resident in Sydney, whose communication with the 

government agent gives them the opportunity of 

learning when the stores are to be opened or closed. 

• • 

The evils of this system may not only be well 
exemplified by what took place in 1813, but also 
by what TJfccurred more recently. In 1817, the 
gasernor closed the stores till the 1st of March, end 
then opened them but for one day in the week ; the 
harvest is so early in New South Walds, that the 

settler would able to begin supplying in the 

# 

middle of January. Previous to the 1st of March, 
the earliest day fixed, a most disastrous flood took 
place, ruined tbs cultivation of die Hawkesbury* 
and Nepean districts; and the greatest distress 
was experienced in the colony, from the consequent 
scarcity. In February, wheat* was selling at seyen 
shillings, and maize at two shillings and six pence 



'in the market ; it was in consequence of the stores 
not being opened, that the growers were compelled 
.to sell at this low rate ; but in October of the same 
year the average price of wheat* rose to twenty-five 
shillings sterling per bushel, and maize t(f twenty 
Shillings. The scarcity would have amounted to a 
famine if twenty thousand bushels had not been im- 
ported from Vandieman’s Land, and even after 
this importation, corn continued long at the above 
high price, government took the com, from Yan- 
dieman’s Land at t^n shillings a bushel, while the 
general consumer paid in the Aarket from twenty 
to twenty-five shillings. The imprudence of the 
order and the evil of the whole system are evident 
when it is considered that February is one of the 
months in which* the rivers are in flood, and. the 
greater part of the colonists have no granaries and 
pbssess no means of placing their ,crojj^put of the 
rea<ih of the waters, unless it is taken into the store. * 
Mr. Jones upon this subject says, that some favoritism 
may be considered as being shewn ; and that while 
in 1812 the settler could not get any corn taken 
into the store, a large quantify of Mr. Thompson's 
to the amount of between three and Tour thousand 

* The most valuable part of the ctllony has hitherto been the 
alluvial land on the banks of the llawkesbury river— it lets 
from 1 to 31. pCr acre — the loss of the settlers cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 50,0001. 
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bushels was received, a proceeding the more impo- 
litic, because Mr. Thompson had lately died, devi- 
sing a fourth ot his property to the governor. This, 
whole subject requires regulation ; it should not be 
inTiu, ^ovyer of the governor to open and shut the 
stores at his own will and pleasure ; he should re- 
ceive corn by an opeu and public tender, the effect 
of which regulation would be that monied men 
would embark their property in the purchase of it, 
granaries would be constructed and prices would 
become uniform and regular^ the fertility of one 
year remedying the scarcity, of the preceding, nor 
would the settler fear any foreign importation. It 
appears from calculations furnished by Mr. Itiley, 
from the information of his brother, who bad been 
long resident in Bengal, that wheat could not be 
Imported into Sydney at a leas price than from uine 
shillings, to nine shillings and two pence per bushel. 
The colony, for foe last five years, three of foem 
Being years pf plenty, and two of scarcity, has been 
with maize able to supply itself; and with the assist- 
ance of Vandieman’s Land, from which settlement no 
less than twenty* thousand bushels were imported in 
one year, n»doubt can now arise that plenty of bread- 
corn can be produced in New South Wales, besidgs* 
.if there be a failure in the wheat crops, maize, 
foough iiot so good, is a very wholesome food, anti 

many hundred of thousands tif peop$ in different 
* *«> 
quarters of the world subsist upon nothing else. 
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The consumption of com by the government is 
taken to be about one third of the whole; allowing 
then twelve bushels for each^full ration, and six 
thousand individuals to be thus victualled 
seventy-two thousand bushels, were inquired in 
the public stores; 1 have no doubt if a new 
system was established, or mote properly if things 
were let alone , the government coming into the 
market to buy like every individual in the country, 
and if a free distillation of spirits allowed, the re- 
suit would be a steady 'supply of corn, and these 
alternations of glut and scarcity would soon cease 
to occur. They are the natural consequences of 
interference and regulation, and would be produced 
in England, if its com trade were tampered with in 
like manner. 1/ the agriculture 'in New South 
Wales have been injured by the regulating spirit of 
its government, the v trade of the colony4»as equally 
suffered from the same cause. Of late years, hoja^ 
ever, the monopoly system has gradually given way, ' 
and the commerce is now free to the competition of 
all who choose to engage in it. It tyas been for some 
time with few exceptions, principally one of im* 

mt 

port ; its proceedings beingyfested in government- 
hills which are negociable every where. 

The trade of import consists*# goods from China, ’ 


* Thirty-eight, 
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.India and Europe, from the first, tea, nankeens,' 
silks, &c. &c. from Bengal sugars, and piece goods 

4 

of various descriptions ; from Europe, wines, porter, • 
andjarge quantities of British manufacture. These 
impoftatiohs are solely for home consumption. 
There was formerly a profitable fisher}’ trade carried 
on, which even now might be pushed with much 
{ succesa, itf it were not for the duties levied in Eng- 
land, no less than in New South Wales.* Before 
the year 1810 the exportation of oil from New 
South Wales, varied from twee hundred to five hun- 
died tons annually, and considerable sums were 
expended in the colony, in. building vessels and 
warehouses, and in other works connected with the 
whale fisheries. These undertakings gave employ, 
ment to many 'individuals, and* the profits of the 
trade operated as a strong incitement to industry 
and enterprise. Since that period, the .various duties 
imposed on the exportation of oil from the colony, 
have completely checked these fisheries, and they are 
now prosecuted Only for the purposes t>f domestic 
supply. Atjarjesent the duties levied in England 
are ?4i. lS.^. per ton on sperm oil, 81. 63. 3d. on 
•black; di. IQs, jOd.Sn blubber, whilst for Bahama, , 
the Bermudas, the gulph of St. Lawrence, or any 

V \ 

* Thirty-nine. 
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British colony or plantation, in North America thdy 
amount to only ll. on sperm, Jl. on black oil, and 
13s. 4d. on blubber in fav<3| of Newfoundland, 
even those duties are wholly- suspended ijfl-tiLifrlly 
, 1 824. The custom house returns will protfe that 
the effects of these duties has been nearly prohibi- 
tory upon the exportation of Oil from New South 
Wales; and it is asserted by those who have resided 
in th,e colony during the last ten years, that the 
whole quantity expgfted in that period has not ex- 
ceeded two hundred and fifty# tons of black, and 
thirty of spenn oil, being considerably less than the 
amount of the former annual export of these arti- 
cles. Some months backs eighty tons of black 
oil were brought home in the Surrey, under a notion 
that the duties would be allowed by parliament, and 
although the gross value of this investment will be 
less^than 22001. the duties will amount to 6651. In 
addition to this tax at home, which amounts ttf^» 
prohibition^ Governor Macquarrie has levied an im- 
post of 2l. 10s. a ton, on all oil imported into New 
South jl’ales. Along the eastern coast of New Hol- 
land and New Zealand, the jmerm and black whale 
jure, in particular seasons, fouiid in great numbers ; 
but even in their own harboufs, the inhabitants are 
by the present duties prevented from collecting oil 
for the onlyf market,now open to them, and they 
se£*annually the riches of the surrounding seas car- 
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ried off by strangers, with whom they have no in- 
tercourse and from whom they derive no beuefit. 

A small trade is carried on to the eastward with 
tho4£egee and Marquesas Islands, for the purpose 
of supplying China i*ith sandal wood, but the value 
of this traffic is much reduced, as the Americans 
have overstocked the market of Canton with that 
commodity.# 

The infant commerce of the settlement is cramped 
by the heretofore illegal and at retimes impolitic sys- 
tem of taxation, fir t st began under Governor Mac- 
quarrie. There is a tax of $1. per cent, ad valorem 
on all articles of produce imported eastward* of the 
Cape. There is also a duty upon timber, no light 
wood except cedar, which is dear and scarce, grows 
in the settlement. The pine from New Zealand is 
therefore imported which carries a duty of a Id. a 
superficial* fbot.t Coals too are also ‘taxed. Be- 
sides these various impositions, the port regulations 
are vexatious and troublesome, and all vessels which 
enter the harbour pay 6d. a ton, and half a crown 
per head on ail.tlie crew, passengers, &c. a ves- 
sel of five hundred toft, this duty would amount to 

* 4m* * * 


* # Thia valuable information concerning the oil trade is derived 
from Mr. M*Artbur, son of the principal settler, and most en- 
terprising and intelligent lund-owntr in the Colony of Sew 
South Wales. •* 


t Forty-tne. 
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j€\5, thirty-five vessels paid it in 1818, about., 
twenty of these were transports, and they were not 
exempted.# The naval officer d^es not receive the 
proceeds of this tax, but part goes to the gojjgpp^f - ? 
secretary, the remainder to his clerk ! The only 
considerable export irom the colony is wool. Mr. 
M‘Arthur who is now residing there, and who has 
been in the colony since 1793 has been the means 
of introducing there the Spanish short wooled sheep. 
The climate is admirably adapted to the growth of 
fine wool ; — in the last year, it is calculated, no leqp 
than seven thousand fine-wooled sheep will llhve 
been shorn upon Mr. M'Arthur’s property alone. 
The whole number of sheep, in 1817, was sixty- 
five thousand, above, two-thirds of which would 
produce avooI fine enough for exportation. The 
importation last year was large, and will annually 
increase. The ‘prices obtained for this wool were 
very considerable ; and notwithstanding it was sent 1 * 
to Loudon, packed in the fleece, unsorted, and much 
dirtier than the Saxon or Spanish, the following prices 
were given for the greater portion, irf the fleece: in 
1816, 2s. Id. a pound ; 1818, .from 3s<Jid. to is. 
tlitto -second importation, 4^; Id. ; 1819, 5s. 6d. 
Tfiese sales were made for read/ money ; but if the 
usual credit of ten months had been given, the price 
would have bet|i 6s. per, pound. Some of the wool, 


f Fort)f-eight. 
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when washed and sorted, has been valued as high as 
9s. fid. a pound. The cost of the import is but 
small: from lSip/to 1818, the freight of wool to 
Ett^v*4/ram N. South Wales was 4-£d per pound ; 
the last cargo was only charged 3d . In consequence 
of the bill which passed last session, permitting all 
vessels to trade between this country and the colo- 
nies as heretofore, (vessels under three hundred and 
fifty tons having been prevented proceeding to the 
colony by the East India Company’s last* charter,#) 

the direct trade will be materially increase d, and the 
M- 

freight reduced. It is curious to contrast this cost with 
that of the transport of Spanish and Saxon wools. 
The freight and carriage of Spanish wools from Se- 
ville, are calculated at about 3s. ,U)d. for every twenty- 
five pounds ; being at the rate of 5>d. a pound. Saxon 
wool, including the land and water carriage to Ham- 
burgh, is calculated, at the lowest, ftom 3d. to Gd. 
*a pound ; and it is said, that in addition to this, £5. 
per cent, has been recently charged, for the permis- 
sion to pass through the territories of the King of 
Prussia. The 'growth of wool will, therefore, well 
remunerate^ the laqcl-holder in New South Wales ; 
and no doubt but it w ill become an article of import* 
to the mother-country, if absurd regulations abroacl, 
and taxation at home, do not check the enterprising 
spirit of the colonists. V 


• One hundred and thirty-six. 
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ADAPTNESS TO COT ONIZATIOX. 

The old colony of New Soilh Wale s -x r.-^cfs 
itself out between the thirtieth* and thirty-fourth 
parallels of south latitude, and being confined to 
the westward by the mountainous barrier, called 
the Blue Mountains, contains about fourteen thou- 
sand square miles of territory ; but enterprising tra- 
vellers ha'ie passed barrier.* A vast extent 
of country lies beyond it, and the recent travels 
of Mr. Oxley into the interior, which are now 
before the public, seem to shew that there is hardly 


• The Blue Mountains presented to the minds of the early 
settlers und the government of the colpnv, an impenetrable 

barrier. Three gentlemen, Mr. Wentworth and Lieutenants. 
• ^ 

Lauson and BeU,«t their private expense, and after surmount- 
ing gr#at difficulties and privations, traversed this rugged and* 
mountainous region, and reached the district now called Ba- 
thurst Plains* ,A good road across was soon after formed by 
Governor Macquarrie’s directions, and an establishment made 
at Bathurst, By this route, the two expeditions of Mr. Oxley, 
the surveyor-general, have been conducted, end communica- 
itions kept up with those who are sbmoned in the interior. In 
mean time. Dr. Throsby, a gentleman of great enterprise 
•and respectability in the colony, discovered a pass through the 
mountains, on the western side of the Nepean river, and thus 
reached the fertile plains .f the interior, "by a level and open 
track; along which, flocks and herds may be driven without 
difficulty. • 
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a limit to the value of the settlement, and that to a 
fine climate is added the most fruitful soil. The old 
settlement, as far as the value of the land is to be 

* tS^enJnto account is, in general, but little profit- 
able*: fiiTe tracks are, however, to be met with on 
the Nepean and Hawkesbury rivers, and on the spot 
called the five islands. But the more recent disco- 
veries to the southward of Port Jackson, have open- 
ed a district of the greatest fertility, and which bids 
fair to be the most valuable in the whole settlement. 
The country claimed by Great Britain, extends from 
the tenth to the forty-fifth* degree of latitude— a 
range of climate unparalleled in the possession of 
any European power, and presenting degrees of tem- 
perature enabling the cultivator to grow any of the 
productions of nature, from the‘fruit of the tropics, 
to the humblest European vegetable. The imme- 
diate settlement of Sydney is valuable only fot its 

^excellent and capacious port, capable of holding, 

completely shut out from every wind, the fleets of 

the whole world. The land immediately in the 

*> 

vicinity of the, town is not good. A broad belt of 
sand extends from the coast into the interior, a dis- 
tance of about five 6s, six miles. This is succeeded, 
by a district of ippre fertile and productive soil, 
marked for its richness by the great growth of tim- 

• ber. Here are to be found the banksias and euca- 
lyptus, or gum trees ; the beefwood Jbr forest oak of • 
the settlement. The forest is here very thick, and 
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the rays of the sun being thus shut out from the 
earth, a long sour grass alone grows ; but .it is gra- 
dually yielding to the advance of population, aud the 
land will one day or other be viable. This bej^. 
extends about ten miles further ipland. Thc^iojony 
hsre, according to Mr. Wentworth, (whose sensible 
and well-informed book, giving an account of the 
country in which he was born and has long resided, 
I strongly recommend to your perusal,) may be 
said to possess a soil which has no natural claim to 
fertility, and will retjfure&ll the skill and industry 
of its owners to render it tolerably productive # 
After passing this belt, the country assumes a dif- 
ferent appearance ; a succession of hills and vallies, 
with here and there large forest trees scattered about, 
as in a gentleman’s ‘park in England, burst on the 
view : this is the most fertile, and the best settled 
district of the ^colony. This country emends to 
the Nepean river, and spreads gradually into a suc- 
cession of plains, until that river joins the liawkes- 
bury. On the other side of the river are the Cow. 
Pastures, of about one hundred thousand acres hi 
extent, and of very fertile land, on which run wilcl 
the cattle alluded to in anothpf part ©T this letter. 
The climate of New South Wales is uncommonly 
salubrious; though the heatsarft^reat in summer-, 
yet a sea-breeze tempers their intensity, and from 
«the small pumbjyr of deaths, in comparison with* the 

* Wentworth, p. 47. ' 
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extent of the population, it is evident that the cli- 
mate is favourable to European constitutions. There 
is little or no winter, a circumstance highly favour- 
^gble^to the grower of fine-wooled sheep, which are 
thup jStfcserved from the diseases so fatal to them in 
northern temperatures. There' are here, also, none 
of those diseases which oppress and destroy the 
youthful population in Europe— -the measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, and small-pox are unknown. Vaccination 
has been lately introduced, with its usual success; 
and the small-pox, brought ^ere by the followers of 
Captain Cook, has entirely ceased its ravages. There 
is, perhaps, no climate settled by Europeans, where 
children are so free from the diseases so fatal in 
northern latitudes. The soil too, no less than the 
climate, seems well adapted to' the growth of wheat 
and maize, but barley and oats do not succeed so well 
here as in Vandiemans Land. Nearly all the va- 
rieties of vegetables and fruits, both tropical and 
European, are grown in the greatest abundance and 
perfection; oranges, lemons, citrons, ^pomegranates, 
loquats, grapes, figs, guavas, apples* pears, peaches, 
‘apricots, nectarine^,. plums, melons, walnuts, Spanish 
xhesnuts,1:henie8>^alnionds, quinces, medlars, rasp- 
berries, and strawberries.* None of these fry its 

, . * * Forty-four. 

v * To this list ‘may be added the pineapple and theolive ; , 
With such productions, dried fruit*, it is evident, iuu^*be pre- 
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were indigenous, but have been' all introduced by 
the spirit and enterprise of individuals ; and. in- 
deed it would be impossible ta select a spot, for 
which Nature has done so miictH and where. b® 
varied and valuable gifts, under the fostering cafe of 
roan, are produced in such perfection and abundance. 

Having thus enumerated some of the advantages 
of New South Wales, I shall shortly describe the 
state of the sister-colony of Vandieman’s Land. 
This island is about a^large as Ireland ; it contains 
one of the first ports in the world^ called the Der- 
went. There are two settlements in this colony, 
one called Port Dalrymple, th&Other Hobart Town, 
which latter is the seat of government. The land 
in the vicinity of these settlements is of the finest 
quality and character— large plains, like the Pama's 

in South America, extend in all directions. The 
* 

climate is good, being ten or twelve degrees colder 
than,*in the corresponding months, in New South. 
Wales ; large beds of crtal and iron have been dis- 
covered there, and the island seems to contain 
within itself all the means of becoming a great and 

pared and exported, as from Italy jJ&aaoe, And Spain* To- 
bacco, hemp, and flax can be rai in great quantities. The 
silk-worm has also been introduced, as well as the date, the 
caper- plant, and the best descriptionev>f the vine from Ma- 
deira, the Cape, France, and Switzerland. ( Iron of <he finest 
kindj^and abundtyce of coal have been long since discovered, 
and across the mountains, limestone, which has been much 
commended. * 
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flourishing settlement. In, 1817, the European 
settlers amounted to three thousand and two hun- 
dred, of whom about one thousand were convicts.* 
iLthu s appears, t&t these two settlements contain 
with^ntfifcmselves,' if well administered, the means 
of becoming rieh abd well peopled. What then fs 
necessary to be done in Order to hold Out induce- 
ments to settlers 'with capital to emigrate from the 
mother country, and establish themselves in New 
Smith Wales, or in Vandiem^n’s Land. AU circum- 
stances seem to combine lli their favour ; a fertile 

t f 

soil; a flue and salubrious dimate; settled by 
Englishmen ; the Engfltdr language alone spoken ; 
no savage nations ofany consequence as to numbers 
or character; no wild beasts; their geographical 
situations peculiarly good, being half way between 
China, India, and South America, and in the midst 
of that swarm of islands and smgil settlements which 
, abound in the Eastern seas.# * 

Thus then a comparative thriving colony is already 
established. The first thing to be done is, to con- 
stitute a form, of government suited to it. Mr. 
M‘ Artbur distiBctly»say«, he knows of persons who 
are deterretf from gdmg out, and carrying with them, 




« 

* Almost the on ly objection made to the colony is its distance* 
.from England. The^oyage to the Cape is from ten to twelve 
weeks. Sue? vessel! have proceeded direct, that to- New South 
Waks is on an average about .sixteen week».*Tfr. Jones* Mates, 

• P.J4S. 
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large capital, anti habits of industry , because the 
form of government is arbitrary, and not adapted td 
.the wants of a free people.* 

I cannot refrain again h ere cheating your lor jjU** 
ship to rc-consider the opinion you have-’ fiv$n on 
die propriety of continuing Ihe governor of New 
South Wales, in his plesent authority unchecked 
and uncontrouled, except by the Colonial Office at 
home, which it is ever to be remembered is four- 
teen thousand miles ^jjstant. The recommendation 
of the committee in 18 IS, ought to have carried 
some weight in influencing your opinion ; but the 
events of the colony since that period, demonstrate 
the necessity of that measure. A consistent and 
intelligent administration of the affairs of the colony 
is of primary importance, to obtain which, a civil 
governor, aided by a council, the commander of the 
trdops belonging to that council, together with the 
official secretary to the colony, an office, I learn, of 
recent appointment, will insure a steady uniform 
system of government, which cannot be obtained 
under the present vicious establishment f and .which 

that of three ships flt'1818, the Morley mid% the voyage in 
fourteen weeks, five days, baringjuffermed it in the same time 
the previous year ; the Glory m tlyee months and twenty* 

■ eight days; and the Maria in four •months. At the present ‘ 
moment freight may by had, out and hcfme, at about 71. a ton . 
Mr. Riley has calculated the expense of cdbveying sad vkfttfal- 
ing«*fimuly of fw persons at ION. 

• One hundred find thirty-seven. 
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is essential to the well-being of the settlement. 
Tire first objection raised by all persons who are 
looking out for the best spot to which they may * 
•amjgrate is, the^trange* anomalous government 
which exists in New South Wales. The climate is 
acknowledged to be favourable ; the soil good ; thd 
terms of obtaining land easy and equitable : the dis- 
tance not objected to ; but the obstacle is the abso- 
lute military sway of one man. I hear that fifty 
families of quakers, some possessing considerable 
property, are now hesitating whether they shall go 
or not. What sways against their intention is the 
want of all civil government ; remove that evil, and 
they will establish themselves there, and hundreds 
of others will follow their example. Then indeed, 
we may boast that we are rearing up, on the other 
side of the . globe, not a settlement of firee-booters, 
felons, and buccaneers, but' a colony worthy of the 
yaoral and intelligent country from which it spuing, 
and which will be an everliving memorial of the 
wisdom and polity of England. * 

The next sfep is to erect courts of criminal and 
civil justice, less complex and hxnre constitutional 
than those existing a£p£esent— to introduce, as far as 
it can be done at present, and holding out the pledg$ 

of doing more hepefifter, the trial by jury* 

* * 

* Since this was wHtten, I have srfen a resolution of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the colony, printed in tm Sydney Ga&tte 
of the 23d of Jan. 1819, Sir John* Jamieson in the chair of the 
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— to define by statutable enactment, the power of 
governor and council, to make new laws and regula- 
tions for the better government of the colony ; these 
of course to be controujed b^^he authorities c 
home; for until the settlement is ripe though to 
possess a colonial assembly,* that power must rest 
somewhere. As the law, stands, and has stood 
from 1787, to the present hour, no legislative power 
has existed in the colony, but the whole authority 
has been vested in ^ie hands of one military or 

naval man, who has' assumed a power which no law 

t » 

gave him, and exercised a jurisdiction which the 
King alone could not bestow. The consequences 
of this monstrous and criminal- neglect have been 
just those which might have been expected — the 
enactment of every variety of absurd ordinance — 
the invasion of the common rights of property, per- 
sonal liberty, and security, and a system of admi- 
nisttation to be equalled only by that of th^tieputifs 
of trading companies from Holland and England, 
which has dong been a bye-word for every species 


of mis-rule. The next important change to be 
made is the limitation of the number of convicts 
sent out to these colonies. . *The enormous forced 
•emigration of above cightTno,usand persons in three 
years, will annihilate all hope of the colony being 
otherwise than a penal settlement, where punish- 

; . ...t ...» : 

rattling — when, among other requests to be made to the 
government at home, that of the trial by jury is insisted on. 
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ment is impracticable, and reform hopeless. This ' 
tide of felons and outcasts, constantly setting in, 
will sweep every thing away before it, and neither- 
^ thg property, nojp^the life of the settler, will be 
safe in tfteir hands. . 

For reasons which are obvious, I decline pursu- 
ing the enquiry. The colonial office is well aware' 
of the hazard run, and if report says true, has made 
pressing solicitations for many months for reinforce- 
ments of troops. Is it not {getter then not to re- 
cruit the disease? instead of day by day augmenting 
the danger, .would it not be wiser to diminish its 
strength ? Is there not the most imminent peril in 
banishing from their homes thousands of enterpris- 
ing vicious men, in the prime of their strength and 
manhood, to . a territory where labour is to be their 
lot — where, for longer or shorter tertns, slavery i s 
their doom-*aod where all the incitements are to 
cprrupt ind inflame-~and where nothing is done to 
sooth and reform ? Begin by limiting the expor- 
tation of convicts to that class alone who have for- 

V 

lei ted their lives v «r who are banished for long term 
of years. Surely from one thousand to thirteen 
hundred men and wbmen annually, would satisfy 
the cupidity .of the iganfcest admirer of this trans-' 
portation system. Establish at home a plan of 
secondary punishments, and never forget the neces- 
sity of uniting the reformation to th^fcorrectiop of 
the offender. “ There are punishments,” says Mr. 
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Harmer, the solicitor at the Old Bailey, a persoif 
well qualified to speak on such topics, “ which I- am 
.“convinced a thief would dread, and which, if 
“ steadily pursued, might have*, the most salutary 
“ effects, viz. a course of discipline totally rpvers- 
v ing his former habits. Idleness is one of the pro- 
“ minent characteristics of a professed thief — put 
“ him to labour : debauchery is another quality — 
“ abstinence is its opposite — apply it — dissipated 
“ company is a tiling they indulge in, they ought, 

“ therefore, to expedience solitude ; they are accus- 
“ touted to an uucontrouled liberty of action ; I 
“ would consequently impose restraint and decorum ; 

“ and were these suggestions put in practice, I have 
“ no doubt we should find a considerable reduction 
“ in the number of’offenders.”* I forbear to enter 
farther into the details upon this subject — it has of 
late been presented in all shapes betor# the public. 
By the present system, the mother country has, it 
is true, got rid (for a time at least) of a proportion 
of her criminal population ; but she has done this at 
a cost of above four millions sterling ; and three- 
fourths, at least, of those who return from the coldny, 
come back more expert in wickedness, and more 
hardened in guilt. The questions then are, 1st. Is 
transportation any longer dreaded as a punishment ?* 

The answer pnust be, that it is not. Hundreds of 

* • 

• • . K 

* Report on Criminal I aw, 1619. 

* Q 
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persons annually volunteer to go to New South’ 
Wales, and not a sessions passes in London, or an 
assize in the country, without the judge being, 
thanked hy the prisoner for the sentence ho has pro- 
nounced 2d. lias the punishment answered the 
intention of its frame fs ? The answer to this is to lft.: 
found in the evidence before the committee’s of the 
House of Commons in 1812 and 1819, and in tin; 
records of our courts of justice. That evidence 
demonstrates, that as a punishment, it lias ceased 
to operate — it is expensive and burtheiisomc— nei- 
ther equal, exemplary, nor reformatory — it deters 
no man from crime — it restores few to virtue. 
Offences are committed, to obtain it hy some — and 
it is the resource of the idle, the desperate, and the 
bold. I have equally refrained’ from commenting in 
detail upon many parts of the evidence submitted 
to the committee, which niav be considered as the 
legitimate results of die mode of government* esta- 
blished in the colony, and which require immediate 
correction. The most material are, tlfe loose and 
irregular wav in which tickets of leave are given* — 
thf* had characters jvho have enjoyed tliemt — the 
necessity of*an augmentation of military, and an » 
addition of naval forcH- — tile facilities afforded to 
desertion, and the daring example daily shewn of 

— , — 

* • 

Oim ImhmIm 'I :i m j tiurty -'jt-wii, one hun<]ttj|r and thirl y»tg|£ht. 

Si\t\-ni\u‘. 1 Ninety, 



the disposition of the convicts to escape* ** — the partial 
system upon which land is located, and the jobs 
'which take place in that respcctf — the petty perse- 
cutions exeprienci (1 by those wfi^ are bold enough 
to differ with the public authorities, J the ojfprvssion 
[Jractised upon some? — the general bad government 
over all. 

Mr. Bigge has lately gone out as a commissioner 
to inquire into the state of the colony — from his 
talents nyd his intt^jity I expect much ; but the 
Colonial Office should not delay a moment in cor- 
rooting some of the evils which the evidence de- 
monstrates to exist, and those who have under their 
eontroul the legal administration of this country, 
have not an hour to lose in imposing some limit to 
the amount of convict transportation, which threa- 
tens to carry every thing before it, and is alike fatal 
to the moral and civil existence of the settlement. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Mv Lord, 

Your* Lordship’s most obedient servant, 

HENRY grj;y BEN NET. 

Cork Street, June 1st, 182U. 


* Out* hundred and forty, one hundred and forty-one. 
t Seventy-two, seventy -three, seventh-four, one hundred and 
I forty-four. 

I One hundred find forty*six, one hundred and forty given, 

* * seventy-one. 

Appendix, 1—4. 
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Copy of a Letter from, Governor Mavquarrie , to ft. ITovce, 
on dismissal of (ft JVilliams. * 

Government House, Sydney, Friday, Feb. 81, 1819. 

SIR, *' 

Understanding you have in your service a man 
named George Williams, who came to this colony, 
last from the Cape of Good Hope, without the sanction 
of bis majesty’s government, but -who from motives of 
humanity I permitted to become a settler; and it having 
come within my knowledge that the said George Wil- 
liams did affix his signature to a scandalous, rebellious, 
and libellous paper, directed to the House of Com/nons, 
against my person and government, which is said to 
have gone home by the Rev. Benjamin Vale. Now it 
being my determination that no such infamAus incendiary 
shall be employed in any department under government 
in ( this colony, 1 hereby command and direct yon at 
your peril to^retain the said George Williams in your 
employ after one month jFrom the date hereof, 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) L. Macquarrie. 

Service, 

Mr. George Howe, 

• Government Printer. 

The Governor. 
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Copy of a Letter from Mr. Satoyel Marsdeh , to~ 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 

Paramatta, February &, ISIS. 

Honoured Sir, 

By Dr. Bromley I wish to make a few observa- 
tions to you in a confidential way. In the conscientious 
discharge of the important duties of a clergyman and 
a magistrate, many occurrences have happened during 
Governor Macquarriels administration, which have tended 
to excite his displeasure against me} which would be too 
tedious for me to enter into detail. Y ou will allow, Sir, 
that a minister’s feelings, who is anxious for the eternal 
welfare of the souls committed to his care, will be much 
more alive to those evils, which tend to the ruin of his 
people, than one who has no concern about them. Un- 
fortunately for me, I have been placed in a mast trying 
situation in this respect, have had the greatest moral evils 
to* contend with ; and possest no means to /eraedy them. 

1 could state many sources of these evils ; but shall 
principally notice the general hospital at Parramatta. 
This hospital I am in the constant habit of visiting — it 
consists of two wards, under the same roof; — one for the 
men and another for the women. This hospital is open 
night and day for ev^ry infamous character to entqj;— 
there are no locks or bolts to any of the doors;— -the men 
and the w omen-patients have free access to each other at 
•all times. For the number persous in the hospital, I 
do not believe that there is suclf an infamous brothel in 
the whole universe. Here me1\ and women become 
familiar with pain, sickness, vice, and death. I have re- 
monstrated, and do femonstrate Constantly, with the 
surgeon, upouibe debaucheries committed by the dying 
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bed. I visit the hospital, look round amongst the 
patients; and I behold drunkenness, whoredom, sickness 
and death. There is not so much as a room to put a 
dead man or woman in, till they can be removed to their 
sgrave — but the depcf lie in the room with the living 
patients.* I have no doubt, but in the room where the 
dead are lying, debaucheries are going on. Thoe scenes 
of misery, vice, and wretchedness have the most baneful 
effects upon the humun mind, in a moral sense. 1 have 
felt the greatest indignation at the scenes which 1 have 
beheld in the general hospital; and which might easily 
be remedied by a little attention from government. The 
men and women patients might^easily be kept separate 
from one auother in the nights \\ hat can be more dis- 
tressing than to find the men and women together, in the 
same bed, when a clergyman goes to visit the sick, and 
probably near a dying patient. No man can hold his 
tongue under such dreadful moral evils, if he has a spark 
of religion, or any moral feeling. The hospital is a place 
I ha\e seldom seen the governor at;,. -I met him there by 
accident some time ago, when I took an opportunity to 
speak to hiiti, in the presence of the surgeon, and the 
patients. I have no doubt but he was much offended' at 
what I said. 1 mentioned to him how the patients were 
distressed, for weeks and mouths, for the want of common 
necessaries — that they were frequently without sugar, 
sago, rice, tea, w r ine, or any other support, t<!ian the com- 
mon ration from the king's store, which consists of wheat, 
and, animal food, 'which from sickness, many of them 
could not use. 1 also observed, that there had not been 

• I 

a caudle or a lamp for the last tiro years to see u patient 
die; unless some humane ‘persou had scut a little light tq 
,tbe hospital. Government had supplied none. Often 
when 1 have been callecl to visit the hospital after dark, 1 
have hud to grope my way to the sick mf|p's bed. This 
would not be credited in Englaruf — but suc^i are the facts. 

I solemnly declare that I do not believe ^hat there *eVer 
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was such a place for want, for wretchedness, for debau- 
cheries, and for every vice, as the general hospital a| 
Parramatta. Women labouring under every loathsome 
disease, connected w ith a vicious life, quit the hospital 
iu the nights to find some with wttom they can cohabit,# 
for the night, and obtain the means of procuring a little 
sugar, or other necessary they ipay want. 1 shouTd not 
mention these things to you, or any of my friends, but 
merely to shew that these are the causes of my differences, 
(and the real causes, with others of a' similar nature) 
with the governor. 1 have felt it my duty to remonstrate, 
and to point out these evils. This has been considered 
the highest presumption me, and as acting in opposi- 
tion to the governor’s tdithority. Let any man be placed 
in my situation, and let him feel that he has an account 
to give of his ministry, and then see how he would act. 

I should consider it one of the greatest temporal comforts 
to enjoy the countenance of my superiors ; and it is very 
distressing not to have this favor. But this I never can 
have, under the prpsent government, without calling 
good, evil ; and evil, good. In not agreeing with the 
governor; I sacrifice -my interest, my peace of mind, and 
my character is more or less exposed to calymny. — I am 
sure the governor will not spare me ; nor those who are 
undo? his influence. The governor is now building a 
general hospital ; and then I hope some of the evils will 
be remedied, jis far as respect that institution. I have one 
satisfaction, that my remonstruuces can hurt none but 
myself, and they may, in time, produce some public 
good. Though nothing is done*yet, for the accommo- 
dation of the females, yet this foil in .time be accom- 
plished. — This, amongst raapy others has given the go- 
vernor much offence : as I hav^ repeatedly pointed out. 
* the evils of turning the female dqnvict loose upon the 
public. 

There is another gr«it evil which ought to be re- 
medied, as it ’i>rings many an unfortunate man to the 
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gallows. Government employs a great many overseers, 

. constables, watchmen, &c. The overseers, &c. instead 
of any pecuniary remuneration, government allows them 
one or more convict servants victualled from the king’s 
^store. These convict servants given to overseers, are 
generally allowed^ by their masters to go where they 
pleash; and to emplby t themselves in any manner they 
like, on condition of giving to their masters their ration 
from the king’s store, and in addition to this, a certain 
weekly sum in money — some 6s. some 10s. per week, and 
some more. Many of these servants are unable, and some 
are unwilling to earn their own provisions, and the sum of 
money weekly demanded of th^m. When these servants 
come to be pressed by hunger, &c expose themselves to 
the danger of punishment, for not fulfilling their agree* 
meats with tbeir masters, they frequently run off into the 
woods, and live by plunder, till they are apprehended, 
and not unfrequently for capital offences. I committed 
three such characters last week ; and two of them were 
for capital crimes. Seldom a weejt passes but some of 
these men are brought forward for serious crimes. This 
system is very injurious to the public welfare ; and ought 
to be for ever abolished. I do not see why one prisoner 
should be a slave to another. If a mhn merit any re* 
piu Deration for his services, a better mode, mord con- 
sistent with the principles of common justice and huma- 
nity njight be suggested. This is a system pregnant 
with every moral evil ; as it is turning a body of idle, 
worthless characters at large in the settlement under no 
controul; for as long, as they can find the means to 
satisfy their nSasters, *by theft, or otherwise, they may 
live in any manner they lifce. 

From my situation, «as a magistrate, I have felt it my 
duty to mention so ( rtie of the evils to the governor,* 
and exprest my wish that some other jaode might be 
adopted. But this system will never be changed, till 
some change takes place in the government of the cdlftny. 
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1 may further remark, that it is ray opinion, when a 
..military man has attained the rank of General, and -pos- 
• test at the same time, of more than sovereign power, (as 
the governor is here) he has no idea of the civil rights ' 
of the subject. cannot beav^that any person uuSer 
bis authority should differ in opinion with ljira in any 
of bis public measures ; and*such a difference is viewed 
in no other light than sedition and mutiny. 1 think it 
impossible, in the very nature of things, that any faithful 
minister of the gospel can live under an absolute govern* 
ment, and enjoy the countenance of his superiors. He 
will be goaded continually on all sides; and driven al- 
most to madiiess ; # afid in some unfortunate moment he 
may be taken off his guard, and the enemy gain an ad- 
vantage over him. The colony 'is much distressed for 
clergymen, but 1 have ceased to "write.for any more. I 
cannot recommend any man to come into such a society, 
to be exposed to such insults and distresses. The settle- 
ment at Port Dalrymple, has now been established I 
think, twelve of •fourteen years, and no clergyman to * 
this day.-— It is not to be wondered at, that so many 
horrid murders and robberies have been committed in 
that colony, as the people are left without any moral in-* 
ftruction whatever. Though this is the case I cannot 
make up my mind to write for more clergymen. • Two 
of my colleagues wish to leave the colony at present— 
whether' they will or not I cannot tell. If they can ob- 
tain the means for leaving the colony, T think they will. 
They have expressed their intention* to me. ,£ #. 

# * ... * y * *.. * •* 

* * • , 

* # #• *; ' #' # 

I cannot tell how matters will terminate with myself. ' 
If the governor can do anything vfith me, he will. I 
think he cannot, I have done no wrong — I have com 
. mitted no erime. I*will not say (hat I have acted always 
wisely, hut I have not acted criminally. I have merely 
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written these few lines to shew, that many things {have 
conspired together to cause the governor’s dislike to me. 
I shall endeavour to defend myself — and have only to 
request that my friends may not condemn me, before 1 
am tried and .found g,ujjty. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

* Samuel Maksden. 

To William Wilberl'orce, JEsq. 


3 

Copy of a Letter from Mr. Samuel Marsden , to Ahec- 
under Riley, Esq . dated Sydney, May 19, 1818. 

, i ... Sidney, IMh May, ISIS. 

Jones and your brother will write to you fully 
upon the state of things here.— I have tried very hard to 
return in the. David Shaw, but could hot obtain leave: 
my troubles are hot yet over — the governor will keep, if 
it is only to annoy me. *We have bad some pretty warm 
‘contests since you left us. . You will see from die Gazette 
that 1 am no* longer a magistrate in tbiB C&lony. Shortly 
after *you sailed, the ChapsnUh left the colony ; in this 
ship the three freemen, who# the governor ordered to be 
punished, returned to Europe. One day I was at Mr. 
Merchant* Campbell’s office, on my way to Parramatta, 
waiting. for My. Palmer ; the public flogger, whom I did 
not know, catted upon me fb attest a deposition, stating, 

. that he had flogged the {three freemen by the governor’s 
order, or warrant. 1 asked^hirii if he knew what he was 
' going to swear to ; he replied he did. In order that there 
might be uo mistake, f rchd the deposition over to him, 
which he said was correct It simply stated that he bad 
punished the men. 1 attested it, and returned the docu% 
ment to the floggejr. A few days after this, I received a 
note from his excellency the governor, to wait upon hint 
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at 12 o’clock the following day. Accordingly, I attended 
at Government House at the appointed time. When; I 
entered bis excellency's office, 1 saw preparations were 
made for a serious interview. There were five chairs 
pipped at the governor’s table, on^which stood his excel- 
lency’s writing-desk, with some 'documents prepared for 
this meeting. I was desired tojak’e my chair opposite the 
‘governor — Mr. Campbell, his secretary, was placed npou 
his right hand — the governor’s aid-de-camp next, and the 
Rev. Mr. Cowper. I saw I was now in a pretty mess, 
though they were all honourable men. The governor was 
much agitated, at leugth he began to tell me for what pur- 
pose he had sent for me^ which was to speak to me upon 
the subject of attesting the above deposition. I immedi- 
ately stood up, and said, “ Governor Macquarrie, I object 
“ to your excellency making any observations upon my 
“ public conduct before the gentlemen now present, un- 
“ less I have a friend to hear what your excellency may 
“ please to say to me.” At this he was extremely violent ; 
told me he would not allow mo to have any but those 
who were present. I made a motion, as if I was on the 
eve of making my escape ; when his excellency said, with 
much warmth, “ 1 command you, as governor of this co- 
“ lony, to sit down, and to hear me patiently.” I then sat 
dowli very quietly, but determined to shew him, that Aie 
might as well have let me alone. He asked me if I had 
attested sucji a deposition ; I told him I had. — He asked 
me if I was not ashamed of myself for doing so ; 1 said> 
no, 1 was not ; I supposed that as hissescellency ha£ or- 
dered these men to be publicly punished, I did not cont 
ceive that his excellency cared ii all the*world knew tha- 
he had done so. — He replied, jie did not care; but he cared 
for ray signature being put to th£ deposition ; and that in 
doing this, l had been guilty of mutiny, sedition, and other 
high crimes. % f told him if I had done wrong, 1 had no 
objection to suffer for the wrong I Bad done, bu{ I was 
ndt Conscious 1 4iad : the deposition was presented to me 
to be attested — I had not, drawn it up, nor did 1 know 
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who had, and it contained no more than the simple fact 
that, the men were punished by his excellency's order — I 
conceived it was my duty, as a magistrate, to attest the 
deposition ; others might be of a different opiuion, but * 
‘that was mine. His excellency read a long reprimand, 
which was written {eady, charging me with a great va- 
riety of crimes, of which I was totally ignorant and inno- 
cent; but his excellency said 1 was guilty, and that was 
enough. If all that was laid to my charge had, or could 
have been proved, it would have hung half the colony. 

I told the governor, as my conduct, as a magistrate, did 
not meet with his excellency's approbation, 1 requested 
he would allow me to resign th^t office. To tins he re- 
plied, that lie would not allow me fo resign ; my services 
were too beneficial tefthe public, but he would dismiss me 
if I was determined to resign. 1 — 1 replied, that I was anx- 
ious to resign, and then l could not offend his excellency 
in that situation. After much violent conduct on the part 
of the governor, the interview closed ; when the governor 
at parting, said, “ I command you ; ,Sir, that you never 
“ again set foot in Government House, except uponpub- 
“lic duty.” To which I replied, “ Yonr Excellency 
“ may rest assured 1 shall be very particular in not vio- 
“ lating your Excellency’s commands in fliis respect.” — 
After I came from Government House, 1 wrote to his ex- 
cellency, requesting him to give me a copy of the repri- 
mand he read to me, but received uo answer. This was 
an extraordinary document, and be had bis secretary ,aid- 
de-^amp, and chaplain to hear bow much he could abuse 
me. Conscious of my entire innocence of the charges laid 
against me, an 5 that t&ey had no existence in fact, but 
only in his own suspicious, imagination, his excellency 
, might as well have beat' an anvil, as to excite fear in my 
mind, where no fear When 1 came away I was re- 

solved, as the governor would not allow' me to resign, I 
wouldnot give hiift an opportuaity of refusing a second 
time. I therefore resolved, the first insult I received!, “to 
•<ct no longer. An opportunity soon occtired : The judge 



- advocate came to Paramatta, visited our gaol ; we bad 
some desperate fellows at that time in our gaol-gang. The 
fellows complained to the judge of the magistrates ; I 
found the judge much more inclined to attend to their lies, 
than lie was to my statement of fafcts. As l told him a I> 
their characters and their crime/, I%aw what>his object 
was ; viz. to court the good opinion of the vilest of men, 
ht the expense of the authority of the magistrates. The 
judge took down the names of all the men who applied to 
him ; and, in a few days afterwards, an order came in the 
governor’s own writing, addressed to the gaoler and cop- 
stable, without any reference to the committing magistrate, 
to discharge all the jutjge had recommended to the go- 
vernor. ’ * 

As soon as the constable shewed vne the governor's let- 
ter, 1 immediately wrote to the governor, informing him 
I would not act another day as a magistrate, and resigned 
my office immediately. The governor, in the next Gazette,' 
stuted in the general orders, that he had dispensed with 
my services.- — He vvould wish the world to believe that he 
had dismissed me. You will see 1 am now more out of 
the range of the enemy’s shot than I was. I have used 
every means to get out of the colony, fyit in vain. I 
would have reigned my public situation, if his excellency 
would have allowed me to return in the David Shaw; hut 
no sacrifice I could make would prevail with him to part 
with me. 1 jam a man of too much cousequence to be al- 
lowed to leave the colony : The governor tells me, in his 
official letter to me, upon the subject of my wishing tb 
return to Europe, that he cannot allow me; my absence 
would be fraught with such injury to his majesty’s ser- 
vice. Here I am, and here ^raust stay : I believe I shall 
stand a long siege before 1 shall Surrender ; at the same, 
time 1 must be prepared for war*. I expect some heavy* 
shot will be fired upon me yet The governor has put the 
Roman priest in gaol ; bthink this is a*very bold measuo. 
I shall expect a»great number of priests will now be per- 
mitted to come out, as soqie public notice, no doubt, will 
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be taken of such an act of power. Tbe governor might 
with more propriety, have put me in gaol, being an offi- 
cer under his command. Tbe Catholics are much en- 
raged ; what they will do, I know not. If they can meet 
..with a leader, we mast look out for broken heads j I 
know not tl whethei<thdy will be able to find one dr not. 
We art in a very uncertain state. — I would not have ad- 
vised the governor to put the priest in gaol— some one 
must pay for this. I have told Captain Ker, in taking him 
in his ship, to take care that no responsibility rests upon 
him. The Catholics are a powerful body ; we shall see, 
if we live long enough, where these violent measures will 
end : they can do no good — m^ch evil they may do. 1 
do not wish for any Catholic priests here; b'ut if they 
come, I should let them do as they pleased, so long as 
they did not interfere with the public regulations of the 
colony. Mrs. Cartwright is returned in the David Shaw, 
and I may follow, should any change take place. I write 
these few lines in great haste, in your former residence, 
in the midst of hurry and bustle. If you cannot read 
them, throw them upon the fire. I wished you to know 
the truth of- my being out of office, as tbe governor may 
allege some other reason at borne, which may come. to 
your knowledge. I was not going to hade my authority 
destroyed as a magistrate, either by tbe judge or governor, 
or both together, to please them ; aud therefore resigned 
in a moment. Present my respects to Mrs. Riley and 
Mrs. M. I shall be happy to hear from you, when you 
arrive. Shoul^you see Mr. J. Mason, let him kuow that 
i am out of office. t 

1 lam 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) * Samuel Marsden, 
To Alexander Riley, Esq. ^ 
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Copy of a Letter from William Henry Moore, Esq. to 
Mr. Justice Bent, dated Sydney , 5 th March , 1816. 

♦Your Honour, 

I take the liberty of wnting to youf ‘inconse- 
quence of an official letter which I yesterday received from 
Ivir. Secretary Campbell, informing me that the governor 
had given orders to the treasurer of the police fund, to 
discontinue the payment of my salary from the 28rd ulti- 
mo, (that being the day on which my ageucy for the Rev. 
Benjamin Vale, in the seizure of the American schooner 
Traveller commenced )*md that he would not fail to re- 
commend to his majesty’s ministers to discontinue the 
same. I am greatly at a loss to know, upon what princi- 
ple of justice the governor could have assumed such an ex- 
traordinary stretch of power, without giving me the least 
previous intimation. I am acting for Vale as a mere 
agent, and in a business in which the interests of the 
crown are greatly cpncerned : the legality of the pro- 
ceeding I have not the least doubt of, and yet I am ac- 
cused in Mr.Secretary Campbell’s letter to me, of insolent, 
offensive, and insulting conduct, in the late- false, unwar- 
rantable, and vain attempt (as he is pleased to call it) to 
seize the vessel in opposition to the governor’s public mea- 
sures. and in contempt of his authority. I knew nothing, 
at the time ef the seizure, of the governor's havipg given 
permission to the vessel to be entered at this port. There 
was no public order to that effect issued, whioh 4* the 
method usually taken by the gtyernor* to make known 
liis measures. I could not, therefore, have done it with 
^ny such view ns be attributes it to ; and was actuated 
solely by a sense of duty and justice, that I owed to my 
client, Mr. Vale, and the BrftisS ‘government, on whose 
behalf I considered myself as acting. I therefore hope 
you will do me the favdbf, the first time you haw ooea- 
sind to write t ft Earl Bathurst, to certify to him, that I 
have been guilty of no emme in conducting this business 
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as an agent; and I trust bis lordship will be convinced, 
that I have been no Way deserving of such a punishment 
as the governor though proper to inflict, by stopping my 
^salary ; and that he will consequently send an order for 
the continuance of^my^ salary as heretofore, and be fol- 
lowed to receive all arrears that I may be entitled to. 

I should not have troubled you with this letter, but from, 
the threat held out to me by the governor, which 1 fear 
(if the case is not fairly represented) may be the means 
of depriving me of my situation. 

I am, &c. &c. 

William Henry Moore.* 

t 
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Copy of a Letter from John Thomas Campbell, Secretary, 
to Mr. William Stewart, dated Sydney, Feb. 16, 1816. 

Secretary’s Office, February 18 , 1816 . 

SIR, 

I have it in command to k inform you that his 
excellency the governor will have no objection to assign- 
ing you the portion of land which he promised you as 
a settler, agreeably to the wish expressed in your letter 
of the 14th instant, to me, in the new district now known 

__ 4 — • 

* The case of Mr. Moore i* a remarkable instance of the spirit of 
persecution existing in New S. Wales. This gentleman hail been sent 
out by the government at home to practise as a solicitor, with a salary 
of 3001 . a year. He was professionally employed by an English clergy- 
man, oci/or the pert'crrmance of his duty to his client, the governor 
stopped the payment of his^alary. He appealed to the Colonial 
Office, who, I am informed, reversed the order ; nevertheless. Governor 
Macquarrie refused to comply with this injunction, and when I last 
heard from the colony, the salary remained unpaid. When the dis-* 
twice between N. S. Wales ayd England is considered, the stopping of 
the payment of a salary to a public servant is, in fact, reducing him to 
beggary j and if H had not been for the assistance of friends, Mr. 
Mcore 'vould have been so situated ; *nc has, however, triumphed 
over his persecutors, and his talents and acquirements have secured to 
him a just and honorable reward. 



by the name of the Five Islands; but his excellency wilt 
not locate any part of that district until such time as am 
accurate survey and report of the whole of it shall be 
‘made to him by the surveyor-general, and such other 
persons as may be commissionecl'to that effect. This 
survey and report will not in all jlrobibility b# made in 
less than three months, and may.possibly occupy a con- 
sfderably longer time, I am, Sir, 

Y our obedient Servant, 

John Thomas Campbell, 

Secretary, 


Air. William Stewart, 

Sydney, 


6 

Copy of a Letter from John Thomas Campbell, Secretary, 
to Mr. WiUiam Stewart, dated Sydney , Nov. 18, 1816. 

Secretary's Office, November 18 . l 181 £ . 
Sir, 

I Having submitted your memorial, dated the 

4th instant, to his excellency the governor, I have it in 
command to make you the following reply. Namely, 
your conduct in having signed a petition, lately sent 
from this country, by a, few despicable, factions, and 
* malignant individuals, and well known to contain" the" 
most false, libellous, and seditious matter, is an instance 



of such unprincipled depravity, that his excellency can 
never think you deserving of any indulgence whatever 
from this government. 

I am. Sir, 


Mr. William Stewart, 
Master Mariner, 
Sydney. 


Your most obedient servant, 

John Thomas Campbell;* 

Secretary . 


t 


* The letters which I have printed in the Appendix, were either 
read by me in my place in Parliament, or tendered as evidence to the 
Prison Committee. They aTe, to my mind, of the greatest importance, 
as illustrative of ,the system upon which the colony has been long 
governed. I have not, however, printed a letter of the Htli of March, 
1817, from Mr. Secretary Campbell to Mr. Justice Bent : its gross 
impropriety and insulting language have alone prevented me from so 
doing. I read it, however, to the Committee, and there was but one 
opinion upon its nature and character. It will, however, hardly be 
credited, that Jlis Majesty’s Government have lately thought fh. to 
confirm an appointment made by Governor Macquarrie to this gentle- 
yum of the best office in the colony, * 
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The Total Number of' Souls in New South Wales., 
only, for the following years viz. 


1810. ..The total Number/ were... 

8,646. 

181 1 


9, *53, 

1812 


10,105. 

1813 


10,842. 

1814 


11,291. 

1815 


12,911. 

1816 


15,175. 

1817 


17,165. 

1*818 

f Ditto 

21,294. 

Ditto, 

at V andiemans Land 

3,760. 


Stock in New South Wales for the following years: 


Date of Year. 

« 

Horses. 

Homed 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

• 

i8i3 :. 

• 

1,891 

12,543 

85,62*1 

14,641 

1814 

2,197 

23,263 

73,256 

10,721 4 

1815....*.:... 

2,328 

25,279 

62,476 

10,106 

1816 

2,457 

25,116 

55,097 

12j3J2 

1817 

2,851 

33,6^7 

66*, 684 

‘15,634 

. 1818 

3,454 

1 

40,094 

73,364 

22,633 

Total 

15,178 

159.932 

416.168 

86.107 








At Vv»diotr»fcn*» Land. 



A GENERAL STATEMENT of the Inhabitants 
Taken by his Exctf’loney, Governor Macquarrie; 
convnehcing the 2oth September, and ending the 














in New South Wales, as per general muster, 
.and' Deputy Commissary, iReneral AliLan : 
1 1th of November, ISIS, inclusive. * ' • 



















































Account ojf Land and Stock in New South Wales, for 1817 and 181*8. 
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On average for expenditure of the Colony for Ditto 140,000 

On average for ditto of the Police Fund 20,000 























\ Brief Abstract of the General Population in New South Wales, as per General Muster. 


1 37 
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CIVIL LIST. 


RANK. 

mm 

m 

• STATION. * 

, 

. 

i‘. .v- '*■ 


Governor. ••••••••*• I. . J 

lacquarrie . .12 

000 0 os 

ydney. 

Lieutenant Ditt<J . . .. {-. F 

Crskine 

250 0 0 1 

>itto. 

Ditto t 

Grrell 

800 0 , » 1 

lobart Town. 4 

Jiulne Advocate ^ 

iVylde 1 

r p 

1200 0 0* 

Sydney. 


\libott- ..... 

250 0 Ojl 

Hobart Town. 

Judge 

Field 

HuO 0 0 ; 

Sydney. 

Clerk to Judge Advocate 

Moore 

SO 0 0 

Ditto. 

Solicitor 

Gosling 

200 0 0 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Wylde . . 

200 0 0 

Ditto. • 

Provost Marshal 

Gore 

91 3 0 

Ditto. 

Surveyor General j 

[Oxley 

273 13 <> 

Ditto. 

Prnutv Ditto ......... 

Meehan ..... 

in 5 o 

Ditto. 

rtithi 


91 5 0 

i lobart Town. 

1 Port Palrymple. 

Commandant 

Cimitiere. . . . 

« 

200 0 0 

Secretary to Governor .. . 

Campbell. . . . 

230 O 0|sy«!ncy. 

Surgeon . 

Wentworth .. 

I 303 0 Ojpitto. 

A*si*tant Pitt^ r _ 

, Redfem . . . . . 

. ISO 17 t 

.Ditto. r 

Ditto ••••••••»•••« 

. Mileham . • . 

. 1S2 10 < 

•Windsor. 

Ditto , , r #.T 

, West 

1 

. 130 17 CiPominalta. 

Ditto .,, t t*****»* 

, fvvans 

91 5 < 

1 Newcastle. 

• • 

^J)itto * 4 

, Luttreli 

. 182 10 < 

$ Hobart Town. 

Ditto 

. Young ..... 

. 136 17 i 

6 Ditto. 

Ditto 

. Smith ...... 

. 136 17 

6 Port Dairy mpk. 

Superintendatrts ^ 

• Massey 

. 50 0 

0, Ditto. 

Ditto 

• Sydei 

. 50 0 
% 

0 Ditto. 

Ditto T. 

. Booth mM< .. 

. 

. 50 0 

nr 

0 Ditto. 


Amount rarried forward .... £8295 5 0; 
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CIVIL LIST — Continued. 


RANK. 


NAMES. 


Chaplain 

Assistant Ditto . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Superintendant.. . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto • • * • « • • 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Schoolmasters. - . . 
DitU 


Amount forward.. 

Marsden 

Fulton . ... . 
Cartwright . 

Cowper 

You! 

Knopwood...? 

» 

Hutchinson. . 
Cowsar. ...... 

Roiwe ....... 

H assail 

Crowder. ... . 


Chief Constable 

Supnrann. Assist. Surgeoi 


Yearly 

SALARY. 


STATION. 


Bouden . 


Amdell . 


,r. 

.V. 

d.'f 

Hi m 

5 

‘a 

l 


350 

0 

» 

0 

Paramatta. 

1H2 

10 

0 

Castle reagh. 

240 

0 

ft 

Windsor. 

i 200 

0 

0 

Sydney. 

! 1H2 

10 

0 

Port Dalryinplc- 

260 

0 

0 

Hobart Town. 

75 

0 

0 

Sydney. 

91 

5 

0 

Ditto. 

50 

0 

0 

Paramatta. 

100 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

50 

0 

0 

Hobart Town. 

. 50 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

. 100 

0 

6 

Sydney. 

100 

0 

0 

Paramatta . t 

50 

0 

0 

Ditto. 

. 50 

0 

(1 

HawKesbury. 


N.B. Th* # Com missai isit «Cl04(>6 10 0| 
Department is not in- ammssssssm 
eluded in this l&tiinatr. 


Total Number of Prisoners in New South Wales, &c. ...... t>750. 

/ m jrfr ABSTRACT, at the end of Shipping. 

Pardons flow fast ! ! • 


39 Oflierrs, including 9fcifF. 
$2 Serjeants. 

30 Comorgls. 

Jl Druinmers. 1 

Privates. 


f Total of 671, of 48th # Regiment in 


South Wades generally. 
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' . , * ‘ i 

LIST of Arrivals from Europe, and their Departu 

V * 

• [ from January IS 16 , 


NAMES OF 

TIME WHEN 




I 


TO 


mnn 

IMPVfll 


WHAT PLACI 

SHIPS. 



Sailed. 




• IS 



Fa mi v, 

Wall i S 
Ubuthuot, 

Jan. IStli. r 

March 2d. 

Batavia. 

Man Ann, 

IHth. 

29th. 

Ditto, 

Ocean, 

Jolm-tun, 

29th. 

Kith. 

Ditto. 

Kmu, 

Foister, 


do. 

England. 

Cmihifurd, 

Johnston, 

April 9th. 

June HMh. 

Bntav i.i. 

Dow-um, 

Cilwm. 

Miircli 9lh. 

2m h. 

Ditto. 

Fortune, 

Moore, 

}Jul\ 12th. 

Aug. L‘Mh. 

Chinn. 

At ‘as 

Mereton, 

| ‘ 22d. 

Sep. Illth . 

Bata\ ia. 

Willerhv. 

( r*is>ptt, 

iS.pt. 2uth. 

Nov. I till. 

Ditto. 

Elizabeth, 


Oct. Mb. 

nth. 

Calcutta. 

Mariner, 

Herbert, 

12th. • 

17th. 

I)Mto. 

Adamant, 

Eldar, 

« 


Fi.-hery. 



1817. 


Surrv, 

Raiue, 

T>er.22d. l.sili. 

March 17th. 

Data via. 

Lord Melville, 

MetloTell, 

Fell. 24 til. 

May ht. 

Ditto. 

Fame, 

Dale. 

March Mb. 

do. 

Ditto. 

Sir Win. Bcnsley, 
Moriey, 

Williams 

Illth. 

Ithh. 

Cclnittn. 

Brown, 

April lDtli. 

lMh. 

Batavia. 

Shipley , 

Moncrief, 

24th. 

June Hth. 

Ditto. 

Harriet, 


May llth. 

Dec. 22(1. 

England. 

Chapman, 

Drake, 

July -20th. 

2M. 

Batavia. 

Surrv, 

Paterson, 

27th. 

Nov. hth. 

( *h ina. 

Pilot, 

Pftxton, 

29th. 

Dec. 15th. 

Batavia. 

Ma^Ma. * 

CanauaV 

Sofaerville, 

Lreijr, 

Aug. :ui 

5th. 

Sopt.24th. 

Ort. 24th. 

Madras. 

Batavia. 

Lloyds, 

M‘Phers4n, 

>th. 

Sept. 25th. 

Matins. 

Almorali, , 


snt. 

Ort. 26th. 

Batavia. 

Dick, 

l larrtson, 

Sep. .'Id. 

fth. 

Madras. " 

Calcutta, in* ** 

I-ortl Eldon, 

f>amb, 

. . , «lth. 

Dec. 4th. 

Foxhound, . 

Watson, « 1 

Ort. 19th. 

Nov. IStli. 

Fishery. 

Dukeof Wellington, 

Howard, t 

Nov. btii. 

Feb.Jtli, 1818. 

Derwent. % 

Larkins, 

Wiikin««n, 


Jan. 6th. 

Calcutta. 

Anu, 

Wiikinttot, 

(Arrived at Hobart Town.) 

* 







from Port Jackson, New South Wales 
J anuary 1819, inclusive. 


~ 

1 


NUMUER OF CONVICTS. 




REMARKS. 

Mul<*s. 

Females. 


i 



• 171, 

— 



101 



— 


— 

■ 

II. M. Ship. 

221 

- 


• — i — 

— 

Merchandize. 

— 

— 


187 

— - 


# 


[Merchandize. 

i:>\ 

_ 

, 

14(1. 

i 


— 

i 

Wlialer. 

i:»o 

i 




99 

• 

• 1 9S 

— 


* 199 

— 


1 

— 


l &i 

— 



— 

Merchandize. 

# 170 

— 


102 

— 

. 

120 

— ! 


. ~ 

— 

Troops. 

_ 

89 

• 

_ | 

— s 

Troops. m J 

]H0 


• 

— — 

— — 

Troops. 

220 

— — 


. 

» 

Whaler. 

- 

• 

Merchandize. 

247 

— • 




• 

Whaler. 
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SHIPPING 


NAMES OF 


SHIPS. 


Commanders. | 


cean, 
rietxdship, 
avid Shnur, 
uildford, 
atavia, 

idy Castlercagh, 

iinerva, 

eptunc, 

lauding 

idian, 

ambler, 

lory, 

abrlla, 

aria, 

ottenham, 

iorley, 


lipley, 

lizabeth, 

>rd Melville, 
lrl Sf. Vincent, 
art ha, 
adlow, 

eneral Stuar{. 

yne, 

lobe, 

arrict, 

irry, 

>rd Sidmouth, 


TIME WHEN 


Ileminglon, 

Arinctt, 

Ker, 

jdohnston, 

Lamb, 

Weltden. 

\Bi% 

iCame, 

•WeUh, 

! Swain, 

■Smith, 

Pounder, 

Berry, 

William*, 

M‘l)ougaI, 

{Broun, 


j.Monerief, 
(Mlrr, 
Wetherrll, 
ISimpMin, g 
JApsey, 
i( raigie, 
jGrang^r, 
Bell, 
myth, 
Jones, 
Kaine, 
Gunner, 


ArAvcd. 

I 


Sailed. 


* 1818 . 


iJan. 10th. 

14th. 

(Feb. itth. 
[April Pt. 
oth. 

50th. 

May 4th. 
do* 

! Jnl v 2.3d. 
i.,oth. 

2.ith. 

Sep. 14th. 
do. 

17th. 

Get. 15th. 

Nov. 7th. 

End of Mn&tcr. 


iFeb. loth. 
| May 20th. 

do. 
[June 3d. 
4th. 

do. 

Ma\*2Sth. 
June l Oth. 
Aug. li>fn* 


Nov. 4th, 


I 


1819. 

Nov. I9th.lMr 

do. 
loth. 

17th. 

24th. 

2dtJi. 

M. IMh] 
4th. 

,0th. 

Peb. 10th. 

March 4th. 

Uth. 


Dec. 


Jan 


Jan. 1 2th. 
23d. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

March 

7th. 


TO 

WHAT PLACE. 


Batavia. 

Calcutta. 

England. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

S Hobart Town, 

J Madras & Bengal. 

Ditto. 
Batavia.* 

[Calcutta. 

[Fbhery. 

Ditto. 

|('alcutta. 

Ditto. 

Batavia. 


Batavia. 

FMion . 


Batavia. 

Calcutta. 

Fi-hc^v. 

Derwent, 


ABSTRACT. 

Prisoners Male., Females.'* 

^16...; 101. ' 

1817 188. 

1810 3,012 388. 

181* 


«,$44 617 * 


ThcwhdHmifcrof Convicts sent out in the Year 1819. amounted to 2 ,":,’) ,-t-of 
tom 2,630 were Males. 125 Females who took with them 40 Children, -26 tiirls 
id 14 Boys. 
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-Co ntinued. 


NUMBER OF CONVICTS. 


Males. 

» j 

Females! 

i 

180 


— 

100 

200 

— 

220 

— 

l :m 

— 

250 _ 

— 

1-0 • 



— 

• ' 

170 

— 

230 

1 — - — 

— 

128 

200 

— 

104 

• 


150 

— 



100 

140 

— 

100 

. 

• 170 

— 

150 

- — - 

250 

— 

180 

— 

140 

— 

157 

— 

158 




REMARKS. 


Merchandize*, 


Merchandize. 

Whaler. 

Whaler. 


Whaler. 


(Merchandize. 


ERRATA. 


tyge 10, line 27, dele ami. 

13, lo, for icfitt. dir A >prw*ng, rea<! who, %v hi It disapproving. 

41, 5, lor Committee's of Parliament , re«' hamentary 

(\nuwittvf$. 

65, — — 18, for Prisoner too is, read Prisoners to re. 

68, 15, for thousand read thousands. 

81, 20, for mid , read if, 

91, 14 6*15, for tiro hundn d and one thousand, two huntlretl 

and forty, read seventy-three thousand, three 
h and red a ml sU ty-fnur . . 

— 103, 12, (note) for enterprise read enterjtrize. 

112, 14, for cntvrprhmg read enterprising. 

■■■■■- 112, 22, for long term , read a long term. 

— 115, — 4/ for experienced, read exjiertenced. 


W. Flmi, Printer, 4»§*t Court/ Skinner Street 
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LETTER 


*10 Tlir. 


111. lion. WILLIAM FITZGERALD. 


*Vc. Ac. <S'c 


M It, 

I shall explain my motives for address- 
ing you in this, niamieiwj/>t ,x •- 
idea that any explanation is necessary.' 
but that, should ’you be inclined to set 
up a defence, or offer any palliation for 
your conduct, you may not have; it in 
your power to misrepresent my reasons 
for exposing 'it. 

I am anxious, in the first, place, to 
caution the Irish nation ••in j^irticular, 
against the intrigues of one of the most, 
.vicious and profligate of* men, who at 
present most mysteriously presides over 


B 
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the finances of that nation, and who is to 
be its organ in the Imperial Parliament 
and to put »,the people of the United 
Kingdom, 'as well those who govern as 
those who are governed, in possession of 
such important facts and information as 
may be conducive to their welfare ; for I 
can with truth aver,, that I have no at- 

i 

tachment so strong, no claim so pressing, 

* * 

as the public good , except it be that first 
f • 

Dature, self-preservation and 

Maternal solicitude for the interest of iny 

children. 

The indifference, insolence, and ingra- 
titude 'with which you have thought fit 
to treat one whom your duplicity made 
an unconscious tool to promote your crafty 
views, may he assigned as a secondary 
motive: but alhyour violated protestations 
of disinterested friendship and service, 
would not ha vb procured you the honour, 

i 

of this public address from pie, bad you 



3 


been content to remain in that lowjy sphere 
.which is best suited to the' mediocrity of 

your origin, your talents, *and qualifica- 

• # 

tions. Such, however, is the overweening 
arrogance and upstart pride displayed by 
you on the first success of your schemes, so 
lofty is the mark to which your unbound- 
ed presumption openly aspires, that I 
cannot resist the inclination to refresh 
your memory with the repetition of a few 
facts, which, in your dreams 

"'■w 

you seem to have totally forgotten. Ill 

have no hopes* *of inspiring you with 

humbler ideas of yourself; of kindling 
* * # 
the glow of shame in your unblushing 

face; still less of exciting remorse in your 

callous bosfun ; I shall at least enjoy 

the satisfaction of answering the uni- 

versal inquiries of Who is itcY Jl r hat is he? 

made by the people of the United King- 

. dom. when the recent appointment of a 

t 

man whom they had never heard of. to one 

BO 
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of l lie highest offices under the Crown, was 
publicly announced. 

You have been but too long permitted 
to proceed in your bold career of pro- 
fligacy and political intrigue, without 
chech or molestation; not, however, 
without bring closely observed on my 
part, and the fixed determination, now 
that 1 am convinced of your baseness, to 
exhibit you to the public in your true 
colours, Mo reduce you to your proper 
1*aVt**r't 1 b shew you that the same person 
and means which served to exalt you can 
frustrate the magnificent plans of your 
ambiticJn, and teach you by experience 
the instability of that greatness which is 
acquired by hypocrisy, and supported by 
ingratitude. I will expose the scenes of 
art‘ and duplicity practised by you upon 
his Majesty’s' ministers, as wt.ll as upon 
my unsuspecting and ingenuous disposi- 
tion, under the direction of a father truly 



worthy of yourself, and of whom I shall 
^presently have occasion to speak mbre 
fujly. Your crocodile tear*, which, upon 
suitable occasions. How with such tragical 
(•fleet, were employed to accomplish the 
destruction of what might justly be con- 
sidered a treasure to me and my family ; 
and to procure a provision for yourself as 
a reward for this service. Having artfully 
accomplished this your task of corruption 
and villainy, you perhaps have^fl^tp^d 

- l.- s > 

yourself, from my silence till tiie preseift 
moment, that I Should suffer the public to 
be farther duped by your machinations, 
and permit* you to repose under your 
laurels, to bask unmolested in the sun- 
shine of pourt -favour, and . to pursue, 
without interruption, your course of fraud 
and servility. To your*. confusion you 
now find. Sir, that you afe more than 

mistaken : 1 shall analyst your qualitica- 

• * 

tions for the high office with which you 



are already invested, and the still more 
exalted station to which you aspire ; I 
will expose so much of your history as 
has favlen under my observation, and pre- 
dict for the remainder of your life the same 
sort of honourable seclusion that so well 
befits a Whitelocke, a Wardle, and a 
Clavering. 

On this occasion I am guided by the 
general principle that has regulated my 
Hh-cde life, never to suffer ingratitude, one 
Oc tie blackest of crimes to go unpunished, 
or hypocrisy, sinister artifice, and duplicity 
unexposed. You assumed before me the 
appearance of every virtue, that you might 
the more securely practise the directly 
contrary vices ; but your real character 
shall now be proclaimed to the world, and 
serve as a beacon to warn others to shun 
one of the most crafty impostors that 

exist. You shall afford an additional ex- 

% 

ample that none, be his rank ever so ex- 



alted, shall, with impunity * trifle with my 

f 

feelings, or dupe me by delusive promises 
made to suit his private convenience, or 
to promote his selfish interest. r £Uat I 
have hitherto acted up *to this principle 
is notorious to the world ; and I wish to 
impress it upon your mind, that when 
stung by injury, I ^ would enforce redress 
not only from the Son of the King, but 
even from the King himself! 

As yet 1* have shewn up no on«l who did 

*. r * 

not richly deserve to be expose’u u>*v*o 
public : this is the only revenge I am de- 
sirous of taking on those by whom I am 
ill-treated and having brought fchem be- 
fore that tribunal, I rest perfectly satisfied , 
that impartial justice will be administered. 
My adherence to this principle is clearly 
evinced by my never # having -done or 
written any thing with a view* to private 
"emolument, as gain never had sufficient 
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? 


temptations to influence my conduct in 
any one instance. 

This hint I, have just thrown out l>y Jthe 
wav JO as a caution to those who either do 

i « 

not know or require to be reminded, that 
it is not my disposition to sit down quietly 
under the studied injury of ingratitude , 
and the neglect of promises given to dupe 

t 

or cajole me, by men who never meant to 
perform them , or who think that they may , 
of any ti\>n e, be broken with impunity. For 
“me benefit, therefore, of all whom it may 
concern, I here announce my intention of 
submitting to the public, in a very short 
time, two or three volumes, which may be 
followed by others as opportunity shall 
suit or circumstances require*. 

Before I 'proceed to the discussion of 

yoftr own merits, give me leave. Sir, to 

* __ 

devote a few pages to those of your wor- 
thy father. Whatever opinion may be 
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entertained respecting the| policy of t he 
Union between Great Britain and I ref- 

• 

laijd, so much at least cannot be denied, 
that the means employed to Accomplish 
that measure were the powerful engines 
of bribery and corruption. It is equally 
well known that a certain Lord, having 
first been gained oyer by the British ad- 
ministration, was employed as their agent 
to corrupt the other Irish representatives. 
One of these was your father, Jadies Fijtz- 
gerald, who, at that time, held the post oi 
Prime Serjeant ? .how obtained, I may at 
some future time explain. To him, among 
the rest, terms were offered, btit they 
did * not quite come up to his price. 
It was proposed that he should receive 
the appointment of a judge, tliat his wife 
should be created a pegress, ill her dwn 
right, the title to descend to you the 
""eldest sou, and that a patent place should 
be given to your brother Henry : all thj| 
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u as not sufficient to gratify the ambition 
and avarice of your apostate parent, who 
insisted on t.he addition of money to sup- 
port «t he proffered title. To this demand 
objections were made on the part of the 
British ministry ; on which vour father 

•J */ 

turned his* services to tlie other side. 

The office of Prime Serjeant was taken 
from him for his tergiversation ; lie then, 

i 

of course, avowedly attached himself to 
t he party in opposition ; anil no sooner 
~nld Ihe receive information that the 
latter, since distinguished by the name 
of the Talents , were coming into power, 
tlian he hastened to London, in hopes of 
obtaining a share of the good things that 
were to be distributed. In this lingering 
expectation he was miserably disappoint- 
ed*: the leaders of the ministerial pack 
were too well* acquainted with his sly cha- 
racter ; they knew that lie was not stauncli, 

« ’ 

that no reliance was to be placed on his 
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professions, and that if they^bad received 
his support, it was solely because their op- 1 
pongnts had not offered him, a sufficient 
bribe. They were, therefore, in # no hurry 
to* reward services for which they were 
sensible that they owed no obligations, 
and support of which, when most needed, 
they might be suddeyly deprived. 

During this period of suspense, he was 
running about in ail directions, and with 
exemplary obedience to a well known in- 
junction, making himself all things unto 
all men. I need • not remind you, that I 
was then in a situation which gave me 
some political influence. To this* rather 
than fo any real friendship, I may ascribe 

his servile visits, at which, he retailed 

• • 

all that he heard and saw among the 
Talents , respecting their proceedings ahd 
intentions ; though he knetf that those 
with whom I was then most intimately 
connected belonged to the o*pposite party. 



1 di^ei.ivered ^however, t liat , l'i oiii a *piiit of 
boasting and4m affectation of consequence; 
he communicated, as tacts, tilings of which 
he* had bul an extremely vague knowledge, 
or which were entirely of his own fabri- 
cation. Among many other pieces of in- 
telligence which he brought me in this 

manner, he one day, declared most posi- 

* 

tively, that “ he had just left Mr. Fox , 

1 

a ad had actually read a Memorial to the 

it 

Jiinjr, graying him to dismiss the Duke of 

.S'*'* 

“*> ork from the office of Commander in Chief . 

which re as signed by that minister and his 

coI/l a yues, and which he was to present the 

z cry sahe day to II is M ajesty 1” This story 

J reported to a person whom it* very 

nearly concerned, and whose, reply was, 

that the whole was a fabrication of 
* 

« 

yo*ur lying father’s; that no such paper 
could have v been drawn up by the mi- 

ty had de- 
clared. in the first instance, that he would 


nisters, to whbm his Majes 
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not suft’er them to interfere with the.Duke 
of York ; and as this was understood to’ 
be qne of the conditions upon which they 
were admitted into power, it \v f as impos- 
sible they should now attempt to violate 
the engagement.” This representation 
was duly made by me to my busy Mar- 
plot, who. with his characteristic false- 
hood and effrontery, persisted in his state- 
ment. At the same time, I did not hesi- 
tate to give implicit belief to the contrary 
account ; as I knew that Mr. Fox*, so far 
from being inclined to shew any enmity 
to his Royal Highness, was disposed to 
conciliate by respect, and concession, being 
just then intent on accomplishing a fa- 
vourite ohjyot of equal delicacy and dif- 
ficulty, I mean the introduction of Mrs. 

Fox at St James’s. . * • 

•• 

* 

The following circumstance affords a 
striking illustration of the baseness and 
treachery of tills subtle intriguer to one. 
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to whom he. was incessantly repeating bis 
protestation/; of the wannest friendship 
and regard.- The Duke of York, soon 
;jftep our separation, wrote a letter to me, 
in which he pledged himself by evfcry 
thing sacred to educate, protect, and 
provide for mv son as long as he lived. 
This letter 1 placed in the hands of 

4 

vour father, as a friend and trustee, that, 
in ease of my death, or any neglect on the 
^jrart of the Duke, he might, as far as 
possible, enforce compliance with this en- 
gagement. When I fist had reason to 
suspect the fidelity of this most disinter- 
ested df friends, I wrote to* him request- 
ing him to restore the letter. To this 

application he returned for* gnswer : “ 1 
• • 

have destroyed i/.” — Words are inadequate 

i * 

to' express thoindignation* which 1 felt at 
this traitorous conduct to an innocent 
child, whose sole dependence fora provi- 
sion in life was upon that letter, and who 
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was now basely deprived ol this lys only 
guarantee : to say nothing if his flagrant* 
ingratitude to myself, who had saved him 
and you with all your family, from 4ghq- 
mlny and utter ruin by secreting his venal 
correspondence. 

I have made it my business to ascertain 
whether such conduct is the habitual prac- 
tice of this political intriguer, and the re- 
sult of my inquiries of several persons, 

• • 

w’ho have known him all his life; both in, 
and out of his profession, proves, that this 
disposition runs* fin the blood of your 
family, and that this baseness is innate, 

4 

and hereditary in you all, and proverbial 
in respect to him. 

These fac!ts are selected frgm among 
the many which I could produce, to shew 
that you are at least nofr.the degenerate 
offspring of a double-faced* deceitful fa- 
ther, who is ever ready fb practice any 
sneaking tricks ; to betray either friend or 
foe ; to practice the*foulest perfidy for the 
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purpose of advancing his own family anil 
fortune, aiul insinuating himself into the 
favour of the great ; and to traffic away 
his hardened conscience and mercenary 
services to the highest bidder. 

According to current report, he anti- 
cipates the appointment of Master of the 

Rolls in Ireland, a$, a reward for his 

» 

servility while member for Ennis, the 

i 

rotten borough, a moiety of which he 
bought but never paid for ; which he has 
since resigned to you, who wished to give 
your silent vote against the Catholics, 
but were not permitted, and where out 
of twelte or thirteen electors eleven are 
of your own family and name, llere 
again your worthy sire is* selling his 
country, as'on a former occasion, when he 
could not obtajUi his price from ministers 
for his support of the union : so that this 
trading politician is always engaged in the 
dirty work of corruption, and always de- 
termined to' make a jbb of every incident 
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with which he is connected, las his whole 
life sufficiently demonstrates? 

It would scarcely be possible to sum up 
his character in fewer words and With 
greater accuracy, than by applying to him 
a saying, which, as he informed me him- 
self, was used by his old professional as- 
sociate, poor Bully E*£in, respecting Lord 
Norbury, the present Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in Ireland, 
that “ he had a hand for all mqyv and q 
heart for no man.” 

After these remarks on the character of 
your insidious father, I shall now direct 
my attention to your own. — Your father 
as you* well know intended to bring you 
up for that profession of which be is him- 
self such a distinguished ornament. This 
design he abandoned dreading lest the ne* 

. cessary application should impair your 
sigfit, the weakness of winch was consider- 
ed as an hereditary infirmity.* Little did 
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lip suspect, such was your habitual dupli- 
city even towards him, that the injury 
which your sight had sustained arose from 
y<?ur incessant nocturnal practice of gam- 
bling. What proves this destructive pro- 
pensity to be an inherent radical vice, and 
renders it infinitely less excusable in you 
than in many others, is, that no pecuniary 
necessity, no want of ample 'means to 
support you in the genteel ranks of life, 
ever drove you to the gaming-table. This 
I can affirm, as it was principally owing 
to my recommendation, when consulted 
by your father, that on two occasions, 
when^you went to the University of .Ox- 
ford, and when you left it, he increased 
your allowance from mediocrity to libera- 

4 

lity ; in the hope of preventing if possible 
your perseverance in those habits of gam- 
bling and,,general profligacy, which had, 
however, unhappily become a kind of^pn 

I 

cond nature.. 
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Here let me remind you of Irour father^ 
emphatic expression that “ h&woutd rather 

9 

associate with a murderer than with a gam- 
bler .” Little did he think how* severe’ a. 
censure .he was then pronouncing upon 
his hopeful son. This horror of gambling 
is certainly creditable to his judgment, as 
no vice is so incompatible with the cha- 
racter of a man of business. Was it not 
this pernicious propensity, as predomi- 
nant in Mr, *Fox yourself, which so 
long prevented the Empire from reaping 
the benefit of his pre-eminent genius and 
abilities ? That statesman affords a re- 
markable example that even a great mind, 
when tfnder the sway of this baneful pas- 
sion, is wholly. regardless of moral duties, 
and insensible to the charms of honourable 
distinction. A short time softer the me- 
morable coalition. Lord Nprth intimated 
to 'Mr. Fox that he ought to* bp more as- 
siduous in his attendance in parliament, 

c 2 
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4 . 

and ip his support of the administration, 
otherwise hi must lose his place : to which 

i 

Fox coolly replied, that “ this loss w;ould 
,give him very little concern, as he won 
more in one ‘night at the gaming-table, 
than his place produced in a W'hole year?^ 
After these remarks on your ruling pas- 
sion I shall proceed to the consideration 
of your base and ungenerous conduct to- 

f 

wards me.— I need not remind you, for 

the circumstance mdst be v pretty deeply 

impressed upon your recollection, that 

during the memorable investigation before 

the House of Commons in February, 1809, 

Mr. 'Perceval illegally obtained possession 

of a considerable number of my 'papers. 

It would be equally unnecessary to enter 

into the* nature of their contents : suffice 
* 

'it, therefore, to observe here , that many 
of them '"were letters addressed to me by. 
your father, .the publication of which ffihst 
have blasted all his plans of aggrandize-’ 
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ment, and plunged himself a^d his ihmily. t 
into eternal disgrace. 

Atvare of the danger to which you were 
both exposed, after repeated struggles* 
with yourself, you mustered courage suffi- 
cient to speak to your friend. Colonel 
Wardle, and to inquire respecting my 
sentiment? and intended conduct towards 
you. His reply was, that he avas certain 
so long as y # ou behaved with propriety, 

I had no wish to injure or expose .either 
you or your father. On receiving this as- 
surance, overpowered at once with con- 
scious guilt, and joy at the idea that it was 
likely to escap'e public detection, you fell 
swooning into the arms of the immaculate 
patriot, who, having already a .sufficient 
load of his own to bear, could', scarcely 
support the additional weight of you and 
all your misdeeds. 

. I had promised Lord Fol&stone, in the 
event of the restoration of these letters to 
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me, 1 6 pevmjt him to read them, with the 
proviso, that no use xchatevcr was to te 
made of the information which he might thus 

(3 

'obtain. With this promise you were ac* 

« * 

quainted, and through you it soon came 
to the knowledge of Perceval, who, when 
his lordship proposed that the papers in 
question should be delivered to, me, stre- 
nuously opposed the motion, under the 
fallacious pretext, tjiat they were the 
propeyty of the Iloii^e of Commons. But 
who could be surprised that such an arti- 
lice should be resorted to by the man 

who, when documents of the utmost 
«> 

delicacy and importance were intrusted 
to him, as the selected friend and profes- 
sional adviser of an unfortunate Princess, 

converted them into an engine of po- 

€ 

litical intrigtie, in violation of every 
principle of honour and common ho- 
nesty, and iji breach of the high and 
sacred trust committed into his hands ? 
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On this declaration, som«|of thd* rnem-i 
hers impelled no less by a very natural cu- 
riosity than by motives of public duty, sig- 
nified their intention of moving, that the& 

• • 

papers should be read before the whole 
House. They had already been examin- 
ed by a Secret Committee, of which 
Spy Croker was a member : from him you 
first received intimation of their contents, 
though it ;s weli known, that all who 
compose a committee of this kind are 
worn to secrecy ; but with a man of 
Croker’s character, weak indeed must be 
the obligations of honour and conscience. 
Percy vah who had not anticipated this 
turn to the affair, was now convinced, that 
nothing less than the destruction of these 
formidable testimonies, could save the re- 

putation of the persons wllose characters 

• * 

they impeached. 

* Your father’s letters, copies of which I 
subjoin, shew how keenly sensible he was 
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of the, mischievous consequences which 
must have ensued from the publicity of 
those so generously destroyed, and which 
must* have' banished him and you, not only 
from the House of Commons, but from 
all honourable society, for ever. Know- 
ing how deeply your interests were in- 
volved, your political master and proto- 

A 

type employed you as his agent, to accorn- 
<» 

plish the destruction of witnesses which 

i 

it was impossible to corntpt ; and but 
too well did you succeed, under the mask 
of the most disinterested friendship, in 
luring my credulity into an acquiescence 
in all your plans. 

To avoid the appearance of any sinister 

motive, or political intrigue,. it was then 
€' • 

suggested by the wily minister, that one 

c 

of ‘the opposition members should move 
for the restoration of these documents. 
This business was, therefore, undertaken 
by Sir Thomas' Turton, who, as the pro- 
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fessional friend of General Covering, 
£ould not but rejoice in th& opportunity 
of .putting them out of the way of doing 
farther mischief. lie accordingly carried 
hfs motion, and obtained* the letters, but 
not the possession of them ; for it teas not 
till you had obtained my consent to their des- 
truction ,‘ that Perceval would allow them to 
be given up at last. 

Various circumstances combined to 
render you a very Jit tool for carrying this 
scheme into execution. Exclusively of an 
hereditary disposition to lend yourself to 
any dirty job, you had here a double in- 
terest at stake. By serving the idinister, 
and consequently the Duke of York, the 
Royal Family, and the whole epurt-party, 
you established a claim to their future pa- 
tronage and support ; whije a still nfo re 
urgent reason impelled you 1 6 make every 
exertion for the destruction of evidence, 
so inimical to your ambitious projects. 
Thoroughly sensible of your critical 
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situation, and unable to rest from anxiety, 

irritation of mind, and the dreadful anti- 

• 

cipation of impending rum, you hurried 
to Westbourne * Place at the unseason- 

4 

able hour of six in the morning, roused 
my servants, alarmed the whole house, 

and insisted on seeing me, “ as you had 

• 

something of the very highest importance 

to me and fny family to communicate. ” 

Then suffusing my di«a\ving-»room with 

those manty tears, the flood-gate^ of which 

you have so theatrically at your command, 

with eyes swollen till they could scarcely 

see, am] a voice so stifled with sobs as to 

« 

be almost inarticulate, you howled forth 
the guttural complaint of your rending 
heart, concerning the miserable, deplor- 
able, committed and never-to-be-endured 
• « 

situation, ofvyour unhappy father and fa- 
mily, the complete disappointment of ad 
your objects in life, the interruption of a ' 
most desirable match .for your sister, (who 
was just then on the eve of marriage frith 
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Mr. Malion, a gentleman possessing a for;- 
*tune, as you told me, of f>000/. a-year, 

add cousin to the Most Noble and Right 

* . 

Honourable Lying Nautical Sligo,) and 

• t 

the irretrievable disgrace in which you 
would all inevitably be involved by the 
publication of these letters in your fa- 
ther’s cjon hand-waiting. Your appre- 
hensions, it is true, were not without foun- 
dation ; foy those dreaded letters contained 
instructions to me to obtain patronage 
either to dispose of for his own emolument, 
or to sell for me, and stating the terms 
of his participation ; in a word, a pro- 
posal to be* my agent-general for Ireland 
for those purposes. In one letter only* 
he had the modest}' to apply for twelve 

ensigncies, to be distributed in the county 

t 1 • ^ 

of Clare, to purchase vtrtes in favour of 
your return to parliament for that county, 
for which you meant to * offer yourself «s 
a candidate. 
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These* letters, when committed to your 
charge by Mr. Perceval, you engaged by a 
promise the most sacred that can possibly 
be <gfveu, to bring to me to be destroyed, 
without opening the envelope which contained 
them, or seeking to learn any part of their 
contents. This solemn engagement you 
’ violated with the nmst bare-faced im- 
pudence, first urging me to allow you to 
read them, and afterwards reconciling the 

breach of ’faith to your easy conscience, 
* 

by the pitiful subterfuge of making me 

read them to you. Iu consequence of your 

pertinacious determination to know the 

contents’ of every one of these letters, 

•» 

•several hours were occupied in the work 

of destruction- I was the moil; easily in- 

duced, I must acknowledge, to comply 
« 

with*your intreaties in this instance, as 
you had pahl'one hundred guineas to 
Nicholls of Hanfpslead, for his order to 

t 

the House of Commons to restore those 
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letters to me, instead of returning them 

# 

to himself. This circumstance tends to'‘ 
shew the value which you set upon these 
documents; and their importances far- 
ther proved by the fact, that Mr. Perceval, 
after he had obtained them by stealth, 
and kept them by force, would not suffer 
them to be returned to me upon any other 
conditfon than their absolute and imme- 
diate destruction : a more ihfamous fraud, 
and a mote cowardly act of oppression, 
was scarcely ever committed. In the next 
place, you, Sir, came as a political pirate, 
as his agent and accomplice in this rob- 
bery, to ingratiate yourself with ministers, 
and to serve your own sordid purposes, by 
cajoling me into an assent to the burning 
of these papers, which might4iave exposed 

much villainy, and been productive of 

• • 

great public benefit. 0 
• Y our master, Perceval, seems to have 

been well aware of your*mischievous cha- 
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racier ; for according to your own confes- 
sion, helaid on you the strongest, strictest, 

ft 

and most sacred injunction, not to possess 
yourself of. one word of the contents of the 
letters when he committed them to your 
charge. But self predominated, as usual, 
over every tie of honour; and your ob- 
servation to me on this point was : “ IIow 

i4 

much the perusal would put OTHERS in 
your power, and how greatly it would add 
to your influence, and thus enable you to 
ten>c me> and my family the more effec- 
tually” Hid you not protest that such 
was your sole object for so flagrant a vio- 
lation of your promise ? did you not con- 

«» 

firm this with the most solemn oaths, 

% 

imprecating your God to witness the sin- 
cerity of y<5?ir intentions ? and' has not 
your subsequent conduct clearly convicted 

you of deliberate perjury on this occa- 

< 

aion ? 

< 

v* 

It was some pf the letters in question 
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which proved C layering to*}iave forfeited 
all pretensions to the character of a man * 
'of honour, as these written evidences, 
wlien produced, were found to .contradict 
the whole of his oral testimony ; whitfh 
sent him to Newgate, and have since con- 
signed him to that merited obscurity, from 
which all his fame as a duellist has not 
been sufficient to res # cue him. 

To your insidious efforts for the destruc- 
tion of those formidable letters, and to 
them alone must be ascribed the ejevation 
of one so young and inexperienced to 
some of the highest offices in the state, 
tp. which are attached vast emoluments 
and ^extensive patronage. From their 
ashes the world now beholds you rising 
like a phoenix ; and as the origin of that 
fabled bird defied inquiry, so has # the cause 
of your exaltation hitherttf eluded the re- 
searches of the most sharpsighted : but be 
assured that I am not tq.be dazzled by 
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the splendour of your new plumage, or to 
be overawed, by your ill-gotten import- 
ance. 

« 

In t support of the preceding assertions 
and observations, I shall now* submit ,to 
your perusal a few documents, fully aware 
of the importance of such vouchers, by 
which my testimony when placed in the 
most arduous situations has befri corro- 
borated ttnd^established. The weltare of 
the country, the honour of 'the govern- 
ment, the safety of your coadjutors iri ad- 
ministration, which might be compromis- 
ed by that spirit of intrigue and duplicity 
which foas incessantly actuated both your 
father and yourself, imperiously demand 
the disclosure of whatever can place your 
characters m their true light, tu this in- 
stance my 'veracity will bear as strict a 
scrutiny as .when a few years since its 
effects produced iip port ant political events 
and reached the most elevated individuals. 



From the letters of your father in^ 
,tny possession, I shall introduce the fol- 
lowing, to shew how warm a friendship his 
tongue and his pen could profess, # wVvle 
His wltole soul was intent on serving his 
private interest ; and likewise how deeply 
sensible he was of the dangerous situation 
in which the correspondence so often 
alluded to, had placed him. 

“ The arrtval of the mail has this 
evening brought Thursday's papers — has 
relieved me, interested and anxious as I must 
be for you, from the most painful suspense 
drid apprehension ; and most heartily do I 
congratulate you on your triumph .* William 

is above seventy miles from, town, and I am 

• • 

sure equally anxious : he will, hoicever, get 
the papers before dinner fo-mohrow, m and 
will, I am sure, dine more to Jtis satisfaction 
than he has done. Let • me advise you to 
moderation in this event , and abstain from 
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any conrersatiofi on the subject which mm/ 
subject you to further persecution, or bring 
your dear girls into public notice. I was 
happy to hear that they knew little, if any 
thing, about what was going on. — I am, and 
have been for some time, very miserable about 
William's state of health, and can't make, out 
what is the matter : he is never two days 
well. I am in great hope to cross the water 
IV/iere is George > 

“ I cannot express the i reliefs the load of 
which tlte arrival of the mails has removed. 
Adieu — Believe me most sincerely your's." 

** My Dear Friend, 

* < 

“ However sorely I may have 

fell, that letters written in the fullness of 

confidence^ should fall into hands for which 

« 

they were not intended , I could never have 

* 

supposed you capable, of acting so ungene- 
rously as to have, intmt ionally, exposed them 
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to ‘such a fate. I never doubted that if you, 
could regain them , that you ioould give them 
to William , who participated of my uneasi- 
ness on the subject. * * 

* “ I'd o for many reasons , particularly 
one interesting to you , lament that 1 was not 
in England last year ; though T doubt whe- 
ther 1 should have been able to hare been a 
regulator, as you say I woufyl lure been if 
settled in London, to any useful purpose. 

Whenever any rational plan for your 
independence shall he. formed ( and which can 
only be done by annuity J you will find me as 

anxious to promote that object as l. from flit 

• • i 

first of our acquaintance, have been. 

“ I return your U tter as you desire. — The* 

fate of thoji? unfortunate ones has taught you 

experience ; but I never kept a paper for a 

* ‘ # 

moment which ought not *to come into any 
hands but mi/ oxen ; and after txco or three 
readings l should luire burnt it. Your letter 

d 2 
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7 consider as dictated by kindness in the t\t-» 

treme, to remote any apprehension 1 might 

have on a particular point , and bespeaking a 
** 

recollection to which I am not insensible ; but 

t 

in the lines underscored there is a mystery 
which certainly gives me no little uneasiness, 
and which I trust you will, in continuation 
of your kindness and friendship to me, ex- 
plain under the same confidence. Of your 
ability and inclination to give good advice 
/ haic been always convinced , and often 
lamented that you did not always follow the 
direction of uour own good sense rather than 

the weaker counsel of your friends. ( If your 
t # «< 

advice in the quarter which yofi allude to 1 
« ' « 

' have no doubt. I think it highly probable 

that 1 shall, before next wittier, settle in 

London. 

^ < 

“ IJ I shall write much on this side you 
will have three' or four shillings to pay for a 
letter acknowledging your kindness , which I 
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sf> highly prize, and my own sincerity am} 
regard, of which l trust ySu have no ‘doubt. 

“ Adieu— God bless t you ” 
“.March 31 st, 1809'’ 


“ June 27th, 1800. 

f,t That I did mt write to you was not 
owing to any change or abandonment of my 

regard for you and yours — but the delay of 

• ' • 

recovering those unfortunate papers ; the 

» 

conduct of the person to whose management 
you left the business, (Lord Folkstone) his 
bringing forward a measure in which, if he 

had succeeded, they must have been involved, 

• • 
and the apprehension of a dangerous per- 
sonality, if he had, so disconcerted me that I 
could not -write. I was in hopcs t that you would 
have itt formed me, that. you had made such 
a disposition of' the money (fs would materially 

increase your income, ‘add secure it for your. 

* • 

girts whenever you might . think proper to 
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r ‘ 

share it with them : that is a subject on which 
I am very anx ious, ami which J wish to press 
seriously upon you . 

i 

“a J 'hold my intention to go to Eng- 

i 

land in the month of August, and wish to 
know how you mean to dispose of yourself, 
and where it is likely 1 might be so fortunate 
as to nuct you. 1 have a*>st range curiosity to 

know who M iss is, who accompanied 

you. Is she the nie.ee of Lord ? 

r * 

“ It is, I trust, unnecessary to say hoxo 

« 

much and how sensibly I feel your anxiety 
to recover those papers, ami your conduct 
u hen they were regained. With sincere af- 
fection for your girls, George , and yourself \ 

• f 

believe me most faithfully yours." 

« • 

The following letter from yourself will 
« 

al>o serve tb shew, the apprehensions en- 
tertained by cithers respecting the pub- 
lication of that, correspondence which' 

filled you with Such terrors. 

* • 
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y My Dear Madam , 

* 

“ ( How formally I wrift J—*[ 

0 

am sorry that I am so muck pressed for 
time that 1 cannot have the pleasure of seeing 
you previous to my leaving town. — Mrs. 

F told ypu, desired me to call on her this 
morning : she is in great anxiety and agita- 
tion : sonic good-natured friend has told her 
that you intended publishing her letters , and 
introducing her into your Memoirs : I re- 
quested her to h*ave no uneasiness on the 
subject: and took upon myself f tom my 
knowledge of your disposition , and of your 
sentiments too , to assure her that nothing 

n 

was further from your wishes tlsan to expose 
her or any one else unnecessarily > and that 
you had told me, you meant to burn all the 

letters when you get them bacfc. 

• # . 

“ She spoke with great kindness and re- 

* • 

gard of you, and would not,' she said , have 
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apprehended aify thing if she had not keen 
told of it by f fends who were interested for 
her. 

% 

IJiaiP not a moment to delay — it is now 
past three o'elock 

“ Adieu, and believe me 

“ Yours faithfully , 

“ IV. F. G” 

Here, then, the public hqs a due to 
your promotion. As your friend Croker, 
an animal equally contemptible and in- 
significant with yourself, for his officious 
persecution of me obtained the appoint- 
ment of < Secretary to the Admiralty ; so 
your assistance together with that of your 
Judas father, to defraud me ©f my pro- 
perty has made you a Lord of the Treasury 
ancl Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer. 
What interest indeed could your famijy 
possess to raise) you to such distinction,, 
when your father was in treaty \rith me to 
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procure for you the office of JVfuster- 
•Master of Ireland ? This was one ofahe 

t 

many subjects of those letters which justly 
filled him and you with such consterna- 
tion. • 

What have I not suffered, in innu- 
merable instances, from calumny and 
misrepresentation, ftpm malice and igno- 
ranee, rather than clear myself by di- 
vulging what was intended to be secret, 
and what I thought myself in honour 
bound to hold sacred! If I now appear 
to pursue a different conduct, let it not 
be ascribed to malignity, but to that in - 

• t 

gratitude , that contumely, that insIS/encc of 
office* which wantonly tramples underfoot the 
most solemn obligations. 

It cannot be difficult for any one to form 
a just estimate of your p intensions to 'ho- 
nourable sentiment and fueling, who is 
informed of the situation of your aunt, 
flic wife of your father’s* brother, who 



\ 
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holds the office of Clerk of the* Crown, a 
place which r your father’s interest pro- 
cured him, and l!u; salary of u'hich ins 
avarice shares. This unfortunate woman 
is permitted to support her existence by 
walking the pave of Dublin, in a state of 
the lowest and most abandoned prostitu- 
tion, while you arc* leaping thv golden 
harvest of moral and political prostitu- 
tion. This scandal you are. not at the 
pains of removing, because it is a fact of 
somewhat less notoriety, and less calcu- 
lated to attract public notice than the fate 
of your wretched kinsman, your first 

t 

cousin, one as nearly allied bj' blood as it 
is possible to be, an own brother excepted, 
who suffered the just sentence «of the law 
for horse-stealing. Willing to give you 
the credit you deserve, I must acknow- 
ledge that you exerted all the influence 
you possessed, to prevent the execution 
of the unhappy culprit. To this end you 
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wearied your friends with your solicita- 
tions : but I am not to be deceived 15y 

this ‘external appearance of feeling, as I 

# . 

know that it is the motive rather than*the« 
action itself which illustrates the charac- 
ter. Your interference on this occasion 
• is to be attributed solely to the apprehen- 
sion, lest some portion of the disgrace 
incurred by this malefactor should be re- 
flected, in the public opinion, upon his 
kindred. You will not relieve the’neces- 
sities of your aunt, neither would you, by 
alfording timely assistance, prevent the 

other wretch from committing the crime 
. . ° 

by which lie forfeited his life ; but merely 
• • 
through pride, vanity, ostentation, and 

parade of f’tehng, you endeavoured to 

avert the just vengeance of the law, lest it 

should injure your own character in tlie 

’ public estimation, and milif&te against 

your interest by thwarting )*ouf prospects 

• • 

w of preferment. 
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Your character, indeed, needs *no ac- 
cessary guilt, no reflected disgrace ; it is 

already of so deep a dye as not to require 
« 

any foreign shades to heighten its black- 

* 

ness. What must — I will not* say every 
good man — what must tire world in general 
think of him who deliberately seduces the ' 
wife of his intimate friend ; who, by the 
exertion of his corrupt influence, causes 
the husband to be sent to an unhealthy 
climate, m the flattering hope that disease 
will speedily sweep him into the grave ; 
who then indulges hi$ licentious passion 
without rest raint ; and who, when its effects 

, e 

are fikely to become apparent, drugs the 
unconscious victim of his debauchery, that, 
at the i;isk of her life he*n\ay relieve his 

t 

apprehensions, by destroying the innocent 
Witness of lu* guilt, and spare his avarice 
the sacrifice of a pittance for its support? 

Gracious "God? can such a cold-blooded 

( « * 
monster ejcist, as would not hesitate to 
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extinguish the spark of vitality yi the 
fogrm of a beautiful, young, »and tender 
female, of unblemished virtue and repu- 
tation, till seduced, dishonoured* and dfc-^ 
graded by himself ? Such a'monster, alas ! 
can exist : but who will believe that he is 
to be found in the person of a senator, a 
legislator, a privy counsellor, and adviser 

of the state — in the Chancellor of the Irish 

% 

Exchequer, a Lord of the Treasury, &c. 
&c.!!! 

Well you are aware, Sir, that I am not 
speaking without* a thorough knowledge 

of the circumstances which I am recalling 

• « 

to your memory — circumstances for*which 
I am not sure that I have the besf autho- 
rity, but that authority is your oxen. 
When you mentioned this atrocious affair 
to me, compassion induccdjnc to end&i- 
vour to alleviate the situation of an un- 
fortunate creature of nfy*owii sex, too 
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often ilio dupes and the victims of design* 
ii^g villains Jike yourself. / 

Wli^nthe unhappy .woman, languishing 
uiu^tr the t fleets of the deleterious drugs 
administered hy your treacherous hand, 
seemed hastening in the flower of life to 
a premature grave, fear of the husband's 
vengeance, and the apprehension of being 

f 

called to a public account in the event of 
her death, impelled you to consult me how 
you should act, andVi intreat me to use 
my influence to procure a respectable asy- 
lum for the unhappy female. It is to this 
subject you allude in the following note : 


“ 3 o'Vlacl i\ Sunday. 

t 

“ I ant, j mi h aving fo\;n, hut I entreat 
of you t(> make the inquiries a liich you pro- 
mised me yesterday . — You may Kell judge of 
the state of auxit ty i am in. 



• “ l shall he hade I hope chi li/ to-morrow : 
hut in the event of my being late, pray send 
a note t o§ the Union Club, to sap where- 
about at the Opera 1 may jind you Jo-morrow 
night. — I shall see you .1 hope though before 
that time. Do not hint in your note at what 
I want you to inquire about. Adieu. 

Yours ever." 

That not a grain of feeling or affection 
for her whom yoga had reduced to this 
miserable slate, had any share in your un- 
easiness was but too evident from the 
course which you afterwards pursued. 

hen, with a torrent of selfish teqrs, you 
bewailed your unhappy situation, did I 
not instantly, in compliance with your 
request, endeavour to procure.* a respect- 
able asylum for the victim of yojir seduc- 
tion ? In this attempt was 1 not so suc- 
cessful, that any woman, whatever might 
• be her rank or her wealth,, would, under 
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similar circumstances, have had abundant 
reaeon to congratulate herself on her good 
fortune) My recommendation would liavc 
introduced her into the house of an excel- 

t 

lent physician and his amiable and accom- 
plished wife, whose native goodness of 
heart, exclusive of their friendship for ine, 
would have secured, her all the attentions 

r 

that the medical art and humanity can 
♦ 

bestow. And how soothing must these 

< * 1 

have been to one in her situation ! Strug- 
gling with pains of body, pains inflicted 
by you in different ways, and anguish of 
mind of which vou also were the author, 
I need' not say how grateful it must liavc 
proved ‘to her to exchange the society of 
a wretch, who was at once the father and 

0 I 

the assassin of her unborn infant, and who 
had well'nigh bpen the murderer of herself, 
for such a retreat. But the study of her 
comforts, the alleviation of her distresses, 
the healing of her wounded sensibilities, 



formed no part of your plan. My friend, 
a man whose moral principles are as pure* 1 



fully undertook the care of the unhappy 
lijdy, refused to sanction your criminal 
intercourse, or to permit your visits. 
According to your invariable practice, 
every other consideration was now sacri- 
ficed wifhout scruple to your private gra- 
tification : and consulting lift other inter- 
est, you refectc(Uan offer more desirable 
than the most sanguine wishes could have 
anticipated, am} took a house at Twick- 
enham for the woman whom you hud 
ruined. # 

Your feelings at this time in 'regard to * 
the poor creature, may he pretty aceu- 

* I 

rately guessed at from tin? subjoined 
note, the blank in which doubtless means 
more than meets the eye. 
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M)j Dear Friend , 

<* » 

, “ I thought I should have seen 

you yfstcrllay ; but I could not get to town : 
nor can 1 to-day: to-morrow I € hope, to 
escape from this neighbourhood : and when 
T pass four days more at Twickenham I de- 
serve — 

f 

44 I shall not be in town until late to- 
morrow , anil I wish I might fnd a note by the 
two-penny post at the Union* Club on my 
arrival* to say when I shall sec you. 

“ Yours ever faithfully” 

Not long after the removal of this un- 
fortunate lady to Twickenham, she was 

discovered bv her mother, who, with a 

• v . 

caution to which at this moment you 
« * 

perhaps' owe § your life, contrived to send 
her father out of the way to Ireland, and 
then rescued her child from your bai*ba- 
rous clutches! How well you could 
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counterfeit the language of fondness and 

distraction, when in a note addressed to 

• 

me, you informed me of the circumstance 
in these terms : 

• • . 

I 7 can right in my conjectures — it was 
her mother who found her out and took her 
away in a post-chaise. — f am the most 
miserable «>f wretches f 

It was not long before a still-born infant , 
a spectacle so frightful that even a me- 
dical pen would recoil with horror from 
the description, attested the virulence of 
the fatal potion, by which the unhappy 
mother herself was brought to thfe brink 
of the grave. 

After the statement of these /acts, you 

will, scarcely have the audacity to deny 

the confidence which you. placed in Aie, 

and the interest which you -pretended to 

take in all my concerns.* -It was not ver- 
• • • 
bally alone that these assurances were 


0 
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i>iven ; -they were repeated even to nausea 
iii art your letters, two additional speci-' 
mens of ^ liich shall here be inserted. • 

i 

# . “ Esher , 8tli July. 

# • 

' / a ns not able to call on you the day I 

/( j i toiiii , though 7 left home for the purpose, 
bit f Inina; completely drenched with ruin, / 
was obliged to leave town without seeing you. 

I now write 'to ra/uest that you will let me 
hear from you. You knot-: l must always be 
aiu ions <uul interested about yon : und now 
more so than ever. Pray write to me, and 
let me know what i/oit are doing : let tut 

i <-/ 

know all that relates to you, and believe mu 

« 

ever yours most faithfully. « 

•• P.S. IV lun do you go toCowts ? J stay 
at du Iten/mm for a week, thence I go home- 
ward. — T'l-monow I set out for Oxford 

m 

“ / have bet ^detained all day by irksome , 
business, ‘whir'll has made me so late in setting 
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out* that I cannot make the King's Jload my 
• way as I intended out of town. I dene at 
twenty miles from London, at skr. — I hope 

9 

you will he amused to-night. I •zvish i 1 
$ • 
could iliect you at the Opera. 

‘ k l return at the beginning of the week to 

Oxford. You could accelerate the going to 

Cowes. t 

“ Adieu." 

“ Now I* must make up for all my many 
vexations , they are heavier and munier than 
you think. 

“ Adieu.” 

Among Other acts of kindness which £ 

• • 

might mention, if it would not appear tocr 
much like* ostentation, I shall only re- 
mind you of the offer I once \pade to lend 

• • 

you five thousand pounds*. • After a run of 

^11 luck at the gaming-table, you had 

• , 

prevailed upon the master of the Union 

* • 

Club House to quiet the winners by 
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giving them liis own bills, which, at' the 
* ? 

time of which' I am speaking, were nearly' 
due. Totally ruined by your loss, and 

embarrassed with the female whose story. 

# 

I have just related, you declared that it 
was your fixed determination to end all 
your troubles at once by shooting your- 
self ; but this, I suppose, you* wanted 
the spirit to* put in execution. It was 

as well from pity for*, the .unfortunate 
« 

woman, ,as for your own situation, that 
I proposed to lend you the above men- 
tioned sum, advising you to give part 
of it to her, to pay off some portion .of 
' your gambling debts with the remainder. 
*and then to go to Ireland till your father 
might be 4ble to assist you to retrieve 
your affairs*, and repay me. 

It is this offer*that you acknowledge in 

*• 

the following note ; you declined it, and 
the smiles of tcy^une soon enabled you to . 
retrieve your losses at play ; having at one 
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sitting won four thousand pounds, and 

pocketed, during the last £ear only, no 

less than twenty thousand, at th§ 'favourite 

<*ame of Mnccaw. 

” • % • 

“11 o'Clock, 

I will endeavour to write in bed. and to 

, .* 

thank you for your kind note and your most 
affectionate offer. Your advice I will follow 
if I can — but the offer l must refuse — do not 
think 1 do so without feeling most obliged for 
it — .you arc the best and most generous crea- 
ture in the world , and from my heart I thank 
you for it — b.ut I have now gone too far to 
stop — adieu ; I write but illegibly — 
in bed — a lon$ — and so much the better, for I 
am miserable. 

“ Adieu.” 


Your conduct to ttiejsex in general is 
equally dishonourable with your treatment 



of the unfortunate female, of whom I have 

* » 

already spoken : indeed it has become pro- 
♦ 

vcrbial among all to whom von are known. 

Respecting her, 'you protested that you 

# ' * 

ir culii never marry a no man so disgraced, 
even though yourself were the cause of her 
dishonour. You farther declared to me, 
that though Lord Dilfon had used all the 
ineaus in his power to bring about a match 
between you and one of kis daughters, you 
would not debase the blood of the Fitz- 
geralds by such an alliance, because they: 
were bastards, and that the same objection 
had induced you to decline a similar offer 

4 t * 

from Martpiis Wellesley. But where is 

your birth or rank, or talents, or lieredi- 

• 1 

tar)' property, where are the pretensions 
of am kind ’that authorize you thus to 
spurn with contempt the children of the 
noblest families? ..you who arc destitute 
of all these — vbii whose grandfcllicr, 
roguish Billy, Fitzgerald of Ennis, was a 
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poor pettifogging 'attorney, whose father, 
owes his advancement in Iifd, not to rfterit, 
but to the dirty arts of political intrigue, 

whose aunt is a common street- walker, 

* % 

and whose cousin was hanged for horse- 
stealing — you whose whole conduct since 
your first entrance into the world has been 
a tissue«of infamy ahd complicated guilt ? 

This your supercilious diudain, and the 
total want of fading which marks your 
treatment of the sex, will doubtless meet, 
with a just retribution in the scorn and 
abhorrence of every woman of delicacy 

and refined sentiment ; and I predict that 
• * 

when you cease, as you shortly must, t<j 

disgust the ears of your auditors at St. Ste- 

* 

plum’s with your brogue, it frill be your 
doom, exiled to some lonely cell, there to 
juiss the remainder of your days in the un- 
t friable society of your hoa^i/. superannuated 

MONCK. 

The last point which ! shall notice is 
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vour assertion in the different circles which 
«/ 

you are in thfc habit of frequenting, that ' 
your father’s letters to me were confined 

to «the subject of -gallantry. You doubt- 

0 * 

less expected, that the same unblushing 
impudence and effrontery, to which you 
have been indebted on other occasions, 
would gain credit for this base assertion ; 
but I here declare in the most unequi- 
vocal language, and in y^e most positive 
and direct manner, that you not only lie, 
but lie knowingly and wilfully, and merely 
to anticipate and evade the question re- 
specting the purport of those letters* 
The vouchers which I have introduced 
prove the falsehood of your assertion, 

'S 

and particularly the letter in which he 
acknowledges the inestimable service* I 
rendered him, by permitting the de- 
struction of the fitnesses of his venality. 

After this, I should not be at all sur- 
prised to hear, that you assigned the same 
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cause to the frequent visits with 'which I 
' was formerly harassed by yfturself. •That 
such may have been in part ydur motive 
for them may possibly be true ; for well I 
remember how I was daily tormented by 
your fulsome protestations, and that yo 11 
had even the insolence to be sighing your 
love foe me, at tlte very time when you 
were acquainting me with the circum- 
stances of your i]]icit amour. Rut power- 
ful indeed must be the attractions of that 
man, who while exhibiting a heart as black 
as yours, can excite one tender emotion 
in the female bosom ! 

I* have shewn by what yicans yo* 
acquired the blushing honours which yott 
now bear so thick upon you*, and which 
according to report, are to bo swelled with 
a Peerage! / You imagine, perhaps, that 
4;lfe ermine will be a consilient cloak for 
your moral deformities*qnd that the pos- 
session of a coronet wilPcompensaJte for _ 
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tiu’ wane, of every kind of merit; but give 
me leave to ask, whether you will ever be 
able to look at the animal which forms 
3*Qur appropriate crest, itliont calling to 
mind your grovelling origin ? * 

Though enjoying prodigious emolu- 
ments as Chancellor of the Irish Ex- 
chequer, one of the JLords of the Trea- 
sury, &c. &c.,your ambition and avarice 
are not yet satisfied, hilt y&u must usurp 
the place occupied by your late master, 
and thus promulgate your arrogant ex- 
pectancy of becoming the prime minister 
of the British empire ! And what can in- 

r 9 

spire you with sucli presumptuous .no- 
tions ? What services did either you iTather 
or yourself ever render to the .country ? 
Where are ypur talents, qualifications, *.or 
pretensions of any kind ? Not even as an 
orator are you sufficiently respectable. tp 

i 

make a tolerable figure in a common 
pouting club 6r debating society : and if 
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you possess! any literary abilities^ of these 
,the public has never hatj a specimen? 
The late dean of Christ Churcji speaking 

of your father to one of his royal*pupils, 

• • • 

made sise* of this remarkable expression^ 

V 

“ that lie was the most illiterate, ignorant 
fellow he ever met with, and consequently 
could not be fit either for law or politics, 

or even for common business/’ 

# 

It now remains to be seen. Sir, whether 
the people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with this knowledge of your genuine cha- 
racter, will suffer such a profligate upstart 
to lord it over them with patience. It 
remains to be seen whether they will ap- 
plaud the selection of a neeefy political 
adventurer* to fill some of # the highest 
and most lucrative offices in the state ; 
whether they will judges that Hie financial 
?Qncerns of an essential# portion of the 
empire might not h&v^been committed 
to abler or purer hands tli^n those of one. 
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whose nights are devoted to the gaming- 
table, where he scruples not to stake all 
that he is worth in the world — of one with 

I * 

whom “ vows false as dicers’ oaths” are 

4 

common as the air he .breathes, ayd who 

laughs at the most sacred obligations — 

of one who, though young in years, is 

old in guilt — of the perpetrator of a crime 

for which our language has no name — of 

the self-convicted, the deliberate destroyer 

of his own unborn — Dcryou sfart. Sir, at 

this picture ? Y ou perceive then some 

traits of resemblance ; you feel how odious, 

how horrible the original must be. You 

are conscious that you have deserved ex- 

altation, bat exaltation of a very different 

kind from that which you have received . 1 

would in charity advise you instead of 

vainly obtruding^ yourself upon the public 

notice, instead of proudly aspiring to those 

' * 

distinctions whr£p are the legitimate por- 
tion of merit or talents alone, and whose 

t 
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lustre woul jl but render your blackness the 
more conspicuous, to shrink int6 the ob- 
scurest corner of your native island, and 

• ! 

there let your person and youf infamy be 

buried in. everlasting oblivion. 


THE END. 


V* N’tchcU, Printer, Shire iatuyfcnpU Bax, Lo»4«a< 







